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THE FRENCH AS COLONISTS. 


AN impression prevails, and has found fre- 
quent expression, that the French are not 
a colonizing people. The fact that France 
lost control of the settlements which she had 
founded in India and America has contrib- 
uted to this opinion. The slight degree of 
prosperity which has attended her efforts in 
the penal and military colonies now under 
her control has tended to confirm it. The 
movements of the English in Egypt and of 
the French in China are watched with inter- 
est. It has been said that England will 
never withdraw her protection from Egypt, 
while many believe, on the other hand, that 
France will never be able to found a success- 
ful settlement on the shores of China. Even 
if military events should result according 
to the desires of the French, their evident 
intention to expand their Cochin China 
possessions, and to maintain a foothold in 
Tonquin, and the willingness which they 
show to measure strength with China, indi- 
cate that the present government is of anoth- 
er mind; and both in this country and in 
Europe the capacity of the French as col- 
onists has become a subject for discussion. 

An examination into the cause of the failure 
of French colonization in America, should 
help us to understand this question, and may 
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lead us to modify our opinions on the sub- 
ject. What was destined to fail under the 
management of that great autocrat, Louis 
XIV., may succeed, when inspired by the dif- 
ferent motives and conducted with the differ- 
ent methods of a republic. The causes 
which led to failure in the eighteenth cen- 
tury may not exist today. 

It is not easy for an American to com- 
prehend, without some reflection, the differ- 
ent circumstances under which the French 
and English colonies were founded in this 
country. His mind naturally reverts to 
the desultory attempt of his forefathers at 
founding settlements here. He recalls the 
history of the various grants and charters 
of the English colonies, differing in essen- 
tial characteristics, confused and conflict- 
ing in bounds and purposes: some con- 
veying specific power and particular domain 
to favorites, others granted with intent to 
provide a house for religious bodies; some 
having in contemplation the management of 
the colony by a corporation in England; oth- 
ers given directly to those who proposed to 
occupy the territory conveyed in the grant; 
no two alike in form or substance ; all based 
upon the idea of self-support during infancy; 
and some not even containing a reservation 
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226 The French 
on the part of the crown to negative the en- 
actments of colonial law-makers. He sees 
that the English emigration to this country 
was an emigration of families; that no 
thought of return to the mother country en- 
tered the minds of the emigrants ; no con- 
certed movement furnished them organiza- 
tion, and no settled plan governed their ac- 
tions. 

French emigration, on the contrary, was 
radically different. The theory which pre- 
vailed at that time in Europe as to colonial 
enterprises under government patronage has 
been elaborated by Professor Seeley, in his 
“Expansion of England.” The colony was a 
mercantile venture. Spain had acquired 
wealth from the occupation of Mexico and 
Peru. Other Catholic countries, undeterred 
by the Papal Bull partitioning the new world 
between Spain and Portugal, asserted their 
rights to a share in the possible profits to be 
derived from similar establishments. If the 
riches of Mexico had been preémpted by 
Spain, at least there remained the chance for 
France to develop a trade in peltries in Can- 
ada. For this purpose companies were 
formed, and upon this basis emigration was 
organized. 

A recent writer, speaking of these meth- 
ods, says: “The union of colonization and 
mercantile adventure was incongruous in it- 
self, and proved a constant impediment to 
settlements. The merchant made his in- 
vestments solely in order to obtain immedi- 
ate returns in large dividends. On such 
conditions of profit, money for the necessary 
outlays could be obtained, but upon no other. 
This put into the hand of the merchant 
or adventurer a power which he exercised 
almost entirely for his own advantage. What 
was necessary for the prosperity of the col- 
ony which he seemed to be founding, he ab- 
sorbed in frequent and excessive dividends. 
The avarice of the merchant thus hampered 
the true colonial spirit, and his demands 
consumed the profits which should have 
given solid strength and expansion to the 
colony.” 

In the little band which accompanied 
Champlain in his second voyage, there were 
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in addition to laborers and artisans, sol- 
diers, who were to remain with the colonists. 
A foothold was no sooner secured upon the 
continent, than priests were despatched to 
oversee the spiritual condition of the col- 
onists, and to proselyte the natives. So care- 
ful was the Church to protect its children 
from possible contamination, that when 
Richelieu, at the head of the “ Hundred As- 
sociates,” undertook more active measures in 
behalf of the colony, it was provided that 
“ no Huguenot was to be allowed to enter 
the country.” Even while the lives of the 
colonists were dependent upon the forbear- 
ance of the natives whoroamed freely through 
the woods which shut in their little clearings, 
the desire to proselyte led to the foundation 
of schools and convents for the instruction of 
the natives. 

Hampered by fetters of monopolists who 
controlled the destinies of the colony and 
directed all its energies toward the devel- 
opment of the fur trade; kept under close 
surveillance and in spiritual subordination 
by priests; deprived of the benefits of a vol- 
untary Huguenot emigration, which would 
cheerfully have purchased freedom of re- 
ligious opinion at the expense of expatri- 
ation; and constrained by the presence of a 
little band of soldiers, sufficient in number 
to hold the colonists in check, and to keep 
alive memories of the condition of society 
in France, but totally inadequate for ag- 
gressive movement, or even for defense in 
case of formidable attack, there was neither 
the independence of action nor the freedom 
of thought essential for the development of 
colonial vigor. Apart from these social con- 
ditions, which tended so clearly to restrain 
the independence and check the growth of 
the colony, the collision of Champlain with 
the Iroquois on the banks of Lake George 
had a lasting effect upon the history of the 
French settlements, and a baneful influence 
upon the lives of the settlers. From the 
day of that collision, with but few and brief 
periods of truce, the Iroquois, so long as 
they retained power enough to be feared, 
were hostile to the French. As _popula- 
tion crept up the valley of the Hudson, and 
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trade with the Indians developed, the value 
of the friendship of this powerful confeder- 
ation of tribes became apparent. Both 
French and English were seeking for the fur- 
trade of the northwest. If it passed through 
the valley of the Mohawk, the Indians of Cen- 
tral New York could lay tribute upon it. If 
they permitted itto pass peacefully through the 
territory occupied by the allies of the French, 
down the Ottawa or by way of the lakes and 
the St. Lawrence, they would lose this ad- 
vantage. Thus, interest came to the aid of 
the Dutch and English traders, and fanned 
the enmity kindled by Champlain’s thought- 
less attack. The friendship of the Algon- 
quins was gained, but it was the friendship 
of a feeble family among the Indians; while- 
the hostility of the most powerful confeder- 
ation known to have existed among them in 
this country was permanently secured. A 
Frontenac, by his fearless front and bold ag- 
gressions, could compel a temporary peace; 
but no governor less able than he could pro- 
tect the farmers in the field, even when in 
sight of the guns of the little French forts, from 
sudden attacks, nor from the wanton destruc- 
tion of their crops. Individual Frenchmen 
adopted by the tribes exerted great influence 
in behalf of their nation. Priests swayed 
their councils and held this traditional hos- 
tility in check; but its influence was enough, 
when added to the machinations of the 
English and the Dutch, to weigh down the 
scales with which the Iroquis measured their 
friendship, upon the side of Albany rather 
than that of Quebec. So long as the power 
of the confederation remained, neither peace- 
ful agricultural pursuits nor manufactures 
were possible in Canada. 

\ population reared under such circum- 
stances could not fail to be impressed by the 
surroundings. No avenues for support were 
open to the young men of the colony save 
the fur trade and the farm. The former was 
directed by the monopolists, who at the time 
being controlled the destinies of the colo- 
The latter could only be pursued un- 
der the restraints of the feudal tenure of the 
soil and of exposure to attacks from Indians, 
which made the calling not only precarious, 
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e 
but almost as hazardous as that of the cou- 
reurs de bois. The farmer could not escape 
his obligations to his seignor, nor the over- 
sight of priests. The woods were, however, 
accessible to all. Edicts might be promul- 
gated and orders issued, limiting to the fav- 
ored few the right to roam the woods and 
to trade in furs, but the field was too wide 
to be covered by law. Thither fled many of 
the youth of the colony, irresistibly drawn 
by the companionship of nature, the freedom 
from restraint of law, and the charms of for- 
est life. Neither processes of law nor plots 
of priests could penetrate the depths of the 
forest. All traces of civilization were left 
behind, save the occasional companionship 
of some priest, seeking in his devotion to 
the cause of the Church for martyrdom at 
the hands of the Indians. Governors com- 
plained in voluminous despatches to the 
Court that their edicts were ineffectual to 
keep the young men from adopting the hab- 
its of the natives, and acknowledged that 
there was more probability of the French be- 
coming savages than of the Indians becom- 
ing civilized. Life within the limits of the 
little towns was hedged in with all the for- 
malities of a miniature court, and the com- 
munity was convulsed with wrangles for 
precedence between governors and intend- 
ants, with quarrels between officials and 
priests, and with conflicts of jurisdiction be- 
tween Quebec and Montreal. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulty of communicating with the 
colony, the Court at Versailles endeavored 
to maintain close supervision over its affairs, 
and to prescribe for ailments which were be- 
yond the possibility of intelligent compre- 
hension at so great a distance from the spot. 
Under these restraints even the fur trade 
was not prosperous, and with various con- 
ditions the monopoly was, during the history 
of the colony, successively granted on differ- 
ent terms to a series of companies. What 
there was of prosperity was to be found in 
the towns. The life of the agriculturist was 
one of especial hardship. The summers 
were short; the winters severe; the peril 
from Indian attack constant and especially 
probable during seed time and harvest. The 
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influence of this state of affairs is plainly to 
be traced in the character of the colonists. 
Accustomed from early childhood to roam 
the woods, their lives spent in constant haz- 
ard from lurking savage, with threads of dan- 
ger interwoven in the web of daily life, there 
was developed in both sexes a spirit of in- 
trepidity and courage which made its mark 
in current events. The chronicles of the 
French contain anecdotes of heroism on the 
part of both men and women, which rival in 
interest the almost incredible accounts of 
the patient martyrdom of their priests by 
the Indians. From the intermarriage of 
such men and women, we find, as might 
have been expected, a progeny whose won- 
derful courage. and endurance are regis- 
tered in the history of the times. There 
were families whose every member was con- 
spicuous for daring, and the records of whose 
deeds are to be found wherever blood was 
to be spilt or life risked in behalf of the col- 
ony. Among these families, that of the Le 
Moynes is conspicuous. Charles Le Moyne 
de Longueuil et de Chateauguay was enno- 
bled by Louis xiv. for deeds of daring in 
the service of the colony. His oldest son, 
Charles, who bore the title “de Longueuil,” 
was Governor of Montreal in 172526. 
Jacques, the second son, with the seignory 
of St. Helene, was killed at the time of the 
attack on (Quebec by Phipps. Pierre, the 
third and most famous of the sons, is known 
by the title cf his seignory, d’Iberville. He, 
in command ofasingle ship, fought and con- 
quered three English ships in Hudson’s Bay, 
each of which was said by the French to 
have been either equal or superior to his own. 
With a relatively weak force he landed on 
Newfoundland in winter, and drove the 
English settlers about as if they had been 
sheep. Placed in command of the expedi- 
tion to discover the mouth of the Mississip- 
pi, he accomplished his mission and found- 
ed Louisana. Paul, known as Maricourt, 
was an adopted son of the Iroquois, and was 
called by them Taouistaouisse—or “little 
bird that is ever in motion.” He was often 
sent on missions of importance to these 
Taking his life in his hands, he 
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boldly ventured among them with apparent 
impunity. Francois, the first Bienville, was 
killed by the Iroquois. Louis, the first of the 
sons to whom the seignory of Chateauguay 
was assigned, was killed at Fort Nelson in 
Hudson’s Bay. Jean Baptiste, the second 
of the title of Bienville, was the well known 
governor of Louisiana. From the days of 
early boyhood, he was with his brother Iber- 
ville in his marine expeditions. He accom- 
panied Iberville on the voyage of discovery 
to the Gulf, and when the squadron returned 
to France, Bienville, then but eighteen years 
of age, was left in the little fort at Biloxi. 
The greater part of his life was spent in the 
service of the government in the colony of 
Gabriel, d’Assigny, died in the 
naval service. Antoine, the second Cha- 
teauguay, and the youngest of the sons, was 
governor of Guiana. 

While it may be said that this illustrious 
family cannot fairly be taken as representa- 
tive, it cannot be denied that its record rep- 
resents a tendency of the times. There was 
no opening for the ambition of youth, except 
in the field of adventure. If this taste could 
not be gratified in the army or in the naval 
service, it was apt to take refuge in illicit 
traffic with the natives. All-powerful as was 
the Church, her recruits were drawn rather 
from the colleges of France than from the 
youth of the colony. By the earlier part of 
the eighteenth century, French colonization 
in Canada had developed a typical colonist. 
The feature which especially characterized 
him was love of adventure. That which he 
cared least for was peaceful prosperity. Of 
this characteristic, France took advantage in 
the final struggle with England, and when 
the difficulty of procuring recruits rendered 
the prospects of success desperate, she was 
enabled, through the wonderful loyalty of the 
colony to a country from which it had suf- 
fered only oppression or neglect, to protract, 
even after it was evidently hopeless, the un- 
equal contest with her powerful rival. 

During the same period which in Canada 
had produced this result, another type essen- 
tially different in some particulars was being 
developed in Acadia. For years this colony 
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had been the subject of controversy between 
Great Britain and France. By the Treaty 
of Utrecht in 1713 the most Christian king 
ceded Acadia to Great Britain. Under the 
mild neglect of British rule, with their neu- 
trality undisturbed by the conquerors, the 
little colony of Frenchmen in this province 
prospered and increased in number. Left 
io themselves, the colonists organized a 
species of patriarchal government. With 
tastes and instincts identical with those of 
their kindred and compatriots in the valley 
of the St. Lawrence, they abandoned their 
nomadic habits and became a quiet, bucolic 
population. Hildreth, speaking of them at 
the time of the deportation, thus describes 
the colony: ‘The Acadians had preserved 
all the gay simplicity of ancient French rural 
manners. Never was there a people more 
attached to their homes, or who had more 
reason for being so. They lived in rustic 
plenty, surrounded by herds of cattle and 
sheep, and drawing abundant crops from the 
rich levels, fine sediments deposited by the 
tides on the borders of the basins, and which 
their industry had diked in from the sea.” 
Parkman is disposed to consider this pic- 
ture of Acadian contentment overdrawn. 
He says: ‘Abbé Raynal, who never saw 
the Acadians, has made an ideal picture, 
since copied and improved in prose and 
verse, till Acadia has become Arcadia.” 
On another page he draws a picture of Grand 
Pré in the following words, which, if they 
do not justify all that has been said of the 
\cadians, will at least serve to show the 
character of the scene from which Abbé 
Raynal’s picture was painted. “Before them 
spread the boundless meadows of Grand 
ré, waving with harvests or alive with graz- 
ing cattle, the green slopes behind them were 
dotted with the simple dwellings of the 
Acadian farmers, and the spire of the vil- 
age church rose against a background of 
woody hills.” All statements concur in rep- 
resenting this people as living in a peaceful, 
juliet way, having at command abundant 
means to supply their simple wants. Wheth- 
er unduly influenced by priests or not, wheth- 
cr ignorant and uncultivated or the reverse, 
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they were contented, attached to their homes, 
and had an abundance of worldly goods for 
their needs, such as they were. They had, 
through the aid of the English, solved the 
problem of a successful French emigration, 
even if the result was not of a high order. 
The restless, roving spirit which led LaSalle 
to navigate the current of the Mississippi to 
its mouth, and which prompted Iberville to 
organize the expedition which was successful 
in its search for that river from the gulf, 
drew in its train some of the venturesome 
spirits of the colony, to whom that portion 
of the new world called Canada was already 
old. The vast belt of territory which the 
occupation of Louisiana brought under nom- 
inal French rule, stretching as it did from 
the lakes indefinitely northward and west- 
ward, and comprehending within its claims 
all the region which fed the waters of the 
Ohio, the Mississippi, and the Missouri, was, 
however, too great to be colonized by Can- 
adians. The French king was staggered at 
the size of the task which was set him. He 
was at first reluctant to assert positively that 
he intended to colonize the mouth of the 
Mississippi, and only yielded to stories of 
wealth to be derived from mines, from pearl 
fisheries, and from buffalo-wool. Several 
years of experimental failure followed the 
first lodgment of the French on the shores 
of the Gulf, during which their success was 
limited to conquering a foothold on the 
spongy soil at the mouth of the great river, 
and a post in the burning sands at Biloxi, 
both of which were held by troops at the 
expense of the home government. Thor- 
oughly discouraged and disheartened, the 
king, in 1712, determined to grant the mon- 
opoly of the trade of this indefinite region 
for a term of years to Antony Crozat, and 
the practical control of this vast territory 
passed into the hands of a mercantile monop- 
olist. Five years of failure satisfied Crozat, 
and in 1717 he remitted his privileges to the 
Regent, and the grant was conferred upon 
the famous Mississippi Company. Until 
the collapse of Law’s Bank the efforts of the 
company were put forth in a vigorous way 
to secure a population for the new country, 
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Concessions were granted to prominent men, 
and emigration was undertaken upon a scale 
altogether novel to Frenchmen. The charac- 
ter of the first emigrants who came forward 
under this stimulus was excellent. Agricultur- 
al experiments were started, and for a while 
it seemed as if organized emigration might 
prove successful. The demand, however, 
for laborers, combined with the fact that the 
company was, by the terms of its charter, 
compelled to import a certain number of 
negroes each year, led to opening up the 
slave trade. The collapse of Law’s Bank 
checked the efforts of the company in behalf 
of voluntary emigration, and edicts were is- 
sued in France instructing the courts to aid 
the colony by sentencing convicts to expor- 
tation. Affairs in Louisiana soon assumed 
a shape of neglect and decay, which has been 
vividly depicted by French writers. La 
Harpe says, ‘‘ This company began by send- 
ing over convicts, vagrants, and degraded 
girls. The troops were made up of desert- 
ers, and men indiscriminately picked up in 
the streets of Paris. The warehouses were 
openly robbed by a crowd of inexperienced 
clerks, who sheltered themselves from their 
knaveries by countless false entries.” An- 
other writer, who was also on the spot, says : 
“The army was without discipline ; military 
stores and ammunitions of war were not pro- 
tected ; soldiers deserted at pleasure ; ware- 
houses and storeshivs were pillaged ; forgers, 
thieves, and murderers went unpunished ; 
in short, the country was a disgrace to 
France, being without religion, without jus- 
tice, without discipline, without order, and 
without police.” At the end of fourteen 
years the company abandoned its experi- 
ment, and the government resumed charge 
of the colony. Affairs were not much im- 
proved by the change, if we may believe the 
testimony of an anonymous writer of the 
time, who says: “A child of six years of 
age in New Orleans knows more of raking 
and swearing than a young man of twenty- 
five in France.” . 
A partial offset to the dismal failures of 
the attempt at colonization in what was then 
known as Lower Louisiana may be found in 
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the little settlement in Illinois. In 1711, 
according to Father Marest, “there was no 
village, no bridge, no ferry,no boat,no house, 
no beaten path,” throughout all this region. 
In 1746 the farmers who had planted their 
crops in the fertile prairies were able to come 
to the relief of New Orleans with food. 

Separated from contact with the corruption 
at work at Quebec and New Orleans, the set- 
tlement showed signs of prosperity. The sit- 
uation was not identical with that of the Aca- 
dians, but in its isolation it was similar. The 
prosperity of the former was evidently due 
to the fact that they were left to manage their 
own affairs. The difficulty of communicat- 
ing with the settlers in Illinois was evidently 
an element in their prosperity. 

It was not fated that either of the types of 
French colonists whose evolution has been 
recorded should be permitted to work out a 
further solution of the question. The depor- 
tation of the Acadians and the final withdraw- 
al-of the French flag from the American 
continent brought the settlers face to face 
with a set of questions different from those 
presented by ordinary colonization. Exper- 
ience had demonstrated that the closer the 
connection between the colonies and the 
government, the less the chance for the indi- 
vidual colonist. The various monopolies 
had proved to be failures in themselves, and 
their existence had proved disastrous to the 
colonies. The measure of temporal pros- 
perity seemed to have been proportionate to 
the freedom from interference on the part of 
commercial companies and government offic- 
ials. If it be admitted that the inhabitants 
of Acadia and Illinois were priest-ridden and 
ignorant, we nevertheless find that their suc- 
cess was conimensurate with their positions 
in life, and their opportunities. 

Should the French Republic undertake to- 
day to found a colony, it could not be pre- 
sumed that the policy of Louis xiv. would 
be maintained. We should not expect that 
a monopoly of the trade would be granted 
to a body of capitalists. It would not be in 
accordance with the spirit of the age for 
President Grévy to assert that it was “not for 
the advantage of France that manufactures 
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should prosper in sucha colony.” In short, it 
would be impracticable to maintain towards a 
colony today the attitude of the King towards 
Canada and Louisiana. If the wretched 
peasants whose fate forced them to Acadia 
and to Illinois could, under the adverse cir- 
cumstances which surrounded them, conquer 
the partial success which attended their ef- 
forts ‘at colonization, we mayinfer that under 
more favorable circumstances their success 
would have been more positive. The de- 


plorable failure in Louisiana can be charged 
directly to the managers at home. 
Notwithstanding the drag upon progress in 
Canada caused by the monopolies and the at- 
tempt to force the hot-house civilization of 
France in the backwoods of America, it is 
probable that even here the problem would 
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THE religious sentiment in man has sel- 
dom been more distinctly and generally de- 
veloped in any community than among the 
early settlers of California. The term “early” 
in this article indicates the time beginning 
with the influx of population consequent up- 
on the discovery of gold ; more especially, 
dating from the beginning of the immigra- 
tion from the Eastern States, inaugurated by 
the arrival of the first steamship from the 
Atlantic Coast, which occurred in February 
of 1849. 

This development of religious sentiment 
was the result of natural causes. Men of 
large education, high attainments in every 
department of intelligence, taste, retinement, 
morality, and religion arrived in great num- 
bers at the close of a voyage by sea that had 
been protracted far beyond their expecta- 
tions; or after a trip across the continent, 
entailing trials and toils and disappointments 
that no one could have anticipated. In ei- 
ther case, as the tedium of the sea voyage 
lengthened out, or the dangers and sufferings 
of the overland journey multiplied, each day, 
by increasing the distance from the home of 
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have been worked out as successfully as soil 
and climate would have permitted, but for 
the chronic hostility between France and 
Great Britain. 

The course of events bids fair to make the 
capacity of the French as colonists a lively 
political question. Should this prove to be 
the case, may we not prophesy that the pres- 
ent government will be guided by the'light 
of experience, will recognize the errors of 
former experiments, will give more latitude 
to the colonists themselves, will abandon at- 
tempts to reproduce Versailles and Fontaine- 
bleau in another world, and will permit her 
emigrants to add to the testimony furnished 
by the Acadians, that there is nothing in the 
Frenchman which prevents him from being 
a prosperous colonist ? 

Andrew McFarland Davis. 
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dear ones and the solace of the sanctuary, 
tightened the cords that bound them to 
these. And as the religious sentiment is 
the most moving inspiration in man’s being, 
it is most sure to be first excited in the pres- 
ence of either disappointed purposes or the 
loneliness of isolation. Hence, in multitudes 
of cases, men sought on arriving the first 
opportunity to find the place of religious 
worship and the consolations of devotional 
exercises. 

A single incident will illustrate a multitude 
of cases. Soon after my church was dedi- 
cated, one Sabbath morning, at the close of 
the service, a man of noticeable countenance 
and carriage approached the platform, and 
very quietly said: 

“Would you allow me to have the notices 
you have just read, after you are through 
with them? I want to send them to my 
wife, to convince her that I am not with a 
people quite so barbarous as we supposed 
when I left home, and that I have not aban- 
doned church-going or my religion.” 

I said, “Certainly, after I have repeated 
them in the evening.” 
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When he came for them at the close of 
evening service, he said, with much apparent 
diffidence : 

“My name is William Smith. I was lately 
Governor of the State of Virginia. You may 
have heard my name. My wife is a Baptist, 
and I am deeply interested in the prosperity 
of that church.” 

So strongly was the religious element in 
force, that a very large portion of the newly- 
arrived sought a place of worship, and spent 
the first Sabbath there, though most of them 
were on their way to the mines within the 
week. 

Though the people who came in those 
early times were not a religious sect fleeing 
from persecution, though their emigration 
was in no way connected with or consequent 
upon a religious movement of any kind, 
though they were of all evangelical forms of 
faith, they had enough of pure Christianity 
to rise above all sectional strife, and join 
with one heart and one soul to diffuse through 
all the elements then combining to generate 


an embryo State a healthful religious senti- 
ment. 

It has been said that early Californians 
“builded better than they knew ” ; and this 
has been applied to both the religious and 
the political departments of their work, but 


it is not true in either case. When the “first 
steamship pioneers” (a more typical body of 
men never approached this coast) were on 
their way here, on board the steamer “ Fal- 
con,” in the Caribbean Sea, on the 22d day 
of December, 1848, they celebrated the an- 
niversary of the landing of the Pilgrims on 
Plymouth rock. Perhaps no better illustra- 
tion of the intelligence, the plans, the pur- 
poses, the resolves, with which the early 
builders of this State entered upon and pros- 
ecuted their work, is needed than the “ Pre- 
amble and Resolutions ” unanimously adopt- 
ed by that body. They were prepared and 
presented by O. C. Wheeler, and are ag _fol- 
lows: 

** WHEREAS, It is becoming to keep in remem- 
brance those great events in history which have tend- 
ed to advance the interests and increase the happi- 
ness of our race, and 
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** WHEREAS, We are now permitted to celebrate a 
most important event—one of which our present voy- 
age, in its anxiously looked-for termination, by com- 
parison and by contrast, is most strikingly calculated 
to remind us—it is with deep interest that we pause 
and reflect. While we see a beautiful comparison in 
the leaving of home for a distant shore, in the sailing 
of a pioneer vessel, bearing civil and religious insti- 
tutions to a coast that has never known them, and 
hoping to rear there a great and happy people, the 
contrast is equally gratifying. They fled from a big- 
otry that oppressed their understandings; we are 
sent as the heralds of sentiments in which all our 
people participate. They, in a frail bark, encoun- 
tered storm and calm, and every other peril of the 
sea, to land on an ice-bound foreign coast, among 
untamed savages, at midwinter. We, on a noble 
steamer—the fleet-winged hunting bird—defy the 
calm, and hasten to a mild and balmy clime—the 
elysian coast of our own country, with our own peo- 
ple. They had to generate, rear, propagate, and 
improve institutions for themselves. We take them 
with us, full-grown and mature, and set them up to 
bless a State for all coming time. And, 

"WHEREAS, We trace back all that is beautiful in 
these comparisons, and interesting in these contrasts, 
to the principles and practices of that little patriotic 
band, the two hundred and twenty-sixth anniversary 
of whose landing on Plymouth rock we today cele- 
brate, therefore, 

** Resolved, First, That we hail with gratitude the 
return of the day when our Pilgrim Fathers, under 
the guidance and protection of a merciful Providence, 
reached their destination, and commenced the work 
which has been fraught with such glorious results. 

** Resolved, Second, That we see in the suffering, 
in the self-denial for conscience’s sake, and in the 
enterprise and perseverance of those projectors of an 
untried plan 
love of civil and religious liberty--a spirit ‘worthy of 


the progenitors of a people full of the 


all emulation. 

** Resolved, Third, That the results of their labor 
inspire us with increasing confidence in their princi- 
ples; that these results include a self-diffusing system 
of civil and religious freedom, which has already pen- 
etrated far into the wilds of barbarism, lighting the 
lamp of peace and love in every vale and on every 
mountain top where it goes—the most free and full 
system of general education the world has ever seen, 
diffusing throughout the American Republic an en- 
larged form of enlightened freedom, and laying the 
foundation for an untold amount of peace and happi- 
ness, of greatness and glory, at home, and erecting in 
every kingdom and empire abroad statues of the only 
goddess to which man may safely bow—the right to 
govern self, and freedom to worship God. 

** Resolved, Fourth, That, while we commend the 
spirit that led them to act, and rejoice in the results 
of their efforts, we would fain emulate the former, 


and strive earnestly to attain the latter—would count 
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» comfort of life too dear, no scene of home too 
.weet, no tie of friendship too strong, to yield to the 

\portant mission now before us, viz: To establish 
States of this great Union ona distant coast, to found 
stitutions in a wilderness, to extend all the bless- 
ings of our fatherland to a country richer, and a peo- 
le yet to be greater than the world knew at the 
ime of the event we now celebrate.” 

These principles, formulated and expressed 
by the vanguard of that mighty host of “ Cal- 
ifornia Pioneers ” who adopted and carried 
them out, show plainly that they knew pre- 
cisely what they were doing, and that their 
plans were quite equal to the grandest pos- 
sible achievements. 

The Baptists, having a system of church 
government from which the framers of our 
national government received their ideas of 
the highest type of a republic, were, in this 
instance, as in all others where the great prin- 
ciple of the highest form of religious liberty 
was involved, in the van. They selected a 
man whom the whole denomination (then 
numbering more than a million of commun- 
icants) united in believing to be the man for 
the place. They commissioned him with a 
virtual carte blanche as to ways and means in 
his work, and placed him on board the first 
steamer that carried the United States mail di- 
rect from New York to San Francisco—the 
“Falcon,” which sailed from New York at 
noon, December rst, 1848. There were with 
him threeotherclergymen of other denomina- 
tions, two of whom reached and landed with 
him at San Francisco February 28th, 1849. 

To understand some of the prominent diffi- 
culties that surrounded the initial work in 
San Francisco, it is necessary to know that 
all his plans, and ali those of the Home Mis- 
sionary Society that sent him, involving his 
entire outfit, and every class of preparation 
that was made, were made without the slight- 
est knowledge of the discovery of gold in 
California (the steamer had been at sea three 
days when the news of the discovery of gold 
in California was first published in Washing- 
ton), an event which so completely reversed 
almost every phase of life connected with 
the formation of society and the transaction 
of business, that everything -was absolutely 
new. No calculations or arrangements, no 
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provisions for supplies nor plans for work, 
made under any set of circumstances hith- 
erto known to Missionary Boards, were at 
all adapted to the surroundings of the mis- 
sionary as he landed, to begin his work. 

Mr. Wheeler found here a Baptist man, 
Charles L. Ross, who had brought out to 
the Coast, some two years before, a small 
stock of goods, and had since been “ mer- 
chandising” with great success, and yet re- 
tained enough of his piety to enter heartily 
into the work which Mr. Wheeler had come 
to do. He had some traits of character de- 
veloped to 4 most extraordinary degree— 
traits which, on occasion, in the wild, unprece- 
dented state of things consequent upon the 
heterogeneous influx of the gold-seekers, 
served as well in religious as in commercial 
enterprise. A fact or two will give an intelli- 
gent view of the man on this point. 

After the discovery of gold, early in 1848, 
and before any communication was had with 
American or European commercial ports, 
the demand for supplies of almost every kind 
became often oppressive. There were no 
railways, no telegraphs, no steamships, by 
means of which they could communicate ; 
no intimation when any vessel would ap- 
proach the coast. Yet it was of the utmost 
importance to the merchant that he obtain 
the earliest opportunity to board an incom 
ing vessel, and make such purchases as 
would in a measure forestall the efforts of his 
rivals. For this purpose, each of several trad- 
ing houses kept in constant readiness a good 
boat and a set of oarsmen, with which they 
might hope to get on board any craft that 
came into the harbor, and secure the first 
chance. In the front rank of these compet- 
ing houses, were those of C. L. Ross and of 
Howard & Mellus. It was extremely rare 
that a vessel of any kind came into the har- 
bor with merchandise. One day, “ A brig 
is coming in,” was shouted. In a moment, 
Howard had the rudder-lines of his boat, 
and Ross those of his, and every oarsman 
sprung his “ash” to the utmost. It was 
about three miles to the brig, and the race 
was closely contested ; and Ross was only 
a hundred yards ahead, when he grasped 
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the ropes and sprang over the bulwarks. The 
captain, who was also supercargo, met him 
at the rail, when, without one preliminary 
word, Ross said, in his peculiarly rapid 
manner, 

* Got any red woolen shirts ?” 

“ Yes,” said the captain, ‘‘a hundred doz- 
en.” 

Without asking a single question as to 
what else the vessel contained, Ross said, 

“What will you take for your entire car- 
go—everything in the ship?” 

“A hundred per cent. on the New York 
invoice,” said the captain. ° 

“It is done,” said Ross, as he handed 
the skipper a hundred dollars, “and this 
binds the bargain.” 

And as the captain received the money 
and said “ Yes,” Howard reached the deck. 
There were no red woolen shirts in the 
country, and every miner must have a pair, 
even if they cost him a hundred dollars—and 
Ross Avex" it. 

This spirit of dash and enterprise was cor- 
respondingly exhibited in his religious acts. 
When our steamer arrived, having on board 
Rev. O. C. Wheeler and wife—Mrs. Wheel- 
er being the first, and for a considerable 
time the only, female missionary in Califor- 
nia—Mr. Ross at once assumed the entire 
responsibility of their care and expenses. 
He had, some time before, suspended work 
on a dwelling for himself, because lumber 
had risen to $450 per thousand; but before 
night of the first day he had several mechan- 
ics at work onthe house, under orders to 
“complete it in the shortest possible time,” 
notwithstanding lumber had risen $100 a 
thousand since he suspended. He at once 
hired the best shanty to be had, advanced 
$300 for the rent, and saw them as comfort- 
able as possible until his own house was 
done, when he took them there and made 
their living free, at a time when such board 
and rooms were worth $500 a month. 

Afterward, when the pastor announced 
from the pulpit that he would on next Sab- 
bath morning preach on the life and services 
of General Taylor, late President of the 
United States, news of whose death had just 
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reached us, as the congregation was dispers- 
ing, Mr. Ross said: 

“ Parson, if you are going to do that, this 
house must be enlarged, for it is crowded on 
common occasions.” 

And before next Saturday midnight, an 
addition of 25x 40 feet was made to the 
church, seated, and all complete. 

We also found at San Francisco a young 
Englishman, George Inwood, a Baptist, who 
had crossed the plains from Missouri a year 
or two before. He was not a classically ed- 
ucated man, but intelligent, and of unflinch- 
ing principles, especially in his religion. He 
soon went to the mines, leaving his church 
letter with the missionary, so that he might 
become a constituent member of the first 
church when it should be organized. In a 
few weeks he sent down $800 to the mis- 
sionary, saying he wished it “ applied toward 
the building of a church.” At the end of 
ninety days he returned with $14,000 in 
gold, which he had personally taken out of 
a mine during his absence, above his ex- 
penses and the $800 which he had sent be- 
fore. Of this $14,000 he at once advanced 
$5,000 ($2,000 as a donation), to aid in the 
expenses of a church edifice. 

With these two, and other coadjutors, Mr. 
Wheeler proceeded, as soon as possible, to 
organize a church and build a church edifice, 
which was the first erected by any denom- 
ination in California. It was only 30x50 
feet on the ground, its walls twelve feet 
high, the studding 3 x 4 inch pine scantling, 
four feet apart, covered with pine clapboards 
from Massachusetts four feet long, six inch- 
es wide, one-eighth of an inch thick at one 
edge, and six-eighths at the other. The 
roof was made of some old’ sails, obtained 
from a brig in the harbor. Instead of lath 
and plaster, the interior walls and ceiling 
were of the cheapest kind of unbleached 
muslin, without paint or paper. The seats 
were merely benches with a narrow rail at 
the back, and yet it cost more than sa 
thousand dollars in gold. Mr. Ross pur- 
chased the lot for $10,000, and assumed the 
responsibility of the entire cost of both build- 
ing and lot, toward which he made one per 
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sonal donation of $5,000, beside many smaller 
- gifts, and an expenditure of time, which, for 
a man in such large business, in such times, 
could not be estimated in money. 

On the roth of July, early in the morning, 
the material being on the ground, I bored 
the first hole for the frame, and did the first 
carpenter work on the first Protestant church 
building erected in what is now the State of 
California: and on the sth of August I 
preached the dedication sermon, from Psalm, 
cxxil. 1: “Z was glad when they said unto 
me, Let us go into the house of the Lord.” A\\ 
the Protestant clergymen resident in the 
town were present, and participated in the 
exercises, which were of an exceedingly in- 
teresting character. It will be observed by the 
dates given that the building, from the com- 
mencement to the close of its erection and 
completion, required only twenty-two working 
days. This church, erected by the Baptists, 
the first in California, was freely tendered to 
and occupied by the first Episcopalian cler- 
gyman who arrived under the auspices of his 
church, and his first service was held there 
on the first Sabbath after his arrival. The 
first preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 
church who arrived, now the Bishop of Af- 
was also tendered and accepted the 
free use of the church for his services one 
half of each Sabbath, until his church was 
ready for his occupancy. . 

On the Sabbath, both morning and even- 
ing, the church was usually full to repletion, 
and often with no woman present but the 
pastor’s wife. The men were mostly in red or 
blue woolen shirts, and often without coats: 
and yet, for true dignity of demeanor, for in- 
telligence and enterprise of countenance, for 
acts and words and ways that bespeak the 
highest type of men and gentlemen, they 
have seldom been equaled—never surpassed. 

\ few months after the completion of the 
church, Mr. John C, Pelton, a Baptist and a 
teacher of experience, arrived, bearing testi- 
monials from the highest educational author- 
ities in Massachusetts, and proposing to pur- 
sue his profession here. After a somewhat 
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thorough examination of the field, he came 
to Mr. Wheeler and said: 
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“ If you will let me have the use of your 
church without rent, I will open a free pud- 
lic school in it.” 

The proposition was agreed to, and the 
school was opened and taught for several 
terms, free to all pupils, the expenses being 
borne entirely by the teacher and a few mem- 
bers of the church. Afterward the town 
authorities paid Mr. Pelton a regular salary, 
assumed entire control of the enterprise, and 
continued to enlarge the work, which—with 
the codperation of Mr. T. J. Nevins, who 
brought with him from the State of New 
York a copyof the excellent public school sys- 
tem of that State—was soon formulated into 
what is now our free public school system: 
a system which covers the entire educational 
ground, from the lowest grade of the primary 
school to the close of our noble University 
course. 

It was a promiment article in the instruc- 
tions given to their first missionary, by the 
** American Baptist Home Mission Society,” 
to spare no pains to see educational work 
commenced at the earliest practical day, 
and systematized and prosecuted with the 
utmost thoroughness.” To this injunction 
he to whom it was given and his coadjuta- 
tors, coming later, have continuously given 
diligent heed. 

In September of 1850, Rev. F. E. Pre- 
veaux, from Massachusetts, arrived, and was 
soon thereafter installed ina school on Pow- 
ell street, which he taught with varied suc- 
cess, and one or two changes of location, 
during a few years; when, his health failing, 
he returned to his native home, and soon 
died. 

Rev. Hiram Hamilton and his wife, both 
experienced teachers, arrived at an early 
day and settled at Santa Clara, where they 
opened a school for young ladies, and taught 
with much success for several years. Some 
of the young ladies graduated at this school 
are now among the most cultivated and in- 
telligent wives and mothers in the State. 

Within the “early” period, or “first ten 
years” of the State, the Baptists established 
and conducted several other schools in differ- 
ent parts of the State, with gratifying success. 
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Their efforts in the direction of denomina- 
tional schools, have been less successful, 
however, than they might have been, but for 
the fact that leading and prominent men in 
the denomination have steadily bent their 
energies toward the one great, absorbing in- 
terest of free public schools. It has always 
been, and still is, their highest ambition to 
see our public schools of all grades, includ- 
ing our fine State University, attain the high- 
est possible state of excellence. 

In the matter of organizing churches and 
the construction of church edifices, it seems 
to be undesirable to detain the reader with 
very much of date and detail. These things 
abound in the archives of the denomination, 
and are always accessible. Hence, my brev- 
ity on this pojnt. 

In the spring of 1850 I organized the first 
Baptist church in San Jose, and being still 
alone as a minister of my denomination, sup- 
plied them with preaching once a month for 
six months, when Rev. L. O. Grenell arrived, 
and was installed as their pastor. 

In September of the same year I organ- 
ized the first Baptist church in Sacramento. 
At the organization of this church there oc- 
curred an incident so strikingly illustrative 
of the uncongenial elements composing our 
population at that time, that it will be better 
than a whole page of description. In the 
midst of the work of adopting the order of 
receiving new members, the moderator read: 

“Tt shall be the duty of the pastor, on be- 
half of the church, to give the hand of fel- 
owship to each newly received member.” 

‘““What is that?” asked Brother B . 
from Southwestern Missouri, rising in the far 
corner of the room, “ The pastor give the 
hand of fellowship! I never heard of such 
a thing in my life.” 

“What has been your custom?” Brother 
B—— ?” asked the Moderator. 

“Why, the whole church give the hand of 








fellowship, of course !” said Brother B- . 

‘“* What, every member of the church give 
the hand of fellowship ?” said the venerable 
Deacon Wheeler from Rhode Island. 
never heard of such a thing in my life.” 

These men were almost from the extremes 
of our country, where customs in minor 
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matters differed, and each really thought the 
custom of his section was the only one prac- 
ticed in any country on earth. The truth 
was, that the population in those early times 
had come from every portion of the civilized 
world, from every nation on earth, each a 
mature man, fixed in all his habits, and those 
habits often diverse as the poles on the same 
subject ; which made the effort to unify and 
consolidate them in any class of work, in 
any department of life, most inconceivably 
difficult. 

Another fact shows the everywhereness 
from which the people came at that time. 
At the first observance of the Lord’s Supper, 
in our first church in San Francisco, there 
were only eleven communicants, and yet 
they were of seven distinct nationalities. 

This diversity of birthplace and home 
fostered a coolness and indifference to ac- 
quaintance and social life that would not 
have existed had they all been of one nation- 
ality. Added to this was the anomalous fact 
that noto ne in ten had come with any sort 
of intention of making a home here, or of 
remaining longer than sufficient time to ac- 
cumulate gold enough to make him ‘“com- 
fortable,” and then go home to enjoy it. 
Hence, it was no uncommon thing when so- 
liciting a person to become associated in 
some one of the organizations that we were 
trying to establish, to meet the rebuff: 

“I didn’t come here to stay. I don't 
want to join any society. I don’t want any 
acquaintances,” 

The cost of everything needed in life was 
absolutely fabulous. For a few weeks after our 
arrival there were no potatoes in the town or 
vicinity. A small vessel arrived from the Sand- 
wich Islands, her captain having gathered and 
brought with him the refuse of the croponsev- 
eral farms, those that had been left on the 
ground as too small to be used. It was made 
public that potatoes were in the market. I 
went to the designated place with my basket, 
and asked the huckster : 

“* Have you potatoes ?” 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“* How do you sell them ?” I asked. 

“ A dollar and a half,” he replied. 

I said, “A dollar and a half a bushel ?” 
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‘“O, no,” he said; ‘fa dollar and a half a 
pound. They are very fine.” And fine 
they were—not averaging as large as common 
English walnuts. 

The new church had provided for our sup- 
port, and we decided to go to keeping house. 
The only house to be had was one that had 
been erected with especial reference to ac- 
commodating us. It was 16x24 feet on the 
ground, a very low story and a half high, cov- 
ered with undressed lumber, and lined and 
ceiled with cloth and paper. The owner said: 

“ You may have it for three hundred dol- 
lars a month, though it is worth a good deal 
more.” 

His statement was soon verified. We had 
just paid our first month's rent in advance, 
and had been in the house only a few days, 
when a Baptist man and his family arrived 
from New England, and must have a place 
in which to live. He came to me and said: 
I will give you three hundred dollars a month 
for one-half of your house, and will pay from 
the first of the month, when you took it.” 
And he did. 

Carpenters received sixteen dollars a day 
for their work, and physicians charged six- 
teen dollars a visit to their patients. 

This strange mixture of peoples, plans, 
purposes, habits, manners, and customs often 
developed in business transactions the most 
ludicrous scenes imaginable. When we ar- 
rived there was scarcely any tea in the coun- 
try on sale; and there were thousands of 
men in the mines who thought they could not 
do without their tea. In a few days a ship 
came in from China loaded with tea. As 
soon as possible the tea was landed, and 
stored in an immense shed or shell of a 
building. Messengers were sent into the 
mining camps, far and near, to notify traders 
that on a certain day a cargo of tea would 
be sold at auction. On the appointed day 
large numbers of dealers in miners’ supplies 
from the country were present, each with a 
bag of gold dust, to purchase a few chests 
for his store. The auctioneer put up “ten 
chests, with a privilege.” ‘That is, with the 
privilege of taking more at the rate he had 
bid for the ten. . The bidding was spirited, 


and the excitement increased, while a calm, 
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dark-complexioned man—Sam Brannan—sat 
on a high box in the rear of the building, 
quite away from others, and without at all 
abating his whittling, regularly raised the bid 
just as the word “Sold” was about to be pro- 
nounced. Finally the ten chests were 
knocked down to “Sam Brannan.” 

“*How many will you take, Mr. Brannan ?” 
said the auctioneer. 

Without ceasing to whittle or raising his 
head, he, with the most utter nonchalance, 
replied, 

“The whole d—n concern”—and Sam 
Brannan & Co. controlled all the tea on the 
coast. No matter what they paid, they were 
sure of ready sale and large profits 

Another feature which has probably no 
parallel in all the commercial transpirings of 
the world, was exhibited in the clerkship of 
the mercantile houses. Five hundred dol- 
lars a month, with the privilege of doing bus- 
iness in the store on their own account, was 
not unusual. Nor was it singular, if, in six 
or nine months, when the sheriff sold out 
the store, the clerk was able to purchase it 
and hire his own employer. Maultitudes of 
men, when leaving their old homes, thinking 
that all that was necessary was to reach San 
Francisco, invested all they had after paying 
their passage in a mercantile venture of 
some kind, purposing to sell on arrival at 
large profits. Illustrative of many, many 
cases, the following scene was one day wit- 
nessed by the writer. A gentleman who had 
just arrived sought the store of a prominent 
merchant, to whom he had letters of intro- 
duction. The proprietor was ‘not in,” but 
the “clerk with a privilege” was ; and, bow- 
ing very politely, said: “Can I do anything 
for you?” 

The stranger said: “I hope you can. I 
have a little venture that I wish to dispose 
of.” 

“Ves! 
invoice ?” 

The stranger presented it. He ran his 
eye over it, and saw at a glance that it con- 
tained the very articles which were in con- 
stant demand,.and which no house in town 
could then supply. Yet he handed it back, 
and, with well-feigned disappointment, said: 


What is it? Let me see your 
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“You haven't brought ‘Aem things out 
here with you, have you ?” 

“Ves, I have. They are now landing.” 

“I am sorry—very sorry—d—n sorry for 
you. Not suited to this market at all.” 

“Well, what will you give me for them?” 

“Don’t want ’em! Wouldn’t buy ’em at 
any price! Couldn’t sell ’em at all.” 

“Do give me something for them. They 
are all I have left in the world, and I must 
get to the mines. Beside, I am entirely out 
of funds, and am hungry.” And as he said 
this, his two great, handsome black eyes 
each became an island, his chin quivered, 
and his whole manly countenance expressed 
woe of the deepest dye, as he turned to go. 

“ Sorry, so sorry, you have been so unfor- 
tunate in your selection. Wish I cou/d do 
something for you.” 

The stranger was nearly half a block off, 
when the clerk called and beckoned at the 
same time: ‘‘Say! come back! I declare, 
I don’t want to see a man starve. I'll give 
you fifty per cent. on the invoice price, if I 
lose it all! I'll share the misfortune with you.” 

The bargain was closed, the gold-dust 


weighed, and the stranger sought relief from 


his hunger. In less than thirty minutes the 
clerk had disposed of the entire purchase at 
more than a thousand per cent. on the cost 
—as he was well satisfied, all the time, that 
he could do. 

In six months, this clerk bought the store 
under the hamnfer, turned the “ boss” into 
the street, and is now a millionaire. 

After 1851, arrivals of clergymen were 
more frequent; several of these were men of 
education and talent, and skilled in the work 
of the ministry. Early among these was 
Rev. J. B. Saxton, who is still doing yeoman 
service in the building of the State: soon 
after, Rev. O. B. Stone, who did several 
years of hard work, and then returned to the 
East. In 1854, Rev. S. S. Wheeler, with 
his family, arrived, “located” at Placerville, 
Eldorado county, and did missionary work 
in Eldorado, Placer, Nevada, and Amador 
counties, preaching, educating, and organiz- 
ing churches for ten years, until he had a 
fall from his horse, which unfitted him for 
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further work, and in some two or three years 
caused his death. : 

It is not the purpose of this paper to eulo- 
gize individuals, nor to give the details of 
work: but to give some faint insight (a full 
view cannot be presented by language) into 
the character of the unique and strange pop- 
ulation that gathered here from every part 
of earth, rushing for the mines like the cir- 
cling waters of the whirlpool dashing upon 
the rocks below; and to summarize the part 
borne and the influence exerted by the Bap- 
tists in bringing this chaotic mass of human- 
ity into the staid habits and symmetric form 
of a great and prosperous State. 

During the period that has been, by my 
predecessors in this series of articles, denomi- 
nated “early” the Baptists published relig- 
ious newspapers, established schools in large 
numbers, and organized one hundred and 
eight churches in the country, from Siskiyou 
to San Diego, and from the sea to the moun- 
tain summits. 

And although some of these churches, 
after a time, became extinct, yet each one 
bore its part, served its day, did its work, 
and exerted a healthful social, moral, polit- 
ical, and religious influence, tending to the 
consolidation of materials and the formation 
of the State, just as directly and just as per- 
fectly as though it had endured for a thou- 
sand years. It is a fallacious idea that a 
church that exists but a short time ought not 
to have been brought into existence. All 
the churches established by Christ and the 
apostles became extinct one after another, 
but each accomplished the purpose of its ex- 
istence while it lived. So with our churches 
in California, as in all new countries (and 
more so here than elsewhere, because we had 
a more intense newness than any other)— 
some had short lives, but all had active and 
useful lives. 

As no people on earth have broader or 
more energetic views of human rights and 
“freedom to worship God” than the Bap- 
tists, so none are more consecrated to the 
work of securing to and establishing in the 
State the highest attainable excellence in 
every department of the government. 

O. C. Wheeler. 
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THE DRIFT OF POWER IN THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. 


VIEWED with respect to the distribution of 
power, the present position of England’s 
central government suggests that after a long 
series of experiments, the nation has return- 
ed almost to its point of departure. The 
primitive government of the existing English 
stock in England was the government of an 
isolated community, in which the whole pow- 
er rested in the hands of the freemen, and 
was exercised immediately by the whole body 
itself, or by its agents. This was a form of 
government adapted only to the limited area 
of the primitive settlement. When these 
primary groups became united, and the area 
of the enlarged dominion became so great as 
to prevent the whole body of freemen from 
participating directly in the affairs of the 
state, the first step was taken towards setting 
up the rule of an aristocracy presided over 
by a king. Immediately after the union of 
the petty kingdoms of Anglo-Saxon England 
into the kingdom of Ecgberht, the popular 
element of the nation did not participate in 
the affairs of the central government. The 
circumstances of expanded dominion had 
relegated the activity of the great mass of the 
people to local concerns. The conditions 
were, therefore, favorable to the existence of 
an aristocratic government; and that the 
aristocracy which governed the English peo- 
ple between the tenth and thirteenth centur- 
ies was something more than an aristocracy 
of wealth or of birth, is sufficiently indicated 
by the name of the assembly through which 
its powerwas exercised. This was England’s 
experiment with a pure aristocracy ; and the 
case with which it was maintained at this 
time was due principally to two causes: 
first, the ignorance of all but the few; sec- 
ond, the absence of any tried and approved 
means by which the great body of the people 
could put forth their power while scattered 
over all England. The discovery and ap- 
plication of means by which the power of 
the people could be exerted under these con- 


ditions closed the period of aristocratic ex- 
clusiveness in English politics. There fol- 
lowed a new experiment in the distribution 
of power. 

The admission of city and county repre- 
sentatives to Parliament, in the thirteenth 
century, was an invasion of the aristocratic 
monopoly in government, and was a step 
towards the introduction of the democratic 
element tu codperation with the aristocracy. 
The immediate departure from aristocracy 
was, however, very slight; inasmuch as the 
counties in the beginning could be repre- 
sented only by members of the nobility, and 
the representatives of the cities were elected 
by exclusive corporations. But even this 
slight concession was followed by a reaction 
in the form of the disfranchising statute of 
1430. From this time onward the political 
history of England shows movement along 
several lines: first, to increase the functions 
of the central government at the expense of 
the local organizations ; second, to increase, 
in the central government itself, the power 
of the Lower House at the expense of the 
Crown and the Lords; third, to make the 
Lower House the creature of a larger arid 
larger number of voters. These changes 
have resulted in making the ministry merely 
a committee of the Lower House, and the 
Lower House a committee of the enfran- 
chised part of the population. The connec- 
tion between the English ministry of today 
and the great national party which it repre- 
sents is scarcely less immediate than that 
which existed between the original Saxon 
settlers and their elected officers. The 
Crown and Lords still exist, but an inde- 
pendent decision on the part of either is no 
longer to be thought of. Under the consti- 
tution, the Crown is endowed with the power 
of an absolute veto, but its exercise at pres- 
ent would be regarded as a revolution, so 
completely has custom superseded the law 
of two centuries ago. And the House of 
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Lords has, under the same constitution, the 
power to reject any measure passed by the 
Commons. But no sooner is there mani- 
fest, on the part of the Lords, a disposition 
to exercise this power, than the nation be- 
gins to bestir itself to coerce them to con- 
form their action to the will of the dominant 
party. The forms of these institutions still 
continue, but their ancient power has drifted 
back to the freemen, who exercise it in the 
most direct manner consistent with their 
large numbers. The action of the ministry 
must conform to the will of the majority of 
the Commons, and the majority of the Com- 
mons must be in accord with the majority of 
the electors. In this necessary harmony of 
the governmental executive and the bulk of 
the electors, is the ground for the statement 
that after several centuries of experiments in 
the matter of the distribution of power, the 
English people have returned to a position 
not essentially different from that from which 


they set out. 
If we attempt to explain this drift of po- 


litical power in England, we shall find an 
important cause of it in the ditficulty—per- 
haps in the impossibility—of so distributing 
this power that the several departments of 
the government shall be held in a just and 
even balance. If this balance is disturbed 
by one department receiving more power 
than is necessary to place it in equilibrium 
with the other departments, this one depart- 
ment is thus enabled to encroach on the 
others, and, in the course of time, to domi- 
nate in the government. The power to 
loosen or tighten the national purse-strings 
was the specially efficient possession of the 
Commons, and constituted the principal ad- 
vantage over the other departments, which 
have finally succumbed to its supremacy. 

If the political drift which we have ob- 
served in England has an efficient cause in 
an inevitably unequal distribution of power, 
we must look for a similar tendency, or a 
tendency to the supremacy of some one de- 
partment, wherever an attempt is made to 
distribute power derived from the nation. 
Assuming the permanence of the fundamen- 
tal principles of human nature, and the con- 
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tinuance of the dominant social tendencies 
which are revealed in history, the course of 
England’s political progress appears as the 
type of the necessary evolution of popular 
government. This gradual drift of power 
towards some given point in the organism is 
illustrated by the history of federal govern 
ments. Even the brief history of the United 
States shows this tendency of power in the 
relation of the States to the Federal Govern- 
ment. It was supposed by the makers of 
the Federal Constitution that they had so dis- 
tributed the pulitical power of the nation be- 
tween the State and Federal Governments 
that there would be no encroachment of the 
one on the other. But, by placing the pow- 
er of final interpretation in one of the organs 
of the Federal Government, as it was neces- 
sary to do in order that the federation might 
be held together, conditions were established 
favorable to the gravitation of power toward 
the center; for the human quality of the 
government made it more than probable 
that, in cases of doubt, the interpretation 
would be always in its own favor. For this 
and other reasons, wherever in the history of 
the world we find a federation having an 
internal organization sufficiently strong to 
maintain its own existence, we observe an 
inevitable drift of power from the several 
States to the central government. This is 
true of all the federations, from the Achzan 
League to the United States, that have been 
sufficiently permanent to win a place in his- 
tory. Each of these governments shows the 
failure of an attempt to distribute the na- 
tional power in such a manner as to preserve 
the State and Federal Governments in equi- 
librium. 

The specific movement of power which 
has been observed in the history of the Eng- 
lish government, is manifest also within the 
central government of the United States. 
There is to be noted, however, this differ- 
ence: in England, the absence of a written 
constitution and the possession of sovereign 
power by the national legislature, have per- 
mitted this body, without an appeal to any 
higher authority, to modify the government, 
or to shift the preponderance of power from 
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one department to another; while in the 
United States, similar changes have been 
brought about, and, under the continued 
operation of existing forces, will hereafter 
be brought about, through judicial stretching 
and twisting of a written constitution, or 
through amendments of the constitution it- 
self. The presence of a written constitution 
only renders slower the movement toward 
the accumulation of power at a single point 
in the governmental organization. 

If we find in England alone the culmina- 
tion of the tendency to bring the affairs of 
government, into the immediate control of 
the electors, it must be remembered that in 
England alone there have been six hundred 
years of popular rule. In other States with 
popular rule, whether with restricted or uni- 
versal suffrage, in which representatives of 
the people have the right to initiate laws, 
and consequently the power to shape the 
governmental policy, there are present the 
conditionsand internal forces which conduce 
to the attainment of the same end. There 
appears to be wanting only time to enable 
all popular governments to reach essentially 
the same position, politically, that England 
has already reached, or that position in which 
the English will find themselves on the at- 
tainment of universal suffrage. All the dom- 
inant forces of existing Aryan society, those 
derived from the spread of popular educa- 
ition, from the increasing intercourse between 
communities and classes, and from the grow- 
ing recognition of political equality, contrib- 
ute ta the establishment of this tendency. 
It finds confirmation, moreover, in the his- 
tory and organization of popular governments 
everywhere. Our national history shows 
that in the United States there has been a 
marked drift of power towards the central 
government, and in the central government 
itself, a drift of power towards the Lower 
House. In short, every representative gov- 
ernment in which the representatives of the 
people have the right to initiate laws, however 
the political power of the nation may have 
been distributed at first, tends to move in 
a certain course, whose end or culmination 
is the nearest practicable connection between 
the voters of the dominant national party 
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and the actual business of government. 
When this point is reached, and the whole 
burden of governing a great nation rests, as 
in England, on a committee of the represen- 
tatives of the people, the political cycle of 
that nation isrun. And whenit is found, as 
it has been found in England, that the busi- 
ness devolving upon the governing commit- 
tee is so multifarious and complex as to ren- 
der its proper execution impossible, the 
time has arrived fora redistribution of power. 

After the passage of one more reform bill, 
making the suffrage universal, this will be 
essentially the position of England. In 
view of the fact that the political power for- 
merly possessed by the Crown and the Lords 
has been transferred to the Commons, and 
that the Commons have become the creatures 
of the whole enfranchised part of the nation, 
and the electors are thus brought as near as 
practicable to the actual conduct of affairs, 
there remains no important step to be taken 
in this direction. 

The tendency of centuries having found 
here its culmination, there are abundant rea- 
sons for supposing that the next important 
change in English political life will be the 
result of a great reconstructive effort, put 
forth to create new and efficient organs of 
power in place of the Crown and the Lords; 
or, more particularly, in place of the Lords, 
whose functions, aside from their activity in 
behalf of their own perpetuation, have dwin- 
dled to merely those of opposition, yet an 
opposition which may always be overcome in 
the last resort. 

At this point—that is, at the culmination 
of this tendency to bring the electors into 
the closest possible proximity to govern- 
mental affairs—it is asserted that there must 
be a redistribution of power. The reasons 
for this assertion may not be exhaustively 
given. It may, however, be said in gen- 
eral, that the attainment of rational freedom 
is one of the chief ends of the state, and 
that it is only through the means of political 
institutions that this end may be attained. 
If, therefore, the tendency which we have 
considered is to break down and ignore these 
institutions, it is clear that they must be re- 
vived or new ones created before the state 
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can be in a position to secure its legitimate 
purpose ; and the revival or creation of po- 
litical institutions is simply another phrase 
for the distribution or redistribution of polit- 
ical power. It may be stated, moreover, 
as a general principle of social activity, that 
there is a tendency in society to put forth its 
efforts for self-conservation and progress, in 
the line of least resistance ; and it follows 
from this that no institutions which have lost 
all their functions but those of obstruction, 
can permanently remain a part of thesocial or- 
ganism. ‘They will ultimately either be sup- 
planted by others, or be once more endowed 
with the power of positive action; and to 
effect either of these results there will be 
necessary a redistribution of that power which 
has drifted into the hands of the people. 
If at this point such redistribution does not 
take place, we have to suppose that all that 
activity which since the beginning of politi- 
cal life has been devoted to a fancied im- 
provement of the form of the government 
will at once and forever cease—a supposition 
entirely at variance with the known laws of 
social activity. There is another anda prac- 
tical consideration, which—the supposition 
having been reached—will urge imperatively 
the redistribution of power. I refer to the 
actual inability of the ministers, where the 
power of a great nation rests with them, as 
in England, to carry to a proper and suc- 
cessful issue all the varied and far-reaching 
undertakings that devolve upon them. 
England is, therefore, about to face the 
great question of the redistribution of her 
political power. I do not mean that this 
work must be undertaken this year or the 
next, but that it is a task of the future from 
which there is If, moreover, 
present tendencies are indications of future 
conditions, it is a task which will ultimately 
present itself to every nation whose govern- 
ment rests for its primary foundation on the 
will of the people. It may require a longer 
period for a federal republic, like the United 
States, to reach the position which England 
has finally reached, than for a republic whose 
power is already centralized, like that of 
But in the nature of each there 


no escape. 


France. 


inhere forces which conduce to the same 
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end. Still, while it may be readily admitted 
that the history of our national life shows a 
tendency to place more and more power in 
the central government, it may, perhaps, be 
denied that there is any evidence of power 
drifting away from the President and the 
Senate, and tending to concentrate itself in 
the House of Representatives. A careful 
examination, however, will reveal certain con- 
siderations drawn from the nature of the 
Lower House, and from its relation to other 
departments of the government, that point 
clearly to its ultimate supremacy, and to the 
gradual crowding of the people.nearer and 
nearer to the actual exercise of power. To 
indicate two or three of these we may men- 
tion: 1. The relatively greater and greater 
importance which the finances are assuming 
in the affairs of legislation and administra- 
tion, coupled with the fact that in these mat- 
ters the Lower House alone possesses the 
right of the initiative. 2. The claim of the 
Lower House to be heard in the making of 
treaties, which is fixed by the Constitution 
clearly as a function of the President and 
the Senate. 3. The more intimate relation 
which members of this House hold to the 
great body of the people, and the greater 
share of popular confidence which for this 
reason they are likely to enjoy; or, in other 
words, the increasing power and prestige 
which, in the progress of democracy, the 
members of the Lower House are to acquire 
more and more abundantly, as the bearers 
of the most direct, and consequently the 
most authoritative message from the electors. 
4. The demand of the voters that the rep- 
resentatives shall pledge themselves to vote 
as directed by their constituents. 

These are a few of a very long list of facts 
which indicate not only the disposition of 
the great body of electors to lay their hands 
directly on the machinery of government, 
but also their ability to advance toward their 
desired end. The relative power of the 
Lower House is likely to be further increased 
by the tendency to turn the Senate into a 
body of millionaires, men who, whatever their 
other qualifications, necessarily bring to the 
work of legislation a strong class bias, and 
who will be suspected by the people of hav- 
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ing interests of their own too absorbing to 
yermit them to devote their energies unre- 
servedly to the general welfare of the nation. 
Our political drift, then, is manifestly to 
break down and render powerless all institu- 
tions which stand between the people and 
their actual, and, so far as practicable, direct 
exercise of the functions of government. In 
other words, the present tendency in the po- 
litical affairs of this nation will lead us, if 
continued, to the concentration of the bulk 
of the essential powers of government in the 
hands of a few persons who will be answer- 
able to the electors. At the culmination of 
this tendency we shall stand face to face 
with the same problem that England will be 
soon called upon to solve. 

In view of the embarrassment of this situ- 
ation, we derive from the observed tendency 
of democracy a suggestion which ought to 
have weight in determining our political con- 
duct. Having settled the important ques- 
tion that we are a nation, it is clear that that 
course should be pursued which will defer to 
as late a period as possible the culmination 
of the inherent tendencies of our political 
organization; for no thoughtful man can 
look with anything but anxiety to the time 
when the great irresponsible multitude will 
stretch its all-powerful arm over intervening 
institutions, and thrust its hand directly into 
governmental affairs. In all this we have 
the ground and reason of a vigorously con- 
servative policy. Speaking generally from 
this point of view, that policy is praiseworthy 
which seeks to maintain the power and in- 
tegrity of our political institutions, and that 
blameworthy which urges consciously the 
fatal drift of power away from our local or- 
ganizations towards the center, bringing us 
nearer the unwelcome issue of democracy. 

But when this need of a redistribution of 
power arrives, what then? In England, as has 
been suggested, such a need is not far off; and 
in the United States there appears to be a ten- 
dency towards it. The question of this re- 
distribution, as it will appear soon in Eng- 
land, and ultimately in all countries with rep- 
resentative governments, is a question of the 
choice and adoption of a new form of gov- 
ernment, or of a modification of the old. 
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The result of this choice will not be the 
same in all nations, although they may all 
have been brought to essentially the same 
political status. The social differences will 
determine the differences in the forms of 
government adopted. Take, for example, 
England and the United States as presenting 
a social contrast which, under the supposed 
conditions, would not be without its polit- 
ical influence. The people of the United 
States are dominated by a spirit of equality, 
while the English are stanch supporters of 
inequality. Gladstone says, “The love of 
freedom itself is hardly stronger in England 
than the love of aristocracy.” Every Eng- 
lishman has the sentiments either of an 
aristocrat or of a truckler to an aristocrat. 
It is this spirit of the English people, in their 
present position, that would make the result 
of an attempt to redistribute the power which 
has settled in the Commons very different 
from a like attempt under a similar state of 
centralization in the United States. 

In view of the importance of this ques- 
tion, not only with reference to England, but 
also with reference to the continued welfare 
of all civilized nations, it is pertinent to in- 
quire into the constitutional possibilities of 
the future; that is to say, viewing the future 
from the standpoint of the existing forces of 
society, what forms of government are likely 
to be accepted in the later stages of our so- 
cial growth? It is, of course, to be under- 
stood that there are certain general constitu- 
tional possibilities which hold with respect 
to the social conditions of all western na- 
tions, and certain particular possibilities which 
hold with respect only to certain particular 
nations. This topic is of primary impor- 
tance, but is to a very great extent neglected 
in political teaching, both “through books 
and from the professor’s chair. It is of pri- 
mary importance, because itis highly desirable 
to know what forms of government have a 
chance of existing in the future, in order 
that, in advancing to the great question of 
the redistribution of power, arguments may 
not be wasted to show that a given form of 
government is the best form, when a little 
thoughtful observation and reflection would 
show that it lies clearly without the field of 
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constitutional possibilities. It may not be 
easy to determine definitely the limits of 
this field, yet there are doubtless some things 
in governmental organization which the race 
has outgrown. If we can determine these 
by examining the history of governments in 
the light of the inherent tendencies of soci- 
ety, we can indicate certain forms of politi- 
cal organization which it is useless to advo- 
cate, and by this means indicate approxi- 
mately the constitutional possibilities of the 
future. 

There is probably no other form of gov- 
ernment which accords so generally with the 
preferences of thoughtful men as aristocracy. 
It is easy to persuade one’s self that a gov- 
ernment of the best is the best form of gov- 
ernment for any nation. Probably the bias 
of the bulk of college teaching in politics in 
this country is in favor of aristocracy; yet it 
is not altogether clear to my mind that this 
form of government, as generally understood 
and advocated, is not antiquated, and—at 
least, as it appears in the political history of 
the world—no longer among those forms 
which should be the aim of our political 
striving. At any rate, two questions arise 
respecting it: 1. Is its record such that its 
continued existence is desirable? 2. Are 
the conditions of modern life favorable to 
its continuance ? 

Time is wanting to pass in review the 
whole record of aristocratic rule, and a sin- 
gle general statement must suffice, namely: 
that wherever the power of government has 
rested undisturbed in the hands of an aris- 
tocratic class, this class has inclined more 
and more to wield this power to its own ma- 
terial advantage; while at the same time the 
spontaneous life of the people has been sup- 
pressed, and the intelligence of the nation 
crystallized into a stiff and unproductive 
formalism. Compare aristocratic Sparta with 
the more democratic Athens, or Venice with 
Florence. The creative intellect has left no 
record of great activity under a strictly aris- 
tocratic government. Better the continued 
turmoil and unrest of democratic Florence, 
if only thereby the human spirit is exalted 
and given free course. 

Regarding the second question, as to the 
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prospects of any historical form of aristoc- 
racy under the conditions of modern life, 
there is abundant evidence that it is not like- 
ly to fit in well with the ideas and social or- 
ganization of the future. Aristocracy has 
entered into the government of states either 
as the sole power, or as a power codrdinat- 
ed with a prince, or with a body represent- 
ing the people, or with both. Where it 
appears in the second form, that is, as a 
power coordinated with another power in the 
government, it is the product of times whose 
fundamental idea as to the source of political 
power and privilege was totally different 
from that at present generally entertained. 
The medizval pretension of the Pope, that 
he was the vicar of God on earth, charged 
with the control of man’s spiritual interests, 
was the practical foundation of that theory 
which regarded the prince, or head of the 
state, as the source of a!l the political power 
exercised in the government of the nation ; 
for if the Pope controlled man’s spiritual in- 
terests, it was clear to the medizval mind 
that the temporal interests, which were plainly 
inferior to the spiritual, should be subord- 
inated, through the prince, to the bearer of 
the high commission of spiritual control. 
Thus, the divine right to direct the worldly 
concerns of a nation, to appoint officers and 
to bestow privileges, descended upon the 
prince through God's appointed agent. Un- 
der this view, through the appointment of 
the prince, arose those aristocracies which, 
in some countries, at present divide the pow- 
er with the popular element. But the great 
revolution of the last three hundred years has 
its central and essential feature in the intro- 
duction and adoption of the idea that what- 
ever power is exercised in the government 
is derived, not from the head of the state, 
but from the bulk of the nation. This view 
is accepted even by nations whose affairs are 
administered under the fictions and prece- 
dents derived from their earlier history. The 
English furnish an instance of this. In the- 
ory, the revolution may be considered to be 
complete. No one in these days writes as 
Sir Robert Filmer wrote in his “ Patriar- 
cha.” If, in official titles and forms of ad- 
ministration, we are constantly pointed to 
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a former phase of political life, it is to be re- 
membered that these titles and forms are 
only survivals of an age whose spirit has de- 
parted. With this revolution, then, disap- 
pears the head of the state as the source of 
aristocratic powerand privilege ; atleast, as the 
source of that form of aristocracy which is rep- 
resented in the English peerage, and which, 
before 1866, was represented in the nobility of 
Sweden. Foritis not to be supposed that a 
crown which exists only by a parliamentary 
title, and which has no power of independent 
political action, will remain permanently the 
source of the power of an important depart- 
ment of the government. 

History, however, shows us another phase 
of aristocracy, which does not proceed from 
the appointment of a divinely sanctioned 
political head. Such an aristocracy we find 
in those states which have been governed 
by a select few, without the cooperation of a 
body of popular representatives. These 
have been chiefly small states, like the 
States of the Netherlands, some of the Ital- 
ian Republics, and many of the Republics 
of antiquity. Among the special conditions 
favorable to the existence of aristocratic 
governments in these cases were: first, the 
fact that only a small part of the population 
were really free, the majority being in Greece 
slaves, and in the modern states feudal vas- 
sals ; second, the absence of the system of 
representation, which was unknown among 
the ancients; ‘third, the ignorance of the 
great body of the people, and their conse- 
juent inability to combine for their own ad- 
vantage. But, in the course of modern 
progress, all these conditions have been 
swept away. Slavery and vassalage are 
gone, except as the latter appears in the al- 
legiance of employés in great enterprises to 
their employers ; and, in place of the igno- 
rant populace of the ancient and medieval 
world, there has appeared a lower stratum 
of society, sufficiently educated to use the 
means of acquiring information, and eager to 
proclaim and forcibly urge their own rights, 
as interpreted by themselves. Aristocracy 
vf this form having fallen by the removal of 
ts ancient supports, it has been rendered 
practically impossible in the future, by the 
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introduction of political representation, and 
by the spread of free public education, 
which acts, in the first place, as a great level- 
ing force, and in the second place, promotes 
a sufficient degree of intelligence to enable 
the masses. to perceive the advantage they 
may derive by employing a system of politi- 
cal representation. Aristocracy, then, in 
either of its historical forms, may be set down 
as practically outside of the constitutional 
possibilities of the time towards which we are 
drifting. 

These and other considerations lead to 
the conclusion that in the future distribution 
of power in England, in spite of the English 
love of aristocracy, the aristocratic element 
as such will disappear from the government, 
as it has already disappeared from the gov- 
ernments of certain other nations. On this 
point the case of Sweden is significant, be- 
cause Sweden and England have followed 
essentially the same course of political de- 
velopment, the main difference being that 
class distinctions have been more sharply 
drawn in Sweden than in England. In Eng- 
land the representatives of the counties and 
of the cities were united in a single assembly 
—the House of Commons—but in Sweden 
each of these two classes of representatives 
constituted an assembly by itself. In Eng- 
land the nobles and the clergy joined to form 
the Upper House; but in Sweden these class- 
es met separately, and constituted the third 
and fourth Houses of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment. In the Swedish parliamentary reform 
of 1866, the aristocratic element was set 
aside, and the national legislature was made 
to consist of two elective Houses, the lower 
formed by a direct, the upper by an indirect 
election. 

If there are reasons which point to the 
disappearance of aristocracy from the gov- 
ernments to which our descendants will pay 
allegiance, particularly our English descend- 
ants, there are still stronger reasons for re- 
garding absolute monarchy, of the Bourbon 
type, entirely and forever antiquated. The 
only form of monarchy which the dominant 
forces of modern political society do not 
controvert is that which, like the Napoleonic 
monarchy, has its constitutive in the suffrages 
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of the nation. And in one view this form 
of monarchy appears as the legitimate out- 
come, or ultimate phase, of popular govern- 
ment. However the power in a republic 
may be distributed, however numerous the 
checks and balances set up, the results of 
the governmental activity will never exactly 
accord with the wishes and expectations of 
the great body of the electors. It may bea 
very fortunate circumstance in the long run 
that this is so; the fact 
mains, and comes back to the minds of the 


nevertheless, re- 
voters with ever renewed force, that they are 
living under a government nominally directed 
by themselves, of whose results they have 
every day reason to complain. They feel 
that something is wrong, and in view of this 
there arises distrust of those in office. Some- 
body must have betrayed a trust, or every- 
thing would be right. Restricting the officers 
to specific instructions is found to be im- 
practicable. From the difficulties of the 
situation there is, to the muddled mind of 
the voter, no surer means of escape than to 
fix upon one man of supreme ability and 
heavenly intentions, and to give him all 
power, but make him responsible to the 
voters. Thus arises the imperial government 
that has yet a role to play in the world. 

If the experience and historical tenden- 
cies of the Aryan race go for anything, our 
descendants will confine their allegiance to 
variations of two forms of government: the 
representative republic and a monarchy con- 
stituted by popular suffrage. The former 
will almost necessarily obtain in nations 
where skill in local self-government has been 
acquired and maintained in practice. On 
the other hand, a nation wanting in the tra- 
ditions and practice of local self-government 
will be liable to frequent changes from one 
fourm to the other. In France, where the 
officers of local government are appointed 
by the central authority, it is a matter of lit- 
tle moment to the great body of the people 
whether the central government is republican 
or imperial. The people of New Engiand, 
however, knowing that a transition from re- 
publican to imperial rule would involve the 
substitution of officers appointed by a cen- 
tral government for their own elected local 
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officers, would not hasten to make the 
change. The force of the tradition of local 
self-government in England, and the continu- 
ing power of existing local organizations, 
make it practically necessary for the English, 
in the work of redistributing their political 
power, to leave the Napoleonic form of mo- 
nopoly entirely out of consideration. They, 
therefore, appear to be limited to some form 
of a representative republic as the outcome 
of their reconstructive efforts. 

Under the impression which the recent 
“blood and iron” policy of Prussia 
made in the world, it may perhaps be object- 
ed that although Germany has representa- 


has 


tive institutions, and even universal suffrage, 
it does not show that drift of power which 
we have observed particularly in England 
and in the United States. The objection, 
however, arises from an imperfect under 
standing of the spiritof German history. As 
it regards the government, the history of 
Germany is divided into two parts by the 
Napoleonic wars. Between the middle of 
the tenth century and the early part of the 
nineteenth, Germany was a_ great feudal 
empire. Itdiffered from the feudal kingdom 
of France particularly in the slowness of its 
development. The feudal bond was not 
completely broken in Germany until 1806, 
when Francis 11. was compelled to lay down 
the imperial crewn. This was the end of 
one phase of German history. With respect 
to the imperial government, this phase 1s 
marked by a gradual dissolution. The Con- 
gress of Vienna, at the close of the Napole- 
onic Wars, opens the constructive period. 
The German States at this time were with- 
out any legal bond of union. The work to 
be done was to take these hundreds of frag- 
ments. each endowed with sovereign power, 
aud mould them into a nation. Since the 
Congress of Vienna the Germans have been 
laboring in this undertaking, sometimes with 
feeble and misguided efforts, sometimes with 
the mightiest exhibitions of political skill 
and military force that the world has ever 


seen. The events of the last seventy years 


of German history become intelligible only 
when viewed as steps towards founding a na- 
tional state. 


The Germanic Confederation, 
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formed at Vienna to be under the Presiden- 
cy of Austria, was too loose to furnish an 
efficient central government. It failed, more- 
over, because it embraced two great powers 


with incompatible aims. The efforts of 


184849 were a second attempt at national 


unity. The failure of this attempt made it 
clear that a new method must be tried. It 
was idle to expect all the powers to unite at 
once. Those of one mind were united in 
the North German Confederation, which in 
1870 had been extended so as to embrace all 
the German States but Austria. The next 
year the North German Confederation was 
transformed into the German’ Empire. 
Through the federal constitution of the Em- 
pire, the way is at last open to a strong na- 
tional government. Some reasons for this 
statement are: first, the fact that the consti- 
tution cannot be changed without the con- 
sent of Prussia, taken in connection with the 
fact that it is for the interest of Prussia to 
have only such changes made as will strength- 
en the imperial government, as compared 
with the State governments; second, the 
manifest drift of power towards the center, 
during the fourteen years of imperial rule ; 
in a word, the inevitable growth in a federa- 
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tion, when the central government is made 
strong enough to command the local gov- 
ernments. If, now, the imperial government 
is to maintain itself, and become in time 
more thoroughly centralized, it is clear that 
the Bundesrath, which is composed of am- 
bassadors from the several States, must de- 
cline in importance as compared with the 
Reichstag, which is constituted by universal 
suffrage. The more centralized the Empire 
becomes, the more immediate becomes the 
Emperor's dealing with the Reichstag ; and 
under these circumstances, all the forces that 
have operated in England to magnify the 
Commons will operate here, in a greater or 
less degree, to magnify the Reichstag. 
Wherefore, although a position similar to that 
which England has reached may be a long 
way off for the Germans, it is, nevertheless, 
the necessary outcome for a government 
which places in the hands of a popular assem- 
bly like the Reichstag matters of such vital 
importance as the national revenues and 
expenditures. I read, therefore. in the his- 
tory and political organization of Germany, 
not an argument against the proposition 
here set forth, but one more illustration of 
its truth. 
Bernard Moses. 
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Ir was “overland by mule team,” in part, 
when we, the artist and I, took the journey 
across eastern Utah into Colorado, from Og- 
den to Denver. The railway has been fin- 
ished since that trip. The sand dunes we 
slowly plodded over; the deep, dry arroyos 
we climbed into and out of; the long, flat 
sandy wastes we crossed have all been girded 
with rails, and today the traveler across the 
country from Ogden to Denver is rushed over 
eastern Utah, and into the cafions of Colora- 
do, with scarcely time enough allowed him to 
notice particularly whether the country is hilly 
or level, dry or watery, cultivated or a desert. 
But only separated intervals of grading then 
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marked where the track was to run, and the 
region was still quiet. Leaving the end of 
the line at a point a few miles east of the Wa- 
satch mountains of Utah, whose huge shoul- 
ders lay piled together against the heavens in 
the west, we made the trip across the east- 
ern portions of the territory to the end of 
the Colorado division of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Railway in a buckboard, drawn by 
a diminutive pair of long-eared mules ; and 
our only companion was Owen Sheets, grim, 
strong, and amiable, who acted as guide, 
cook, and companion. 

“Seems kind o’ strange,” Owen said, just 
after starting, “that they’re agoin’ to runa 
railroad across here, don’t it? Pretty lone- 
some place for an engine to travel. Kind 
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o’ hate to see it come, too. One gets fond 
of a desert, dry as ’tis, an’ I’ve known this 
one a good sharp while.” 

“Have you been across it often?” said 
the artist. ; 

“ Often?” repeated Owen. “Often? Well, 
rather! Guess I don’t want to count the 
times I’ve driven freight over these plains. 
You can’t see much road here, I take it, but 
the trail we’re following now I’ve followed 
for ten years. This was the shortest way 
into Colorado at one time, an’ a few years 
ago you might have seen pretty long cara- 
vans going an’ coming. Well, the railroad 
will stop all that business, an’ then we fel- 
lers’ll have to fall back to be station mas- 
ters an’ train hands.” 

There was a good deal of information to 
be had of Owen, after he was known. He 
was familiar with every inch of the way, and 
every object suggested a story. He had 
prospected in the La Sal Mountains, which 
are visible from every section of eastern 
Utah; he had hunted game among the red- 
tinged and tumbled rocks that are to be seen 
tossed together in the south ; and he had 
explored the Book Cliffs, rising abruptly 
from the desert, and running from the Wa- 
satch range to the very borders of Colorado, 
two hundred and fifty miles to the eastward. 
Where the man had originally come from, 
and why he had stayed so long in the dreary 
country, we never could discover. Talka- 
tive as he was at times, he was reticent, al- 
ways, when we asked him too pointed ques- 
tions. 

“Kind o’ hanker for home now an’ then,” 
he often said. ‘*”T'wouldn’t seem bad to see 
a bit of green an’ have a decent bed, but 
once a man gets into this region, it’s hard to 
get out again.” 

But where that home was, he never told 
us. In days of old, before the railways had 
been built, and when Colorado and Utah 
and Arizona were isolated regions, rough, 
uncouth, and dangerous to visit, one found 
many men such as Owen. Some had been 
robbers and cut-throats at home, and had 
fled to the West for safety; some had become 
tramps from choice ; some had come to seek 
a fortune, and had lost that they brought 
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with them, and so were forcedto stay. But 
today civilization has pressed down upon 
them, and they have scattered, or become 
civilized, or gone home, or have died, and 
the frontiersman is a rare article—that is, the 
genuine frontiersman. ‘There are imitations 
in abundance, but the copy is bad. Owen 
was rough, but never unkind ; uneducated, 
but a lover of nature ; used to hardship, but 
as tender as a child; fearless, but never 
courting danger; a whole-souled, warm- 
hearted man, temperate, never profane, good- 
natured, never tired. The days we passed 
in his wagon and under his protection are 
never to be forgotten. 

I have no idea where the man is now. I 
have never seen him since the night I said 
good-bye at Grand Junction, where we gained 
the railway again. He drove off that night, 
and we rode away the next morning. But 
when I think of eastern Utah, I remember 
Owen, for he was part and parcel of the coun- 
try, and to his care I owe many a good night’s 
rest and many a day of pleasure. Let those 
who nowadays go overland by the railway 
that has reached out from Denver over the 
Rocky Mountains and across the Wasatch 
range into Utah, realize that half a dozen 
years ago eastern Utah was a wilderness, 
silent, neglected, trackless; let them look 
out upon the extended plains, dotted with 
sage brush, flat, dry, almost limitless in ex- 
tent, and there can then be understood, per- 
haps, the regard the artist and I feel for 
Owen, who piloted us over the region, who 
told us stories through the day, lighted our 
camp fire at night, and brought us safely to 
our journey’s end. 

In making a schedule of time to run trains 
by today, the railroad people have taken pains 
to run their passengers over this section of 
the country separating Denver from Ogden 
in the night time. One is told there is 
nothing to see, that the region is dry, 
flat, and uninteresting—a desert, in fact. 
That is the word, and it means much to the 
uninitiated ; for few believe that a barren 
waste has attractions, or that there are col- 
orings there worth seeing, or vistas of exceed- 
ing loveliness. But I am ready to declare 
that those who shrug their shoulders, and 
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scornfully use the word, are ignorant of 
nature in all its aspects. True, the way to 
enjoy the region is not by riding over it in a 
railway train. Southern Arizona, as seen 
from the Southern Pacific, presents nothing 
that is attractive; and the Denver & Rio 
Grande, toiling across eastern Utah, allows 
one to see but little beyond wide, sandy 
plains, and clumps of coarse grass and deep 
arroyos. But southern Arizona, when vis- 
ited leisurely, when closely examined, when 
explored as I have often explored it, and 
eastern Utah, too, have that which excites 
and satisfies the appetite for the strange, the 
grand, and the beautiful. There are the 
sunrises, when the softened light comes 
creeping over the yellow sands, silently, 
stealthily, causing no animal awakening, 
throwing no shadows, illumining no flowers, 
reflected in no brilliant drops of freshly fallen 
dew. Day comes upon the heels of night 
in the desert as it does upon a calm, unruf- 
fled sea. It lights the solitary region by 
flashing bold rays upon it, fearlessly, sud- 
denly. And when the sun is fully up, and 
hangs in the east like a ball of fire in the 
heavens, there is no joyousness in the earth, 
no answering in the lifeless heaps of sand ; 
and yet one is impressed and fascinated. 
Many a night I have watched go out; out 
with the camp fire; out with the departure 
of the noisy coyotes—wild dogs of the des- 
ert, who have been barking at objects of 
their imagination all the night. And when 
the day has come, I have watched the list- 
less movements of men and beasts, getting 
ready for the coming journey, lighting the 
fires again, cooking the simple breakfasts, 
packing the heavy wagons. Weird and lone- 
iv? Yes; but strange, if featureless, odd, 
and interesting, this daylight coming, away 
from cities and green fields. Such scenes 
the sphinx of Egypt has looked upon. Such 
have been witnessed by the hardy toilers 

piloting their caravans over eastern Utah. 
But if daylight comes in with colorless 
monotony, it departs with glory. Sunset 
hours are rosy-hued, brilliant with rich col- 
rs, teeming with life. The sun sinks into 
he west behind confused masses of rock 
lie tossed in wild disorder about the 
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Rio Colorado, wandering through a wilder- 
ness toward the south; and as it fades from 
sight, long arrows of ever varying hue shoot 
out from the huge ball of fiery red, and il- 
lumine all the cloudless heavens and the 
snow-capped peaks of the La Sal range. 
Now look about you. Here the sands are 
golden and crimson; there the Book Cliffs, 
departing east and west, are a deep, dark 
purple; there the lower slopes of the La Sal 
range, over by the River Grand, are blue. 
The region is transformed, glowing, but still 
as early in the morning, watching as listless- 
ly the departure of day as it did its coming. 
We saw many a sunrise, many a sunset, but 
never tired of them. Solemn as they were, 
they had their fascination. Amid the wide 
waste, standing in the silent gloaming, one’s 
thoughts flew on uninterrupted. Every pul- 
sation of the heart was heard. The desert 
did not seem so uninteresting as it had been 
pictured. 

Eastern Utah is bordered on one side by 
the River Grand. that flows down from Col- 
orado toward the Rio Colorado; and on an- 
other—the western side—by the Book Cliffs. 
Between the cliffs and the river, and extend- 
ing north and south for some three hundred 
miles, is the neglected country that the Rio 
Grande Railroad traverses today, and over 
which we plodded on our way, from the end 
of the track in Utah to the end in Colorado. 
Escaping from Price River Valley, which ex- 
tends in an easterly direction from the Wa- 
satch range, the road led into more expand- 
ed country, and to a region more generally 
level than any hitherto encountered. The 
first day’s travel, with its new and varied ex- 
periences, its jars, and dust, and hardships, 
brought us to the grove of cottonwoods lin- 
ing the banks of Price River, where we made 
camp for the night. ‘Tethering our mules 
and pitching a single tent that Owen had 
brought along, we ate a simple meal cooked 
over a camp fire, and a half hour later were 
fast asleep, curled up in heavy blankets spread 
upon the ground, with our feet to the fire. 

Have you ever driven in a buckboard over 
a rough road all day? ever breathed for hours 
a clear, bracing air swept into your lungs by 
strong, fresh breezes? ever felt too tired to 
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talk, or move, or to do more than craw! into 
a comfortable position and rest? If not, 
then you can have but little realization of 
the sleep we had that first night in our camp. 
How good the supper of eggs and bacon and 
tea was! How good the fire felt to our 
chilled hands and limbs! How soft the sands 
were, and how softer still the blankets! Sleep 
came the minute our heads touched our coats 
rolled up for pillows. No dreams came to 
disturb us; no wakeful hours were ours to 
overcome. Armies of Apache braves, thou- 
sands of coyotes, herds of cattle trampling 
upon us at once, could not have awakened 
us. If the night had been twice as long, 
we should have slept contentedly on. 

But at day-break Owen was up. Later, 
the artist still only half-awake, we crawled 
out into the chill air of early day. Then 
came the bath in the river, and, later, break- 
fast; and half an hour after that we were 
off again, with only a solitary heap of tin 
cans remaining to mark our resting-place. 
The second day was similar in experiences 
to the previous one: a halt at noon for 
lunch; occasional “footing it” by the side 
of the team for exercise; the same unvarying 
monotony to the view. At one side of where 
we drove ran the Book Cliffs, rising abruptly 
from the plains to a height of several hun- 
dred feet, and extending eastward as far as 
the eye could see; and on the other side a 
glaring mass of sand, reaching southward to 
where ledges of rock rose into view. As the 
sunlight grew fainter, and when, at last, the 
somber colors of night had stolen over the 
region, a long, silvery glimmer of light shone 
through a line of cottonwoods stretching 
across the country. 

“That’s Green River,” said Owen, point- 
ing to it and urging on his mules. 

“And camp?” asked the artist. 

“Yes, and camp,” said Owen. 

At his words even the mules seemed to 
take fresh courage, and plunged more reck- 
lessly through the deep sands that we had 
ploughed through all the day. Never did a 
homelike harbor of refuge seem more wel- 
come to sea-weary sailors than the Green 
appeared to us. Forty miles we had made 
through the day; the way had been long 
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and tiresome; and here was rest and supper, 
and an end, for a season, at least, to the 
jolting and bumping of the heavy-laden 
wagon. Far beyond where the river ran 
stretched the deserted plains; away to the 
right rose the sharply pointed and snow-cap- 
ped Sierra La Sal peaks; beyond them 
loomed the blue masses of Colorado’s moun- 
tains, ahundred miles away; at our left were 
the Book Cliffs. No cabins were visible ; 
there was not even a suggestion of civiliza- 
tion; the only sounds of life were those 
made by the twittering birds that live in the 
desert, and that are cousins or sisters of those 
that run, with their long, slim legs, over the 
sea-washed coast of far-away New England. 
Driving down a low incline, and with dark- 
ness stealing about us, and the air growing 
sharper every moment, we forded the river, 
gained the opposite bank, and again sat be- 
side our camp fire; and later, slept the sleep 
of the just, while the coyotes howled to the 
blackness outside our tent, and the winds of 
the desert whistled dismally through the 
trees beneath which we rested. 

It was only two years ago that we toiled 
over the region stretching between Green 
River and the Wasatch Mountains of Utah, 
but in that time the railway has been fin- 
ished, and crosses the Green by a long bridge 
that extends over our old camp. The coun- 
try is the same today that it was two years 
ago. The mountains are gathered in the 
distance still; the sand birds remain; the 
coyotes are alive. But a Pullman has taken 
the place of our buckboard, an engine has 
supplanted our mules, a town stands by the 
side of the Green. The progress of the cen- 
tury has reached eastern Utah. Its days of 
isolation are over. It lies upon the highway 
between the East and the West. And yet 
the country will be slow to adopt the new 
life that has come to it. It is, comparatively 
speaking, still a wilderness. It has been 
thought capable of irrigation and cultivation, 
but it has never yet been watered or plough- 
ed. Containing thousands of acres of land, 
it has few valuable tracts. Nature and man 
have both neglected it. The rains of sum- 
mer wash deep ravines for the miniature 
streams; the sun of winter bakes the earth 
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until its crust is hard and rough. Nearer 
the Wasatch Range, in Price River Valley, 
a few farms have been started, and land 
yields something to those who have watered 
and cultivated it. But around the Green 
nothing has been done, and there is but lit- 
tle prospect that anything ever will be. 

And yet, there is wealth waiting for some 
one after all. ‘“ There’s a heap o’ ore in the 
La Sal Range,” said Owen. “I’ve prospected 
there,an’ know so. An’ the Book Cliffs have 
got coal, too. See them long, dark stains in 
the face of the Cliff there? Yes? Well, coal 
makes ’em. There’s enough coal there to 
run all the engines they’ll ever bring here?” 

But even Owen, enthusiastic as he was, 
was not nearly so much so as another old 
settler we met just before beginning our 
journey. What he did not know of the 
country we were to cross was not worth know- 
ing. He was a gray-haired old sinner, this 
man; and according to his belief, as expressed 
to the artist, eastern Utah had nearly every- 
thing calculated to increase the wealth of 
nations and of individuals. There was coal 
in the Book Cliffs; gold in the La Sal range; 
water at slight depth all over the desert; sil- 
ver mines in the rocky hills lying in the 
south, He had specimens without limit, 
plans as wild as he himself looked, and ad- 
jectives enough to fill a volume. He wanted 
the railway to come “ right sharp off.” 

“Give us it,” he used to say, “ an’ we'll 
show what this yer country kin do. All we 
want’s a chance ; thet’s all.” 

Beyond Green River our way led in a 
north-easterly direction for three days to- 
ward the Colorado boundary line. During 
the day we plodded slowly through the sands, 
and at night camped in the wilderness. <A 
few miles distant from the Green a deep ar- 
rove leads through the sun-baked sands into 
the Book Cliffs. Exploring this while Owen 
watered the mules at a spring, the artist found 
a rock-bound caiion, the sides of which were 
decorated with rudely made drawings repre- 
senting men and beasts. None were present 
to tell us the story of the hieroglyphics ; but 
Owen, versed in many things, said the fig- 
ures were drawn by the Indians, who, at one 
time, used to cross the desert on their way 
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to and from Utah and Colorado. In the re- 
treat we also found petrified shells and bits 
of moss and marks of fish upon their layers 
of slate. One of the curios graces my table 
today. It is a hardened lump of clay, exhib- 
iting the marks of the shell which once en- 
closed it, and was found in one of the driest 
parts of the region. Undoubtedly, eastern 
Utah once had its ocean. The sands, dry 
today and parched, were formerly bathed by 
thesea. If scholars would explore the coun- 


try, there would, doubtless, be found many 
a remnant of the past, and the stories of for- 
gotten ages, told, would read like some tale 


of the imagination. 

Another interesting association which east- 
ern Utah has is that Sidney Johnston march- 
ed across it with his army when returning 
East from Utah. Marching over the Wa- 
satch range by the road the railway foliows 
now, he crossed the Green at a point near 
where we camped, and continued his tire- 
some journey into Colorado by following the 
Grand River toward its source in Middle 
Park. It was near our camp by the Green, 
too, that Major Powell began his perilous 
trip down that river into the caiion of the 
Colorado River. The Green is a long-drawn- 
out stream, rising in Wyoming or Montana, 
and flowing through deep cafions and across 
eastern Utah to mingle its waters at last 
with the Grand and the Colorado. Escaping 
from Utah, it plunges at once into a nest of 
red-tinged rocks, and into gorges of such 
depth and narrowness that even the Indians 
are not familiar with them, and are ever ready 
to dispute the statements Powell has made 
regarding his strange and exciting journey. 
From where we camped, we could see the 
rock-strewn region that the river tumbles 
through, and Owen told many a story of the 
dangers lurking there from cut-throats and 
robbers, who had selected the spot for their 
stronghold. 

“ Tt’s as much as a man’s life’s worth,” he 
often said, “to godownthe Green. / don’t 
take no stock in Powell, an’ don’t want to go 
near the stream after it gets out of level coun- 
try.” 

‘“Have you ever been to the Colorado 
River cafion ?” asked the artist. 




















“TI? Not much. But it’s down there, 
sure enough, an’ its “Ae biggest thing in ¢his 
country, too. Deep? Why, you can’t see 
the bottom of it; an’ as for narrowness— 
well, it’s nothing but a split in the rocks.” 

As we neared the State line, and began to 
enter the valley that opens out from Colo- 
rado into Utah, we drove nearer than we 
had before, and often our road led through 
the cottonwoods lining the banks of that 
shallow stream. On the last day, and when 
the sands were particularly deep and our 
progress correspondingly slow, we grew hun- 
gry, breathing the bracing atmosphere ; and 
Owen did his best to revive our drooping 
spirits by saying that a man hada store a few 
miles beyond, which he had opened for the ac- 
commodation of travelers across the country. 

“We can get sardines and biscuit there,” 
he said. ‘An’ I know there are cigars— 
such as they are.” 

A little after midday we spied the tent, 
pitched on the sand, and around it was a 
group of men evidently laboring under some 
peculiar excitement. As we drew still near- 
er, two of the party rode rapidly toward us 
and halted at our side. 

“Come across ?” one of the men called 
out. 

“Yes,” we said together. 

‘* Seen two men along the way, waiking ?” 
was the next inquiry. 

“No; why?” 

“Well, nothing, only Bob was killed last 
night by a couple of men, an’ we think they 
went west.” 

And it was true. Bob was dead ; the store- 
keeper had sold his last dime’s worth, and 
we were to have nothing from over his coun- 
ter, after all. Riding up to the tent, we 
looked into the little store. ‘There, with a 
blanket thrown over him, lay Bob, dead, shot 
through the head. A pool of blood was on 
the floor; men were speculating where the 
murderer had gone; the place was drear 
and dirty. It seemed, so we were told, that 
two tramps had come into the store the 
night before, and told the proprietor to “ hold 
up his hands and deliver.” Not relishing, 
and not at once obeying the command, the 
fated Bob was shot down like a dog. 
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“ Poor fellow,” said Owen, “ he died with 
his boots on, too.” : 

“With his doo0¢s on,” said the artist, “ is 
that a bad sign ?” 

“ Well, yes,” said Owen, “rather. Don't 
none of us like to go off like that. Most 
want to die with bare feet. It’s kind of a 
custom. There was a fellow down in the 
San Juan, once, who died with his boots on, 
though. He was a tough customer an’ got 
intoascrape and was shot. Some of us stand- 
in’ by went an’ lifted his head, so’s to take his 
last words, you know. Well, we hadn't 
more’n got him comfortable when he says, 
‘ Drop my head, you d—n fools, an’ pull off 
them shoes o’ mine.’ But we couldn’t get 
’em off in time, an’ he died with ’em on, an’ 
passed along lookin’ mighty glum, I tell you. 
No, most of us likes bare feet when the end 
comes.” 


II. 


We met the eastern terminus of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Railway at Grand Junc- 
tion. Long before the town, then very new 
and scattered, was reached, a cloud of dust 
filled the valley up which we rode, and mark- 
ed the. progress of the men laying the rails 
over the dusty region. Far away in the east 
rose the mass of mountains constituting the 
San Juan Range ; on one side ran the River 
Grand, wide and shallow; around us stretched 
the sage-grown plains. The valley of the 
Grand extends westward for twenty miles 
from the town of Grand Junction, and is as 
level as a floor. Two years ago it was soli- 
tary and unbroken, a neglected waste, vast 
but valueless. But today a water ditch has 
been constructed down its side, and farms 
are beginning to supplant the sage brush. 
For the region is valuable after all, and there 
is an immense deal of it. At the present 
time, two years after I first visited the place, 
Grand Junction has become a town of con- 
siderable size and importance. The valley 
at the head of which the place is situated, 
has many attractions. It has a climate of 
exceeding mildness, its soil is rich and pro- 
ductive, and the fields are capable of grow- 
ing every known cereal, and almost every 
fruit. Indeed, it is the country around 
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Grand Junction that is likely to rob Colora- 
do of its hitherto distinctive characteristic of 
being solely a mineral and a mining re- 
gion, for the recent settlers in the western 
limits of the State are purely agriculturists. 
In near vicinity to the town, there are ex- 
tended grazing fields, and the more shel- 
tered and secluded sections are particularly 
adapted for farms. 

Before the railway pushed its way west- 
ward over snowy heights, through deep 
cahons and across wide plains, the State 
depended entirely for its reputation on the 
mines that had been discovered and work- 
Colorado was essentially a mining 

Men flocked to it for its gold, and 
the railway was built primarily for the sole 
purpose of reaching the various and scattered 
mining camps. Now all haschanged. While 
the main line of the road still forms a verita- 
ble network over the entire State—climbing 
high ranges, penetrating narrow canons, enter- 
ing fertile valleys——it hasreached onelong arm 
westward into what was once the Ute Indian 
Reservation, but which is now one of the 
best known and the more generally settled 
sections of the entire country. Grand Junc- 
tion, Delta, and Montrose are all new towns, 
dating back not more than two or three years, 
but they all have enjoyed a steady growth, 
and today are centers of the new agricultur- 
al interest of the State. Western Colorado is 
still in its infancy, so far as real development 
goes ; but the progress that has already been 
made —and it is considerable—has been due, 
not to mines, not to speculation, not to in- 
fluence, but rather to the fact that the land 
is rich and productive, the area for cattle 
raising extended, and the climate particular- 
ly adapted to the farmer and the stockman. 
What was once the County of Gunnison, but 
has been lately subdivided into several coun- 
ties, is larger in extent than Massachusetts 
and Connecticut together. It lies west of the 
Rocky Mountains and on the Pacific slope 
of the country, and may be best described 
as an immense table land, enjoying an aver- 
age location of from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
above sea-level, containing a succession of 
long, wide valleys that extend among flat- 
topped mesas. Along the north-western lim- 
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its of the county flows the Grand River, con- 
taining an unlimited supply of water that is 
now being used for irrigation, and through 
the county flow the Uncompahgre and 
Gunnison Rivers, giving their respective 
names to two of the best known valleys ia 
the middle West. The Valley of the Un- 
compahgre River, especially, is a farmers’ 
paradise. The winters there are free from 
snow ; the soil, of a light loam, is most _pro- 
ductive; and the river supplies all the water 
that 1s necessary to properly irrigate the land. 

Before the Utes were removed to their 
present reservation in Utah, they had their 
home in the Uncompahgre Valley, and their 
largest encampment was near where the town 
of Montrose now stands. Old Ouray, the 
chief of the tribe, had his farm here, and the 
tents of his people dotted the surrounding 
country. All trace of the natives is lost at 
present, however. The whites have driven 
out the old-time residents, and a new town, 
prosaic and crude, and freshly laid out farms 
fill the region. ; 

But the views remain; the vistas of gran- 
deur have not been and never can be dis- 
turbed. The valley is not a garden yet. 
Much remains to be done before cultivation 
will be everywhere. But the scenery is per- 
fect. Away to the south and to the south 
west tower the rugged heights of the San 
Juan range, lifting their massive shoulders 
capped with never-melting snow high toward 
a sky of deepest blue. Northward from the 
river, hugging a yellow line of bluffs that 
drop down from the tablelands stretching 
back into the country, other heights appear 
in sight, serrated and boldly outlined, look- 
ing down upon the sheltered vale. One vis- 
iting the valley for the first time is oppressed 
by the grandeur that is present. The rug- 
gedness and the massiveness of the ranges 
overpower him. The valley is too vast and 
long and wide to be taken in at once, but 
acquaintance discloses the charms of the 
place. The coloring is varied and exquisite. 
Yellow sands stretch about red-hued rocks ; 
the distant ranges are blue; the river, wind- 
ing through green fields, or over grayish 
white ones, glistens in the strong sunlight. 
One breathes freer in the unobstructed re- 
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gion. The pulse is quickened; the mind 
made active; the scene is new and strange ; 
it is peculiar to itself, characteristic of Col- 
orado with its boldness and brilliant beauty. 

Owen left us at Grand Junction, and from 
that town we rode eastward over the Rio 
Grande Railway into the cafion of the lower 
Gunnison, which empties into the Grand at 
Grand Junction, and out of it into the valley 
of the Uncompahgre. The Gunnison Cafon 
is long but crooked. In making a roadway 
through it for the track, the engineers had 
many an obstacle to overcome. There is 
hardly a mile that does not have its angle. 
On one side of us rolled the river, green- 
hued and shallow, and rippling over ledges 
of half sunken rock; and on the other rose 
cliffs of yellow rock, worn by time into varied 
shapes, and bare of clinging shrubs. Here 
a castle loomed above us and there a tower. 
In and out we wound our way, twisting 
around sharp corners, rattling past huge 
boulders, following the river all the while. At 
Delta, which occupies a bit of level ground 
near the junction of the Gunnison and Un- 
compahgre rivers, we left the Gunnison and 
turned into the valley of the latter river, by 
the side of which the road ran eastward to 
Montrose, and in sight of all the ranges that 
guard the newly opened country. From Og- 
den to Denver, a distance of over seven hun- 
dred miles, there is one continual succession 
of attractive views. ‘There is the Great Salt 
Lake, the City of Saints, the valley of the 
River Jordan, the pastoral beauties of Utah 
Lake basin, the richly colored caions of the 
Wasatch range, Castle Gate with its two high 
towers guarding the entrance into the Wa- 
satch Mountains, the Uncompahgre, the 
Black Caiion of the Gunnison, and the Royal 
Gorge. At one moment the track is in a 
valley, at another high above it, winding 
around narrow trails that are ten thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. Riding over 
Veta Pass once with Governor Hunt of Col- 
orado, who, with General Palmer, was the 
originator of the road, we watched the curves 
and grades, and noticed the odd and dan- 
gerous passes which the railway took. Over 
Veta Pass, in particular, the way is steep 
and narrow, and leads out of a valley, up a 
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hillside, and around a high point of the 
mountain, until an elevation of nine thou- 
sand feet is gained by sheer strength. 

“Whatever suggested its being possible to 
get a road over a pass like this?” I asked. 

“A mule,” Governor Hunt answered. 
““General Palmer and I walked over Veta 
Pass time and time again, anxious to build 
the line, but discouraged by every engineer 
in the country from attempting it. At last, 
one day, I saw a mule walking up the moun- 
tain. He did not go straight up, but went 
in a zig-zag way. His movements suggested 
what we should do—wind back and forth up 
the mountain side. And later, our engineers 
made the surveys for us, and here we are—a 
grade of 220 feet to the mile, and the sharp- 
est curve, ever known.” 

The Black Cajion, not far east of Mont- 
rose, is a wonderful phenomenon. One must 
see the place to imagine what it is like. He 
must visit it to understand its weird effect. 
Leaving Montrose early in the afternoon, 
we climbed by steep grades to the crest of 
Cedar Divide, from which the valley of the 
Uncompahgre River and the far-away moun- 
tains of the San Juan range are visible; and 
later made a quick descent through a con- 
stantly narrowing valley, to the level of 
Cimarron Creek, that plunges abruptly into 
a dark and narrow gorge on its way to join 
the Gunnison, halt a mile beyond. Al- 
most at a bound we rode away from sun- 
light into a rock-bound cafion. The way 
High above the passing train 
rose the grimly colored edges. At one side 
ran the shallow stream, angered at its con- 
finement, full of whirling eddies, flecked 
with foam, rushing with dreary roar over its 
rocky bed. The walls of the gorge grew 
higher as we proceeded. Here the solid 
mass rose a thousand feet above the road, 
here two thousand, and here again nearer 
three. No sunlight fell upon us; the air 
was chill; dark shadows lurked in the angles 
of the place. Look! the train rests upon an 
iron bridge spanning a troubled stream. Be- 
neath it, a hundred feet, two rivers mingle, 
and one, the Gunnison, goes galloping off 
toward the west into a still narrower cafion 
it now forsakes. On all sides 
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ledges, massive, dark-hued, scarred by the 
elements, broken into narrow shelves, cut 
into isolated towers, fringed high ahove with 
hardy pines. The train is dwarfed. It is 
insignificance itself; a pigmy that has dared to 
enter agiant’s gateway. Gazing at the cafion 
walls, thousands of feet in height, listening 
tothe loud rumble of the river, which fills the 
place with noises long and loud and drear, 
one is frightened while fascinated, spell- 
bound by the grandeur of the scene. The 
cafion is but a cleft in the heart of a moun- 
tain. Cleave Mt. Washington from summit 
to base with a mighty stroke, and there will 
be made a gorge in the mountain resembling, 
in a sickly way, the Black Canon of the 
Gunnison. 

Beyond the bridge the way led for miles 
through the deep ravine. At all times the 
scene was impressive. By our side flowed 


the Gunnison, its waters clear and tinged a 
greenish hue; overhead hung the gaunt cliffs, 
bathed here and there by waterfalls that 
leaped out of the sunlight abéve into the 
darkness through which we sped. 


Dante 
might have described the gorge asan entrance 
to infernal regions. Rembrandt might have 
copied the somber shadows, and have added 
to his reputation. We seemed at times to 
be burrowing into the very bowels of the 
earth. The gorge was full of loud echoes. 
Masses of rock often hung entirely over our 
passing train, and the way was crooked as 
that of a snake in motion. ‘Toward the end 
of the cafon, where the walls receded a lit- 
tle, and the coloring changed from dreary 
black to red and yellow, a solitary pinnacle, 
broad at its base and tapering gradually to a 
sharpened cone, rose majestically from the 
river's side. Currecanti Needle, as the peak 
is called, was fashioned by a master hand. 
Two thousand feet in height, its top is sun- 
lit and its base wrapped in eternal shadow. 
Stunted pines cling to its side; the rock is 
vari-colored, red and brown and yellow, and 
minor pinnacles and isolated ledges trans- 
form the huge rock into a mass full of deli- 
cately turned angles and Gothic columns. 
Escaping from the caiion, and riding swiftly 
past a long line of yellow bluffs in front of 
which ran the river, the Needle still was vis- 
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ible, and lifted its mighty head toward the 
brilliant sky. 

And after it was lost sight of came the 
green and fertile valley of the upper Gunni- 
son, and the vast, mountain-guarded level in 
the center of which stands the city of Gun- 
nison, the metropolis of western Colorado. 
From the town, built in obedience to the de- 
velopment that followed the discovery of ore 
in the neighborhood, a magnificent view 
presents itself. In one direction, toward the 
west, are the Elk Mountain heights, irregu- 
larly piled together and filled with whitened 
peaks. Northward rose other mountains, 
and everywhere, till blue summits were mar- 
shaled against the cloudless sky. All nature 
was bold but beautiful. The sight stirred 
one’sdormant blood; called forth adjectives of 
laudation from theenthusiasticand the prosaic. 

From Gunnison, our way led up Tomichi 
Creek Valley toward Marshall Pass, over 
which in former years prospecting settlers 
rode into Gunnison County, and which today 
is utilized by the railway. Gaining at every 
mile an increase of elevation, we were soon 
coursing through a rank forest of pine; and 
later saw before us, coiled on the side of a 
mountain, the bright steel bands of the road 
over which we had soon to travel. Now two 
engines were busily at work. Here the grade 
was one hundred feet to the mile, here two 
hundred. It was upward and onward all 
the while, though ever and anon we could 
see the track above and look down upon the 
one we had lately used. Gradually the pros- 
pect broadened. Away in one direction 
stretched Tomichi Valley, leading into the 
west. In another were tumbled heights, 
high and snowy, granite shoulder pressed to 
granite shoulder. As we mounted higher, 
gaining at last an elevation of over ten thou- 
sand feet above sea level, the scene was su- 
perlatively grand and beautiful. At one side 
rose a mountain, wind-swept and bare, cov- 
ered with never-melting snows, lifting its 
proud head a thousand feet above us. Far 
below the roadbed lay revealed, winding 
among the forests, stealing loop by loop down 
into the fragrant valley with its diminutive 
creek. And eastward, what a_ prospect! 
First, a nest of hilltops, studded with gaunt 
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pines, crowned with huge boulders, an ocean 
whose waves had been frozen into inactivity 
at the very moment of their wildest gambols. 
Beyond, a valley, long and narrow, appeared 
in sight, and at its end ran a line of serrated 
peaks, the Sangre de Cristo range, white with 
snow in some places, a deep dark blue in 
others. Even in summer the air at Marshall 
Pass is sharp and cold, and in winter fierce 
snow-storms rage about the elevated place. 
To reach the pass required months of en- 
gineering. ‘The grades are heavy and the 
angles sharp. But careful attention is given 
every train, and accidents are unknown. 
Here the road leads by the side of deep 
gorges, here rounds a rocky headland, here 
passes into long snow-sheds. But every inch 
of the way has its prospect. One rides into 
and over a range separating the Atlantic 
from the Pacific Slope. 

From Marshall Pass we slowly and care- 
fully wound our way to the level of another 
valley leading between brown-hued and 
brush-grown hills. Following this we passed 
Salida, from which a branch of the road ex- 
tends to Leadville ; and later reached the 
Arkansaw, a swiftly moving, foam-decked 
stream that runs through the Royal Gorge, 
and out into the wide plains of Kansas. ‘The 
coloring onthe hillsidesand clinging about the 
rocky headlands was as varied as the way was 
wavering. Yellow ledges beside red 
ones, whitened peaks rose above wooded 
slopes of blue. Nature’s handiwork was free 
and bold. ‘The train whisked around sharp 
corners, crossed airy bridges, clung to steep 
bluffs of red tinged stone, and at last thun- 
dered into the Royal Gorge, a rival of the 
Black Caiion, and the best known, perhaps, 
of all the attractions Colorado has to offer. 
It is 3,0c0 feet deep, and not 100 feet 
in width ; lighter than the Black Cajon; 
the walls are more massive, and their face 
is less broken. No shrubs grow on the tall, 
smooth sides, no white waterfalls leap into 
the deep abyss. Far above us is the clear 
blue sky ; at the side of the track rolls the 
river, chafing at its confinement, filling the 
place with its rumblings. Climb to the 
heights above, and the river will appear a 
narrow thread stretched through a darkened 
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rent. And as for the train, it will appear a 
toy from that height. When the road-bed 
was made, workmen lowered themselves into 
the gorge from the cliffs above, and blasted 
the ledges that otherwise were insurmounta- 
ble. It seemed at first impossible that a 
train could ever be sent through the cajon. 
Widened all it could be, there still was bare- 
ly room enough for the river and the road 
to pass. But when the line was built, Lead- 
ville was crying for communication with the 
outside world, and the Royal Gorge was the 
only pathway to the excited camp. And 
now it is ahighway. Trains dart through it 
every day. The initiated travel through it 
heedless of the grandeur that is present. 
But the uninitiated gaze spell-bound at the 
awful cliffs and the wild, dark ledges. 

Bidding farewell to the Grand Caiion, as 
the gorge is often called, the journey to which 
I have done so little justice here and in a 
previousarticlel wasnearlyended. The rest of 
it, interesting though it was, had more pictur- 
esqueness tan grandeur ; and the way was 
through a region where broad fields were vis- 
ible, and the mountains were all in the dis- 
tance. Passing Pueblo, built on the ruins 
of an ancient town, and now a busy rail- 
road and manufacturing center, we turned 
sharply northward and began our long climb 
of 120milesto Denver. Eastward the brown 
plains of Colorado rolled far away to where 
they met the sky ; westward rose the Rock- 
ies, with that grand old landmark, Pike’s 
Peak, lifting its ever whitened head above 
its forest-covered neighbors. Forty miles 
from Pueblo, Colorado Springs and Vainton, 
noted summer resorts, were passed, and be- 
yond came the “ Divide,” formed by an arm 
of the mountains stretching its length out into 
the plains from the range behind it. And 
then Denver was visible, and the journey 
was atanend. Beside us, later on, lay the 
new but pretty city, and from its streets we 
could see the Rockies and Long’s Peak, 
behind which lay the desert of Utah, the 
green valley of the River Jordan, and Cali- 
fornia, warm and fragrant and the home of 
an eternal summer. 

Edwards Roberts. 


1 ‘A Glimpse of Utah,” January OVERLAND 
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A SUPPRESSED excitement might be dis- 
cerned in the little town, even by the most 
casual onlooker. It seethed and bubbled 
on the street corners, rippled among the 
snug homes, raged in the bowling-alley, and 
foamed about the tavern all day long. A 
squatter, it was said, had jumped the min- 
ing claim belonging to Salome. 

Who he was no one knew, nor how long 
his stealthy occupancy of the cabin had con- 
tinued. A thousand rumors prevailed. One 
thing, at least, was undoubted: he had ob- 
tained no permission from any one to work 
in the range. Horton had said that, when 
questioned, but he had also denied that Sa- 
lome was the owner of the Old Cabin, or 
the deserted garden surrounding it. No— 
he had not included that in his purchase ; 
nor did he know to whom it did belong. Old 
sen left heirs ; probably they still owned it. 
It had never been thought of any value. 

“ Stranger’s struck it rich,” said one, haz- 
arding his opinion. 

“ Stolen and sold the lead, too,” thought 
others among the miners. This, it is true, 
the smelters one and all denied; they had 
bought no lead from any stranger. But their 
assertions made little difference. The 
miners were confident that in some myste- 
rious manner the lead supposed to have been 
discovered had been smuggled away. 

‘‘Easy enough,” some said winking: smelt- 
ers were but human; and a bribe, if adroit- 
ly managed, might easily make them forget 
that they had received any lead out of the 
ordinary way. Boats were plenty now on 
the river, and it would be “easy enough to 
run lead into St. Louis.” 

Especially were the miners of earlier days 
excited. Knots of them gathered on the 
green, swarming from their shafts, smoking, 
betting, swearing, inveighing loudly against 
the thief, the scoundrel, the squatter—this 
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robber meaner than all others, who sought 
to defraud a lonely and orphaned child. For 
how could he know that Salome’s claim ter- 
minated at the blasted tree? 

A grim, sullen purpose was visible in many 
faces —a purpose that implied a speedy 
and a righteous punishment. Vengeance 
should be quick, though discovery had been 
slow. 

A party of men sent out to reconnoitre 
came to the unkempt tavern to report upon 
what they hadseen. Yes, there was a shaft 
sunk right in the middle of the cabin. They 
had tried to look into the small back room 
but the window was boarded up—from the 
inside. No sound had been heard; no smoke 
rose from the chimney. They had come 
away silently, posting a guard a short dis- 
tance away. The thief was caged—of that 
they were sure, though his secrecy had been 
so great. He was still within the cabin, and 
his retreat was cut off. 

English Jack and Harrington, upon whom 
the leadership nad fallen, issued their orders 
quietly and firmly. Their plans were prompt- 
ly made, to be carried out to the letter. 

Just at nightfall Squire Lyscombe came 
jogging leisurely down the road that led from 
Potosi. He had been absent a week, and 
was indulging in some agreeable speculations 
concerning the business he had happily com- 
pleted. Casting his glance toward his home, 
he saw a long file of men, silently, cautiously 
creeping up to Old Ben’s cabin. What could 
it mean? Something of such sinister im- 
port was conveyed to his mind, that, tired 
and worn as he was with his journey, he put 
spurs to his jaded horse, and cantered down 
the road. 

As he turned up into the ravine, he was 
startled at the sight of Diana by the little 
gate leading out near the carriage house. She 
wore no bonnet, her face was deadly pale— 
a certain horror seemed about her, as with 
hand shading her intent gaze, she, too, sur- 
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veyed the miners, surging around the dreary 
cabin. 

“ Diana,” cried the Squire, dashing up to 
his wife, ‘what has happened? What is 
wrong?” Anxious, covered with dust, he 
bent forward. 

“‘T don’t know,” replied Diana. “ There’s 
some trouble up there. A squatter, I be- 
lieve, has jumped Salome’s claim, and stolen 
alead. I saw Jack and Harrington go up 
about half an hour ago. Archy Reid has 
just passed, and—and—” she winced slight- 
ly, looking at her husband, “just before 
him— Hester.” 

«* Archy Reid!” ejaculated he, ‘* Hester!” 
He set off at once at a rapid gallop up the 
ravine, leaving his wife standing there. 
Where the pathway up the hill became steep, 
he dismounted, and pushed on as quickly as 
possible. 

The sun had set, but a thin film of light 
still hung over the high lands, when the 
Squire threw open the cabin door. 

Within, a howling, screaming crowd of 
miners had gathered about the freshly mound- 
ed earth, which testified so strongly against 
the unknown interloper. The door of the 
inner room was open, and as the Squire ad- 
vanced, the men about it fell back a little. 
He looked in. Jack Creighton, standing at 
the foot of a bed, was scornfully confronting 
the throng. 

“* Get back, will ye !” cried the Kentucki- 
an. He held in his hand a cocked revolver, 
and the light of a magnificent courage blazed 
in his face. 

“ Two at that game !” was the cry. 

In the fierce skirmish that ensued, wild 
shots were fired. In the loud, tumultous 
uproar, “Give him up,” yelled the miners. 
“The thief—the squatter! Show your own 
hand, stranger ! 

““Stop, boys!” cried the Squire, vainly at- 
tempting to quell the strife. His voice died 
away unheeded. In the midst of it all, the 
sick man half rose from his pillow. 

“Fire, Jack! Fire again !” he screamed. 

The Kentuckian smiled grimly, striking 
his opponents, right and left, and tossing 
away his useless weapon. 
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“Odds against us!” he answered back 
coolly, still fighting furiously. 

Beside the tall Kentuckian, coming out 
from some dim corner of the room, stood a 
woman, pale and trembling. There were 
traces of great weariness in her quiet voice. 

“Boys! boys!” she said, “listen! I will 
give you the squatter !” 

In the sudden lull, she crossed over the 
little room and took her place by the sick 
man’s pillow. Some of the boldest and an- 
griest miners followed her in. English Jack 
did not, but Harrington, close at her side, 
saw her stoop down and whisper to the in- 
valid. 

Then she faced them. “Listen!” she re- 
peated calmly. ‘ There is no squatter here. 
I own this ground. This man has my con- 
sent to work here.” 

“Has now / Yes, Hester,” cried a deris- 
ive voice. ‘“ You can’t save him so.” 

“ How came it your ground?” asked a 
second incredulously. * Don’t come ’atween 
us and the likes o’ him !” 

The sick man leaned against his pillow, 
seeming to listen intently for Hester’s words. 

“Will you spare him?” she pleaded. 
“* He’s done no harm.” 

“No? didn’t he? 
same.” 

“Spare him, then,” urged Hester, “ be- 
cause he’s ill—because he can’t defend him- 
self—” 

“No!” yelled the exasperated men, “Let 
him give his self up. It’s for us to say, then, 
what we'll do.” 

“Shame !” criedthe Squire. “ Shame on 
Let the law deal with him—not 


He meant to, all the 


you, boys ! 
you.” 

“It’s a dodge to get him off,” said one. 

A fresh tumult broke out. The Kentuck- 
ian forced himself through the crowd, and 
stood beside Hester. 

“ Boys!” cried Hester desperately, “ if 
you'll not heed my rights—if nothing else 
will move you—spare him for my sake ; 
spare him because he’s—my husband.” 

So deep a hush fell on the crowd, that 
the chirp of a cricket by the chimney-stone 
sounded weirdly distinct. 
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Every eye turned from the slender wo- 
man to the man lying prone among the pil- 
lows. A gaunt, wasted face under its griz- 
zied hair—a face lighted by the gleam of 
burning black eyes, that intensified its pallor 
—s0 wan, sO worn, so anxious—could this 
be the man they remembered, so handsome 
and so strong? This the man for whose 
body they had searched through those unfor- 
gotten days? This the man who had be- 
queathed to the woman at his side the hor- 
rible legacy of doubt, that haunted her, day 
and night, and made her worse than widow- 
ed? Had he come back now, to rob her of 
her property, as he had done of her peace ? 

All these unspoken questions the man be- 
fore them seemed to comprehend. “Yes!” 
he said, staring back at them as if there were 
no more to be said. He looked at Hester 
dully. “I did not know it was yours. I 
thought the little girl owned it,” he said faint- 
ly turning his face away. ‘‘ Where’s—” 

He stopped. A man at the foot of the 
bed was looking at him—a man, sun-browned 
and haggard, a little stooping, and with a 
harsh-featured face, and reddish hair, well 
streaked with gray ; a man from whose pent- 
up emotion the hardiest miner near him 
shrank away. 

His hand seemed clutched upon some- 
thing in his pocket. The miner nearest him, 
thinking he meditated some harm, put out 
his own hand in friendly fashion. “The 
man’s sick! don’t you see?” he said warn- 
ingly. 

The red-haired man paid no attention to 
him. His eyes remained fixed upon the 
sick man. His gaze did not waver, and 
seemed by its very fixity to hold Holland 
under it. 

“ There’s your wife,” he said at last, in 
hard, even accents. “ I'll ask you—” His 
voiced failed him; his fingers nervously 
clutched the hidden weapon. “I'll ask 
you,” he went on once more, ‘ Where’s 
Janet?” 

With the word all his self-control deserted 
him. He flung one arm out furiously. 
Something in his pocket clicked distinctly. 
At the instant, without noise or bustle, Sa- 
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lome, unnoticed, stood beside him. She 
touched his arm lightly. He looked down 
at her, faltered, hesitated. 

“Archy !” she whispered softly 
knows how you've suffered. Look!” She 
opened her hand gently before him. He 
stared into her eyes, quite bewildered, then 
at her outstretched hand, shrinking and 
trembling beside her. Salome smiled strange- 
ly, and glancing at Hester, deliberately and 
for the second time, opened her hand. In 
her rosy young palm lay a thin, battered, 
worn-out silver thimble. 

One by one the miners stole away, their 
short-lived fury gone. The meaning of the 
Scotchman’s emotion they now thoroughly 
comprehended. Not one among them but 
pitied ; not one but respected him. They 
did not know all the events of these mingled 
lives ; they could not take up the separate 
threads of their history. But they knew 
enough to enable them to discern the main 
events of the drama. They now recalled 
Janet and her unexplained absence. The 
Scotchman’s questioning of the sick man 
had unraveled that mystery. Hester’s rela- 
tion to Holland they knew, though they 
found it by no means easy to comprehend 
her present behavior. Could she, indeed, 
forget her personal wrongs, now thrust so 
publicly upon her? That she had, in fact, 
forgiven them, appeared to be unquestioned, 
since her championship of her husband. 
The vigilantes were not entirely able to sup- 
press a stirring of resentment at the thought 
that Holland had evaded their punishment 
now, as in times past he had been spared 
the expression of their contempt, by their 
own sympathy and esteem for his wife; yet 
the fact lifted Hester herself to a still higher 
plane in their affection. 

All were gone at last, save the Squire and 
Hester, Salome and Archy. The Kentucki- 
an, at a signal from Holland, raised him up 
as gently asa woman might do. The inva- 
lid looked at the bent figures of Archy and 
Salome kneeling beside him. 

‘“*] want—Janet,” he said tremulously. 

At the word, a woman, cowering close to 
the wall, rose up. She came out of her dark 
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corner, round to the spot where Hester sat. 
Her face was pinched and wan; great pur- 
ple rings were beneath her eyes, and her lips 
were colorless. 

“Do you hear? It’s me he wants. Don’t 
touch him!” she said, glowering at Hester. 
She slipped her arm under his head, motion- 
ing Jack away impatiently. 

Holland whispered to her. 

“Archy,” she said timidly, ‘will ye no 
come nearer? He wants to say something 
to ye.” 

Archy did not stir; but Salome linked her 
arm in his. ‘ Come!” she said, and moved 
with him to Hester’s side. 

“ You—Archy, they call you—” Holland 
said querulously, “you need n’t bear me a 
grudge—I’m going soon. I wronged you. 
I never meant it. I was young and thought- 
less.” 

He paused a moment. “ Hester,” he said, 
“don’t be hard on Janet. It was before I 
married you. I ought not to have married 
you. Iwas never good enough. It was only 
my cursed pride made me desert Janet 
pride, and a fancy that I loved you. You 
are a good woman, Hester. I thought I was 
beyond your forgiveness; yet you saved me. 
Do you forgive me?” 

He looked at her anxiously. 
were trembling. 

“‘Ves,” she answered earnestly. 

“IT treated you shamefully. 
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I wronged 
you most of all,” he said. 

“No, no!” cried Janet, a faint red rising 
in her cheeks. “Oh, my love—don’t say 
it!” 

She stared fiercely at Hester, even now. 
But Mrs. Holland did not heed her. She 
slipped her arm about Salome, and drew her 
away from Archy. 

“My husband,” she faltered, “have you 
no word for her? Sve is the one you sinned 
against most.” 

“She?” asked Holland, looking at Sa- 
lome, apparently unable to understand the 
meaning of Hester’s speech. His mind wan- 
dered a little. “Janet,” he said, “ why don’t 
you put the baby to bed? I’m tired.” A 
moment later he opened his eyes, and said 
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clearly and distinctly: “ Salome—my daugh- 
ter—kiss me, just once.” 

Salome stooped down over him and kissed 
him. She turned away, shivering slightly, 
and took the limp hand of the silent Scotch- 
man. She looked into his eyes. 

“Uncle Archy,” she murmured softly, ap- 
pealingly. 

The Scotchman started violently. He 
comprehended, for the first time, Salome’s 
story—and her wrong. 

Holland lay back upon his pillow, quite 
exhausted. The dark had fallen, and the 
Kentuckian lighted candles fearlessly now. 
In the flickering light grotesque shadows 
haunted the room where the sick man drifted 
out on the unknown tide. A long time the 
watchers sat silent. 

Suddenly Holland turned his head with a 
quick, abrupt motion. He lay still awhile. 
He lifted his head again. 

“ Janet,” he cried. ‘“‘ Where’s Janet?” 

She bent over him, unheeding the crimson 
current rushing from his lips, her arms still 
clasping him. A moment later she laid him 
down. She looked at Hester. 

“See,” she said, quite calmly. 
mine—now.” 





* He’s all 


In the early gray of the morning, the 
Squire and the Kentuckian stood in the lit- 
tle cabin, gazing down into the stolen shaft. 
Almost up to its brim the cool, clear water 
had risen—the remorseless water that had 
cheated Frederick Holland of his hoped-for 
lead. 

The cast-away revolver of the Kentuckian 
lay where he had thrown it in the fray. He 
picked it up, looked at it curiously, then 
hurled it into the shaft. The water splashed 
out upon them. 

“ What’s that for?” demanded the Squire. 

** It was his,” replied Jack, nodding back 
at the little room. 

“Well?” inquired the Squire. 

“T don’t want anything to remember him 
by,” said Jack. 

“*No?” questioned the Squire. He looked 
at his companion with slowly dawning won- 
der. “Why?” he asked, after a pause. 
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‘“‘ Because,” said the Kentuckian, “I owed 
him a grudge.” 

“Were n’t you friends?” asked the Squire, 
“T thought you were.” 

“Friends?” echoed Jack, a grim, ironical 
smile curving his lips, “ not exactly.” 

He said no more ; the Squire inquired no 
further. Both moved away from the shaft, 
and followed the familiar path down the hill. 
At the carriage-house door both stopped. 

“Squire,” said Jack, “would you mind 
shaking hands on it ?” 

“What?” asked Lyscombe, not in the 
least understanding his odd companion. 

Jack flushed. “I mean,” he said, “I 
thought mebbe you’d shake hands —I’ve 
been a good friend to her; so have you. 
You're an honest man, Squire, an honest, 
square-toed business man. You've befriend- 
ed me, an’—” 

The Squire smiled. 

“The last,” he said, is of no consequence. 
Whose friend do you mean you and I have 
been?” 

“Whose? Why, Hester’s,” replied Jack 
concisely. 

The Squire put out his hand instantly. 

“Yes, Jack,” he said with emphasis, “‘ we'll 
shake hands on that.” 

He took the rough, brawny hand of 
Creighton, and shook it heartily. 

“ A queer fellow,” he said, as he entered 
his own door. 


XXVI. 


UNDER the elms in the village graveyard 
Frederick Holland had been laid away now 
nearly a month. All over Katise the mys- 
tery of his flight, the story of his return, were 
openly discussed. The miners knew how he 
had been impelled to revisit the place from 
which he had taken his sudden departure 
artly by his knowledge of the treasure hid- 
den in Old Ben’s claim; partly by Janet’s 
constant repining for a sight of her child, so 
cruelly abandoned ; partly, too—these in- 
stinctive fatalists were glad to believe—by 
that inscrutable and irresistible power that 
forced him to a just punishment on the spot 
where his evil deeds were wrought, and un- 
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der the eyes of the wife he had shamefully 
deserted. 

He had come, seeking to purchase Sa- 
lome’s claim, alone and disguised. Failing 
in this attempt, and taking quick alarm at 
some fancied recognition by the miners, he 
had hastily returned to Janet, beyond the 
Rockies. But not to rest satisfied. Things 
had gone so ill with the fugitive, that the idea 
of all that hidden wealth grew intolerable to 
him. He was convinced that a few weeks, 
possibly a few days of labor, would reveal it 
all to him. His health failed under hiscease- 
less chafing. A feverish restlessness, a mad 
desperation, seized upon him. He must go 
back—and secretly. He remembered the 
ruined cabin. He determined to sink a shaft 
there, and to drift into Old Ben’s range. 

Luckily, chance threw into his way one 
day the taciturn Kentuckian, the only man, 
save himself, who knew of the concealed 
lead. They became companions — never 
friendly —simply tolerant of each other. 
Holland laid his scheme before Jack—un- 
folding it all, to the minutest detail in the 
work. Would Jack take the chance with 
him? The Kentuckian listened. When 
Holland ended, he said : 

“ If you'll try Old Ben’s shaft, I'll work it 
with you.” 

But Holland dared not show himself at 
the Mines. He could not risk recognition. 
He insisted upon having the shelter of the 
cabin. For weeks Creighton tried to induce 
him to give up his plan, refusing to share in 
the venture unless they first tried Old Ben’s 
shaft. To all arguments Holland remained 
obdurate. Fear made him persistent; se- 
crecy was imperative. 

At length Jack yielded to his wishes. “Tf,” 
he said, “you will not take Old Ben’s shaft, 
I'll go in with you in the cabin.” 

So it came about that, quietly and unsus- 
pected, Janet and Holland took up their 
abode in the desolate cabin. Diana Lys- 
combe alone had seen the light flickering 
there, and speedily shut out, the night of 
their arrival, and she had soon forgotten it. 

3ut Holland’s work did not advance as 
rapidly as he had expected it to do. Fortu- 
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nately, the crevice he was following contained 
but little rock, and that not of a quality to 
require blasting. But he himself was too 
feeble to be of much use in the labor, and to 
avoid detection the night time only was suit- 
ed to their task. His partner, too, though 
Holland little suspected it, was spending his 
real strength and interest quite without the 
cabin walls. 

At last Holland believed himself upon the 
very verge of success. A few more hours, 
and wealth—fabulous wealth—would be his. 
Then he would seek a warmer land, where 
the gnawing cough already devouring his 
vitals would, perhaps, be healed. 

So he dreamed one hopeful night. The 
next, Jack had drawn up the muddy tub 
partly filled with water. The mine had cheat- 
ed him. It had turned out nothing more 
than a deep, yawning well — its treasure, 
longed for, delved for, nothing better than 
the cool, sparkling water. 

After the funeral. Hester had asked Janet 
to share her home, at least until other plans 
for her comfort might be made. Janet gazed 
around the barren cabin, and at the mound- 
ed earth. 

“T’d not been beholden to you, even for 
this poor shelter,” she said, “ if I’d known it 
belonged to you.” 

In such hostile words declining Hester’s 
offer, she had gone with Lila. 

“Will Salome bide wi’ us ?” she asked of 
her sister, taking a seat witha restless, yearn- 
ing air. She walked aimlessly over to the 
small window that looked straight down the 
straggling street. 

It was darkened somewhat with the tender 
green leaves of morning-glories trained up 
over it, and the woman, wan and eager-eyed, 
thrust them impatiently apart, that they might 
not interfere with her view. As her fingers 
came in contact with the familiar vines, she 
broke into low, hysteric laughter. 

“ Ay,” she cried mockingly. “They be 
mornin’-glories, Lila. Wait till they be bloom- 
in,’ lass—as they used to in the auld land. 
Ye mind, Archy, daft lad, liked to say I were 
like them mysel’ in the auld days. Bid Sa- 
lome look at them when the mornin’ dew 





is glintin’ on them: an’ when the frost has 
nipped them an’ they are lyin’ black an’ sod- 
den under foot, let her look at them again. 
Happen some day, my daughter’ll come seek 
in’ me, though I be nippet an’ frayed in the 
cruel frost.” 

XXVILI. 


Tue lilies were in full bloom in Diana 
Lyscombe’s pleasant yard, when Hester walk 
ed briskly up to the front door. She went in 
without knocking, as had been her wont. 

** Prissy,” she called to that personage, who 
was busy sweeping the upper hall, “ will you 
tell Mrs. Lyscombe I'd like to see her?” 

She went into the cool, shaded parlor and 
sat down. 

Presently Diana entered, her finely mouid 
ed figure seeming taller, statelier than ever. 
An odd embarrassment was manifest in her 
demeanor. She knew well the story of the 
last few weeks—and how much more than 
that, she thought bitterly, coming forward to 
Hester. 

She had not seen her since the day of the 
funeral. She had not been well—that was 
very evident. Baby Jean, too, had passed 
through one of the many crises common to 
childhood, and the mother had not been 
prevailed upon to entrust her to any one, 
not even to faithful Prissy. Learning of 
this, Hester had gone over to see if, as in 
other times, she might not help Diana. She 
was told that Mrs. Lyscombe was trying to 
sleep, after a night’s vigil, and was not to be 
disturbed. She had left an affectionate mes- 
sage, and gone away. ‘That was two weeks 
ago. 
Today, as Diana advanced to her, Hester 
was aware of a subtle change in the face of 
her old friend. A certain alteration of man- 
ner, too, she saw—a something she could 
not define, though she clearly perceived it. 

“ Diana,” she said, rising, an impetuous 
tenderness. sweeping away her momentary 
chagrin, ‘“‘sit down, dear. You look so 
tired!” 

She gently pushed her into a chair. Diana 
said nothing. See looked at Hester wearily, 
even coldly. 
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“T’ye wanted to see you so much. There’s 
so much I’ve wanted to say to you, dear,” 
said Hester brightly. ‘“ Are you ill, Diana?” 
she cried, noting her friend’s apathy. 

“Yes—no,” answered Diana dreamily. 
“Go on; tell me what you wish to say to me.” 

Hester colored vividly; a smile came to 
her lips, a little quiver in her throat. She 
looked so strikingly young and girlish, that 
Diana involuntarily cried out : 

“You are pretty, Hester!” 

Hester blushed again, this time a deeper 
crimson. 

“TI find it hard, after all, to tell you, Di- 
ana,” she said. “If I were younger—if my 
life had been just like that of other women 
—if I had been quite as they are, it might 
be easier. Perhaps some one else could 
have told you better than I.” 

She paused an instant, Diana regarding 
her closely. She went on again, with eyes 
uplifted to her listener. 

“Why need I fear to tell Diana?” she 
said, as if reasoning with herself. ‘“ Diana 
never mistrusted—she never misjudged me. 
When others failed me, she was firm. She'll 
not misjudge me now.” 

Diana thrilled with sudden interest. 

“Oh, Diana!” broke out Hester eagerly. 
“ Do you remember all the long years of my 
worse than widowhood—I did not believe 
that my husband was dead? Always, always, 
I expected that somehow, somewhere, we 
should meet again. Others thought him 
dead—sometimes, perhaps for a little while, 
I thought so, myself. There was one,” she 
said—her voice vibrating pathetically—“‘who 
permitted himself to love me. He was gen- 
erous—he knew how evil tongues would 
gladly wag to blacken the fair fame of a 
lonely, unprotected woman. That I might 
be spared all the torture of these slanderous 
tongues, he kept himself aloof from me. We 
seldom met, but I knew through one dear 
to him that all of love his life would ever 
win was bound up in me. It seemed to me 
acrime. It was hopeless. It was sad—sad- 
der far, Diana”—her eyes were downcast 
now —“ because I was struggling against my- 
self. Do not despise me, Diana, when I 
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It was wrong; I do not 
defend it—I dared not encourage it. I re- 
joiced wickedly when I knew his love would 
never, never change—that in spite of myself 
he would always love me. But at last I sent 
his friend to tell him all I feared, nay, all I 
knew, about my husband’s life, not death, 
for now I had learned that he was still alive. 
I begged his friend to be my ally—to show 
him how useless, how hopeless, it all was— 
to persuade him to go away and leave me to 
forgetfulness. My own peace was dying in 
the long struggle; his life—a noble, a beau- 
tiful one—being ruined. 

“T learned of my husband’s return; of 
his secret work in the old cabin. The night 
after I knew this, I waiked up the path by 
the old cabin—” 

Diana abruptly turned her face full upon 
her. ‘Go on,” she said, “I am listening.” 

“‘ He joined me, this man who loved me— 
this man I had tried so hard not to love— 
this man who had believed me widowed for 
years. Oh, Diana,” she broke off, “don’t 
look so coldly at me. If you could know 
how I struggled against it, you’d pity me. 
No soldier ever fought more desperately 
than I. I won the battle, because—I loved 
him.” 

“What!” cried Diana, “ and you can tell 
me that!” She drew up her tall figure, her 
face literally transfigured; all her coldness, 
her apathy, gone. 

Hester looked at her, fairly stunned with 
surprise. 

“Tell me,” demanded Diana, “ what you 
told him—this fond, generous, honorable 
lover of yours.” 

Hester’s head drooped slightly ; she paled 
perceptibly. “I told him,” she answered, 
“that after all other obstacles to his love 
were gone, there yet remained one that could 
not be surmounted. I told him a little para- 
ble I once knew, that seemed to express all 
I wished to say.” 

She glanced up, and, meeting Diana’s eye, 
shrank a little under its blaze. 

“Ah,” cried Diana, “no doubt it was a 
pretty story. Listen,” she said, leaning for- 
ward, her fingers clinched in the arm of her 
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chair, her very throat throbbing with passion. 
“There was one mistake in it. Do you 
know what it was ?” 

“ No,” returned Hester indignantly. Her 
deprecating air had vanished under Diana’s 
manner. 

“Tl tell you. Zhe Queen was not dead. 
Diana rose up towering over the smaller wo- 
man. “You are not ashamed to declare 
this guilty passion? How dare you,” she 
cried with terrible intensity, “ how dare you 
tell me that he loves you !” 

“* Because,” answered Hester haughtily, “I 
am not ashamed of hislove. Because,” she 
said, a thrill of tenderness coming into her 
voice, ‘‘ He cannot—he cannot—love me bet- 
ter than I love him.—My Richard—” 

** What!” cried Diana. 

She stood staring at Hester. She began 
to tremble. ‘Richard! Do you mean 
Richard ? ” 

She seized Hester’s hand quickly, sitting 
down helplessly, humbly. That se should 
have been tricked by the identity of the Lys- 
combe voices and figures, which so often 
confused acquaintances, but had never be- 
fore caused her an instant’s mistake ! 

Hester, too, trembled, as she saw Diana’s 
overmastering emotion. The whole signifi- 
cance of it rushed instantaneously upon her. 
The red died out of her cheeks; her lips 
were ashen. 

“ Diana!” she cried. “ After all these 
years, you—” She slipped down upon the 
low foot-stool at Diana’s feet and burst into 
bitter tears. 

Diana waited a few moments. Then she 
laid her hand gently on the bowed head. 
“Long ago, Hester,” she said simply, “ you 
asked me to kiss you, in token of my entire 
confidence in you. Will you kiss me, now, 
and forgive me?” 

Both rose, and tenderly kissed each other. 

“ Dear,” said Diana, “if you had only told 
me—” But she refrained from further re- 
proach. 

Long after the two friends had parted Di- 
ana sat in the cosy parlor, happy in the re- 
stored confidence that had blown away the 
clouds of their estrangement. 
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When she stood that night by the little 
beds, she stooped and kissed the children 
with an overflowing heart. Then she went 
down to the Squire, sitting comfortably in his 
big arm chair, and told him the whole story. 
When she ended, the Squire drew her to his 
knee, and kissed her upturned face. “ No,” 
he said gently. ‘“ My queen is not dead.” 


XXVIII. 


Arcuy and Salome, returning from the 
first long ramble of the season, with such a 
collection of flowers as made the Scotsman’s 
eyes glitter, came into the cabin where Hes- 
ter was busily sewing some suspiciously thin, 
white material. It was not often that the 
carpenter indulged in a social visit. 

“Come, sit awhile; will you, Archy ?” 
asked Hester. 

“Thank ye, leddy,” answered Archy. 
“*T mak’ no dout Lila’ll be waitin’ supper for 
me. I told her I’d be home.” 

“No, she won't,” said Salome, “ for I told 
her you wouldn’t. Come, you’re to stay.” 

Salome’s orders were always obeyed ; so 
Archy, not quite at his ease, seated himself in 
the sunny kitchen, near the hanging shelf 
whereon he had placed for Hester her first 
meal in the far West. The smaller shelf he 
had fashioned for the first woman of the 
new land still hung under her modest mirror. 
He glanced at it. 

“‘ Yes, there it is yet,” said Hester, a flood 
of grateful recollection rushing over her. 
“ Archy,” she added, “‘ You’ve given up the 
old cabin long enough to me; I’ve been 
thinking it’s time for me to leave it for you 
—and Janet.” 

The Scotsman stirred uneasily. “Not 
yet,” he said in a husky voice: “I canna 
tak’ her back yet. Dinna ask it, leddy.” 

Hester was silent. 

“ Leddy,” resumed Archy earnestly, “keep 
it always, yousel’. You've aright to it—you 
and Salome. You’ve lived in it so long. 
It’s humble, but it’s home. If you won't 
keep it for yoursel’, keep it for her you’ve 
cared for when her ain kith deserted her.” 

“Tt is home, Archy, and I shall always 
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love it,” said Hester. “ But there’s a new 
home building for me. Haven’t you guessed 
it? Aren’t you building it yourself?” 

She spoke to him, but her eyes were fixed 
upon Salome. 

“Ay?” said Silas, a quiver of surprise in 
“The gran’ house on the hill ? 
Only I was to lose no 
time building it. Ay?” he ended musingly. 

Hester dropped her work. “Salome,” 
she said, “come here. I want to tell you 
what is in my heart—here, where Archy may 
know it all. Yes, it is true: I am going to 
marry the best, the truest man I have ever 
known. But, Salome, there’s as much room 
for you in the new house as there always was 
—as there always will be—in my heart. 
Richard has thought of you—has planned 
for you.” 

Salome, standing in front of her, took her 
hand with the odd, caressing movement she 
had used asachild. Her face flushed a little. 

“Richard!” she murmured softly. ‘“ At 
last, Hester ?” 

“Did you know it—did you guess it, Sa- 
lome? When?” 

The girl’s eyes brightened. “I think,” 
she answered, “I knew it always. Hester,” 
she began again, “If ever I’ve learned any- 
thing frem your life, I ought now to put it 
into practice. Always, always others—never 
yourself—that’s the way it’s been with you ; 
that’s the way it is still. I’ve been thinking 
lately that .7 have duties towards others.” 
Her words were so low, the listeners scarcely 
heard them. ‘“Others—that once forgot 
me. Archy, bear witness that I love Hester 
this moment better than I ever did in my 
life; better, better now, when I leave a happy 
life with her for one I must set myself—to 
forget to hate.” 

She choked at the last words ; and Hester, 
looking at the pure, grave young face, felt a 
throb of keenest triumph. She was first in 
Salome’s love—she, not Janet. Then she 
put down the feeling, thinking of the lone, 
loveless woman, sitting sullen at Horton’s 
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hearthstone. 
“Salome, my own dear love,” she said, 
“you must choose as seems right to you.” 
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“Yes,” replied Salome, seriously. ‘No 
matter what it costs me, I must choose as 
seems right. That’s what Hester has always 
taught me. Well,”—she threw her arms 
about Hester with a passionate clasp—‘ I 
choose—Janet.” 

They looked at each other an instant, then 
Salome gave to Hester the first kiss she had 
ever bestowed upon her—a kiss, fervent, 
tender, pure, and solemn; such as she might 
have pressed on lips already sealed to earthly 
love. 

“ Archy,” said Salome, turning to him when. 
Hester had slipped with tear-brimmed eyes 
into the little parlor, “I often think of the 
first money you ever earned. Do you re- 
member how you spent it? I know. Do 
you see? Lila gave it to me.” 

She took from her pocket a faded velvet 
pouch, and from it drew forth the same bat- 
tered silver thimble that had so powerfully 
moved the Scotchman at Holland’s_ bed- 
side. 

“The mither’s,” he said reverently. “ My 
mither’s, lassie ; though she’s bin lyin’ long 
in the auld kirk yard.” 

“Ves,” responded Salome. “ You were her 
only son. The silversmith laughed when 
you bought this—he looked at your worn 
cap and your shoeless feet. But have you 
forgotten, even now, Archy, when you’re an 
old man, the very words she said when you 
gave her this? ‘ His mither is ever first wi’ 
Archy. He'll allays forget himsel’—my ain 
lad—but he'll aye remember his mither.’ 

‘“‘They’re the very words, are’nt they? You 
said awhile ago you couldn’t take Janet back 
again. Can't you do it now, Archy?” She 
laid the thimble in his hand. She looked at 
him with a beseeching, penetrating gaze. 

* Ay, lass—ye maun ha’e your ain way,” 
said the Scotchman. He rose up unsteadily 
and went out. 

As Hester put out her light that night, the 
moonlight shining in at the small window 
showed Salome, with her dark, tangled locks, 
as it had shown the little Salome years be- 
fore. 

“Dear,” said Hester, looking down on 

her, “ you are not unhappy—not jealous ?” 
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“T’m glad,” returned the girl, frankly. 
“ Richard ought to have you—just you—no 
one else in the world.” 


XXIX. 


THE plain, square church doors had been 
shut and locked. Richard Lyscombe and 
Hester Holland had passed in together; man 
and wife they had gone out. 

“T seem,” said Hester, “to belong to them 
all.” And so she had chosen to be married 
there, under the approving eyes of her tried, 
true friends, the hardy miners of Katise. 

This marriage was eminently fitting and 
entirely to the taste of the outspoken com- 
munity. All the elements of Hester’s char- 
acter, the events of her life, had been redis- 
cussed. Bride and groom alike were follow- 
ed by the warmest wishes of the humble and 
strong-hearted men of the border. Miss 
Ann and the weaver’s wife, venturing a few 
acrimonious remarks, as to the nearness of 
Hester’s wedding to Holland’s funeral, were 
promptly and indignantly silenced. 

“ Ef—” drawled English Jack—“ Hester 
don’t bear malice, ’seems to me you women 
mought cry quits.” 

The merry marriage feast was over, too, 
and the long line of friends upon the wharf 
watched the gaily decked “ Brazil” swing out 
into the river, bearing Hester and Richard 
away on their bridal trip to St. Louis. Cap- 
tain Hazlitt, still suave, still courtly, still the 
gallant lover of all fair women, stood smiling- 
ly beside this one, as he had done when she 
first entered into the new settlement at the 
Mines. 

The miners burst into hearty farewell 
cheers ; the boat’s whistle responded with 
frantic weirdness ; shrill echoes resounded 
from the rocky bluffs; and the boat sped 
away to the South. 

In the days of her friend’s journeying, Di- 
ana Lyscombe found delight in superintend- 
ing the fitting up of the “new house.” —_Ev- 
ery morning she walked across the rippling 
brook, to add some dainty adornment to the 
rooms in the pleasant home beyond it, that 
might please the eye of its beloved mistress. 
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The burden had fallen from her, and left her 
light-hearted, even childishly happy. She 
had latterly seen much of Salome, and had 
been amazed at the maturity and beauty of 
character displayed by the once forlorn and 
disliked waif. ‘I am not so clear sighted 
as Hester,” she reflected. “She knew this 
strange little soul from the first : while I—] 
was torturing myself with a resemblance—a 
fancied resemblance at that !” 

The girl’s creamy, tintless face and soft 
shadowy eyes kept recalling to her her own 
agonizing and unfounded sufferings. “ You, 
Diana Lyscombe,” she would tell herself, 
“you remember how this girl’s promise of 
peculiar beauty made you almost hate her. 
Her eyes were soft and dreamy—so were his. 
An abstracted, visionary child! You had 
faith in inherited traits. He, too, was vis 
ionary and abstracted. Truly, a wise woman ! 
a Daniel come to judgment !—to the judg 
ment of your own friend, whose hand you are 
not good enough to touch, and your own hus- 
band, whose very inmost thought is honor!” 

With very excess of happiness, she over- 
whelmed herself with ridicule, irony, and 
scorn, and exulted in it. But she and Salome 
meanwhile became firm friends; and she 
looked forward with amusement to Hester’s 
surprise and pleasure when she should see 
this. 

She had put the last finishing touches to 
Hester’s pretty parlor, and with Salome was 
approvingly regarding the general effect of 
her work. 

“Come, Salome,” she said, ‘ We've done 
our best. I’m satisfied with it all, Shall we 
go?” She glanced down smilingly at the 
girl. Salome looked about her oddly. 
“Yes,” she repeated in a muffled voice, 
“we've done our best. I’m satisfied.” 

She went up to a small picture—a rather 
inferior crayon sketch of Hester—that hung 
suspended by a blue ribbon from the wall. 
She passed her fingers over the face with the 
caressing motion once habitual with her. 

‘Good bye, Hester,” she said, and turned 
at onceaway. Not another word she uttered 
on their way home. Diana did not trust 
her own voice, for by some subtle associa- 
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tion, her thoughts went to the small green 
mound in the elm-shaded graveyard, where 
lay little Diana. 

They parted wordlessly. 
custs the children were playing. Baby Jean 
came flying down the long walk. ‘ Mam- 
ma’th come,” she lisped, laying hold of Di- 
ana’s skirts. 

Robbie came in that evening from his 
customary visit to the old carriage-house. 
“Papa,” he said, “ Jack wants to see you.” 

Diana looked up, wondering at so unex- 
pected a summons. Since the day of the 
sjuatters’ attack, the Kentuckian had been 
more silent than ever before. The Squire 
laid down his paper and went out. In a 
few moments he sent in for Diana. 

She found Jack sitting in a rickety old 
chair, his high cheek-bones startlingly prom- 
inent, his gaunt, loose-jointed frame more 
than ever attenuated, a wild, fierce hectic in 
his face. As Diana approached he gave her 
his usual furtive, sidelong glance. 

“Diana,” said the Squire, “ Jack is sick. 
He needs your care.” 

The Kentuckian lifted his eyes shyly as she 
came near, and made her a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned bow. 

“T’ll be better soon,” he said. ‘I sent 
for him,” he went on, indicating the Squire, 
“because he’s a jam-up business man —a 
straight out, honest man—an’ I’ve got some 
business that must be ’tended to.” A par- 
oxysm of coughing stopped him. 

Distressed at the gravity of his symptoms, 
the Squire lost no time in getting him to 
bed—for he utterly refused to leave his quar- 
ters for the more convenient mansion, though 
Diana herself urged it heartily. ‘The Squire 
discouraged his attempts to talk upon his 
business matters, and he obeyed without a 
murmur, 

“Time enough, Jack,” said the Squire, 
observing his anxiety. ‘ We’llsoon pull you 
through.” 

When Diana and the doctor left his bed- 
side that night, however, both knew that Jack 
Creighton’s life was hanging by a thread. 
The Squire, too, watching beside him, recog- 
nized his peril. 


Under the lo- 
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For two weeks he lay racked bya burning 
fever, sometimes tossing in delirium, some- 
times rigid and cold, and always his mind 
rambled over the “ prospect up the ravine,” 
or something connected with his winter’s 
work. At last the doctor told them that if 
there were matters he wished to attend to, 
he might now be allowed to speak. 

Jack was lying quietly now, and entirely 
rational. Heseemed to realize his condition. 
As Diana gave him a cooling draught, he 
looked at her gratefully. ‘The Squire,” he 
said clearly ; “ will you call him ?” 

The Squire came to his bedside and felt 
his failing pulse. 

“Squire,” said Jack, scanning his own thin 
hand with great delight, “We shook hands 
—didn’t we ?” 

“Yes, Jack,” answered the Squire, recall- 
ing their parting in the gray of the morning 
after Holland’s death. 

“Squire,” said Jack, very earnestly, “if I 
only could live till Hester got home, I'd 
be glad. But I may not. Is your wife 
here?” 

“T’m here, Jack,” said Diana. 

“T want you to hear, too,” he went on. 
“Squire, the old cabin on the hillside—you 
know—where Holland died—the shaft’s all 
full of water.” 

“Yes,” said the Squire. 

“Listen!” cried Jack. “It’sthere! The 
lead’s there!” A great trembling seized 
him. “It’s Hester’s!” hecried. “ Holland 
was ’most on it. He’d ’a’ had it in a few 
hours. I meant Hester should have her 
own. I dammed up the overflow down in 
Old Ben’s shaft. I—” he stopped, uttering 
a low, triumphant chuckle. ‘I knew where 
the mineral was years ago; I worked in Old 
Ben’s shaft once. I took out a little miner- 
al”—he hesitated, gazing at the Squire— 
“just a little pocket,” he added evasively. 
“The crevice barred on Old Ben, an’ he lost 
the trail; but I found it. It won’t take five 
hours to let the water out through Old Ben’s. 
I’ve got everything ready to do it. I would 
have done it sooner if I hadn't got this 
fever on me. If I could only live to give 
Hester her fortune! I always said I would. 
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Squire,” he said, “will you take care of it 
till she comes ?” 

“T will,” replied the Squire. 
tress yourself, Jack.” 

é‘I wanted to give it to her myself,” said 
Jack, regretfully. ‘‘If I could only live 
till—” 

“You will, you will, Jack,” cried Diana, 
tears welling up. 

“Perhaps,” said Jack. 
flecting for a long time. 

There was a slight stir without the door. 
Diana looked at the tiny clock impatiently 
ticking the hoursaway. The Squire slipped 
out cautiously. 

When he came in again, he was not alone. 
Jack had his wish at last. 

“Made it!” said the Kentuckian. “Just 
by the skin of my teeth.” He raised himself 
slightly, and looked at Hester as he said it. 
It was evident that in a few hours he would 
be beyond earthly pain, or pleasure. 

“Tell her—” he said faintly, addressing 
the Squire. And there with his bright, soft 
eyes upon her face, Hester heard the story 
of the hidden lead—of poor Jack’s labors, 
and the swelling waters in the cabin shaft. 

When the Squire ceased, Hester lean- 
ed down. “ Jack—my poor Jack!” she 
said. 

“T told you, ‘some day,’” he answered. 
*“** Some day,’ Hester.” He smiled happily. 
“I, Jack Creighton,” he said, feebly, “ give 
you, Hester, your fortune.” 

He lay back a moment, resting. ‘“ Hes- 
ter,” he whispered, “put your hand on my 
breast—there! Is it there yet ?” 

‘** Yes,” she said, through rising tears. 

“T’ve kep’ it there all these years,” he said 
““You must bury me with it. ‘ Hester— 
Holland’! You could hardly read the name 
now—an’ the paper’s mos’ torn in two. It 
won't last much longer, anyway—but it will 
outlast me.” 

Richard Lyscombe came in with the kind- 
ly minister, who brought to the dying the 
comforting words of faith and of prayer. 
Jack listened quietly, and when the minister 
rose from his knees he said humbly: 

** All too good tome. Thank you, friends.” 


* Don’t dis- 


He lay back re- 
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For some moments he laywith Hester’s hand 
in his, his eyes upon her face. Suddenly he 
said : 

**When I was a little chap I was kicked 
about the world, just like a pair of old boots. 
I hadn’t no friends anywhere—nobody. Hes- 
ter,” he said appealingly, “ I didn’t 4xow no 
better.” 

A moment after he put her hand upon his 
heart. ‘The sore’s there yet, Hester. Do 
you think,” he said, “it will be cured up 
yonder ?” 

And with the question on his lips, Jack 
Creighton’s soul passed into eternity. 


XXX. 


THE warm June Sabbath was full of the 
summer’s soft perfume. An eternal peace 
seemed to shine upon the whole world, when 
Richard and Hester, returning from poor 
Jack’s funeral, took once again the solitary 
path through the mandrakes, and up the hill- 
side, past the old cabin. Still further on 
they went, and came out upon the highest 
summit of the lofty range. 

The afternoon shadows lengthened about 
them. The broad Mississippi, flashing in 
and out among the blue hills far southward, 
the green, rounded bluffs, the pretty. pictur- 
esque town, set on its smooth plateau, the 
serene sky, made up a picture most per 
fect. 

The two paused awhile looking upon it. 
“ Hester,” said Richard at last, pointing to 
their home, peeping out among green trees, 
“it hardly seems realtome yet. Even now, 
sometimes, I half expect to waken and to 
find it all a dream.” 

“Or, perhaps, a fairy tale,” said Hester, 
turning a face all brightness on her husband. 
“Do you remember, Richard,” she asked, 
‘a story I once told you—about a king who 
coveted a poor woman ?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“ After all,” said Hester, “the parable 
was not quite true. For the woman was not 
an alien, nor entirely unlearned. Even her 
poverty is no longer left to her. Poor Jack!” 
she added softly. ‘“ Richard,” she said, “I 
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think he will not mind if Salome shares the 
fortune he gave me. He will know I could 
not be happy otherwise.” 

She was looking down at Old Ben’s shaft, 
in the mandrake thicket. ‘Salome always 
hated the spot,” she mused. ‘She declared 
the odor of death hung over it. Strange! 
for after all, it was the key to unlock our for- 
tune.” 

She turned her eyes in the other direction. 
The sun, rapidly sinking, left a thin line of 
red on the low-lying hills, nearer the river. 
The old Indian trail was in shadow. The 
windows of the new house shone redly in 
the departing sunshine. 
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“See,” cried Richard, pointing to it. 
“My omens are brighter than Salome’s. 
We are going into the sunshine !” 

“Ves,” echoed Hester, “into the sun- 
shine—together.” 

Half way down the narrow path, she halt- 
ed once again. The thin red line had faded 
from the hills ; the glow had died out of the 
window panes. ‘Twilight was closing in over 
river, forest, and valley. 

* Richard,” she murmured, half under her 
breath, “perhaps we are going into the 
shadows.” 

“Perhaps,” assented her husband cheer- 
fully: “into the shadows—/ogether.” 

Ada Langworthy Collier. 


|THE END. | 





TREASON AGAINST LIBERTY. 


ELECTORAL corruption has been aptly de- 
scribed a treason against liberty; for the 
elective privilege, “the right preservative of 
all rights,” is so closely identified with civil 
liberty, and so necessary to its preservation 
and defense, that any attack upon it, either 
from within or without, is regarded as an 
attack upon liberty itself. It may surprise 
many to be told that electoral corruption 
has become a very common practice in 
American politics. It is generally accepted 
that legislators, and even jurors, have been 
improperly influenced in the discharge of 
their duties. But to corrupt by bribes at 
general or local elections any considerable 
percentage of voters, will be regarded by cas- 
ual observers as highly improbable, even 
manifestly impracticable: and this, not be- 
cause the people are believed to be better 
than their representatives, but simply be- 
cause they are more numerous. It will be 
asked: How is it possible to corrupt so 
great a mass of individuals? Granting its 
possibility, what candidate or cause would 
bear the necessary enormous outlay? And 
finally, if it is done, why is it not detected, 
and the guilty parties punished ? 


It may be said in answer, that there is 
no need of corrupting a very large num- 
ber in order to affect the result of an elec- 
tion; that very often a candidate is not the 
party most interested in his success; and that 
punishment has not been meted out to of- 
fenders, because public sentiment—on ac- 
count, principally, of its ignorance of the 
practice and its effects—is not sufficiently 
aroused against it. But that electoral cor- 
ruption exists, and is extensive in the Unit- 
ed States, there is no doubt. That it leads 
to the gravest and most disastrous conse- 
quences is easily proven. The press of the 
country abroad and the evidence of our sen- 
ses at home, alike testify to its wide-spread 
existence. In fact, ocular demonstrations of 
bribery at the polls in the recent election in 
San Francisco suggested the topic to the 
writer of this article. 

The “Century ” Magazine for November 
said editorially that the practice of bribing 
voters has reached a development in this 
country that calls for thoughtful attention on 
the part of patriotic men. ‘ Harper’s Week- 
ly,” of November 18, 1884, said: “ The elec- 
tion has recalled the country to the sense of 
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a constant and rapidly growing public dan- 
ger—the use of money at elections. The 
sums of money spent at a general election 
are enormous, and the larger they are the 
nearer is civil disturbance and the over- 
throw of popular government”; and the 
facts force the conclusion, that “ this kind 
of corruption is one of the most pressing of 
present public questions,” 

But there is a class of people who con- 
tend, in the face of facts, and with some 
plausibility, that, where the constituencies 
are so immense as in the United States, 
electoral corruption can have no appreciable 
effect on elections. But slight reflection will 
show the contrary. Elections have come to 
be so closely contested that a few votes— 
aye, one vote—may be sufficient to deter- 
mine the result. The change of a single 
vote in each election precinct in the State of 
New York would have been sufficient to put 
the dominant party elect into a minority, 
and given a different complexion to the gov- 
ernment and history of fifty million people 
for at least four years tocome! And it will 
be recollected that in the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of California, after the election 
of November, 1876, the vote stood for Mr. 
Pacheco 19,104, and for Mr. Wiggington 
19,103, or one vote less. In cases like these, 
how efficacious corruption might be, and 
how great the temptation thereto! How 
valuable, too, the suffrage of even the hum- 
blest of citizens ! 

But it will be said that it is not often that 
elections are so close; and, on that account, 
it may be answered, the public is subject to 
greater outrage. For then not one or two 
votes are diverted from their conscientious 
employment, but hundreds, and maybe thou- 
sands! The individual candidate may of 
himself only influence wrongly a few voters, 
but it is the political party and the combina- 
tion of interests which is able to corrupt, and 
does corrupt, on a magnificent scale.’ 

1Mr. Dorsey, in an interview with the New York 


thus shows how great popular verdicts have 
Referring to the election of 1880, he 


“Sun, 
been assisted. 
Says: 

‘‘T thought our sole chance lay in concentrating all 
our powers on New York and Kings counties (that is, 
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So it is not the size of the constituency 
which makes corruption impracticable ; it is 
the size of the majority. It would be diffi- 
cult to force the election of a Democrat in 
Kansas, or of a Republican in Texas. It 
would be easy to do either in Indiana, Ohio, 
or New York: hence such States as these 
are the selected battle-fields where the sin- 
ews of war are most employed. 

In England, before the passage of the Re- 
form Act of 1832, corruption had taken a 
deep and ineradicable root. But the evil 
was recognized, and a remedy sought. The 
advocates of the bill then argued that the 
extension of the suffrage provided for would 
ameliorate and perhaps cure this national 
disease. Were their predictions verified by 
time? After half a century, and after fre- 
quent extensions of the privilege, we are 
confronted with the obstinate fact that the 
general elections of 1880 were among the 
most corrupt on record. 

In many cases they gave rise to some re- 
markable inquiries. The committee which 
sat at Macclesfield reported that they were 
“much struck by the open, fearless, and 
confiding manner in which corruption was 
practiced on both sides.” They went on to 
say that “though it seems doubtful whether 
a contested election has ever been fought 
in Macclesfield on really pure principles, the 
corruption at the late election was far more 
wide-spread and far more open than had 
been the case at any previous Parliamentary 
election.” They also gave it as their opinion 
that out of 6,000 voters, more than 5,000 
had been operated on by bribery. The 
same state of facts existed at Sandwich, Ches- 
in the two cities of New York and Brooklyn). Well, 
we did so. We cut down the Democratic majorities 
more than 75,000, and the State was carried by 20,000. 
You want to know how this was done,” continued the 
Senator, smiling. ‘‘ Well, we had a big campaign fund, 
but as to the way it was spent, I would refer again to 
Mr. Stevenson. He handled the money. There was 
spent in Indiana about $400,000, not a nickel of which 
came into my hands. The Republican organization 
there was as good as it could be, and the credit of it is 
due to John C, New and Colonel W. W. Dudley. All 
of this money was paid out by Mr. Stephenson and 
Mr, Dillon. They live in New York. There can be 
no difficulty in verifying from them my statements. I 
do not think they will deny them.” 
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ter, Gloucester, Oxford, and so on. (History 
of the British Parliament, pp. 388, 389.) 

It follows from these premises that the im- 
mensity of our poll is in itself no preventative, 
and that electoral corruption is not only pos- 
sible, but practicable and actual. 

The time is ripe for the reform movement 
to embrace this question: a political danger 
of the most radical character to the Ameri- 
can form of government. And the present 
moment seems auspicious for pressing its 
consideration, inasmuch as the circumstances 
of late elections showed that the independent 
voters of the country, ignoring other ques- 
tions of seeming importance, made legisla- 
tive corruption the paramount issue. 

It goes without proving that bribery is, 
both in morals and law, an offense at once 
serious and contemptible. It alike affects 
him who gives and him who takes. And 
when employed to induce men to betray 
public trusts, it vitally affects the State, and 
should be punished in an exemplary man- 
ner. The ballot is such a trust; but some 
ignorant persons look upon it as theirs, to do 
as they please with, even as with a piece of 
merchandise ; and the law, as now laxly 
administered, makes a tacit admission of the 
claim. They hold the ballot, think they, 
as a constitutional right coeval with their 
citizenship, and flowing from it; whereas, it 
isa mere privilege granted by the State, which 
may be forfeited for abuse. In the “* Com- 
pendium of American Criminal Law,” Sec. 
70, c, is this concise statement : 

“Citizenship does not of itself give the right to 

, hor the want of it prevent a State from confer- 
nng the right. The fifteenth amendment to the Con- 
United States does not confer the 
right of suffrage on any person. The electoral fran- 

e is not a natural right or immunity, and a State 

1s exclusive power to regulate the right of suffrage.” 

When it is understood that the tenure of 
the franchise by the voter is not abso- 

but granted by the State for a wise pur- 
pose, and forfeitable under certain circum- 
stances, then the people will become more 
respectful to the State, more chary of their 
rights, and more scrupulous in exercising 
their electoral privileges. 

First, and above all, a man is expected to 
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vote conscientiously, according to his best 
judgment as to what is right. He may, jus- 
tifiably and acceptably to the theory of our 
government, have either of two ends in view 
when determining his choice, viz: first, the 
common good, and second, his individual 
good. In the first instance he would act pa- 
triotically, and in the second selfishly. But 
in voting selfishly he would not necessarily 
antagonize the general interest. For, if each 
citizen cast his ballot for that cause and that 
candidate which is really most in accord with 
his interest, the common interest would 
thereby be subserved ; that is, the greatest 
good of the greatest number would be at- 
tained. But the ballot is given to men as 
members of the State for its beneficial polit- 
ical use, and its sale for immediate pecuniary 
gain is entirely repugnant to its object and 
end, and indefensible. 

But we have a historical instance of a 
stern moralist defending bribery at elections 
on the ground of necessity. The example is 
profitable, and serves to show that, once ad- 
mitted to creep into the State, corruption 
becomes contagious, and free elections are 
impossible. The facts are these: Lucius 
Luceius and Marcus Bibulus were contest- 
ing the consulship in Rome, when Cesar in- 
tervened and stood for election. He joined 
issues with Luceius, on condition that he 
would give money to the electors in their 
joint names. But Bibulus, not to be out- 
done, offered as much as his opponent and 
was elected. It was on this occasion that 
Cato, who feared the ambition of Ceesar, said 
that bribery committed under such circum- 
stances was for the public good. But what 
effect had this practice and this speech, but 
to precipitate that general demoralization 
which paved the way to Ceesar’s later usurp- 
ation? The patriot was here the unconscious 
traitor to the republic as muchas Cesar. 
That corruption which he condoned had put 
his country beyond all surgery, and it per- 
ished. 

But it will appear to most people that if 
the liberal ethics of democracy allow such a 
wide latitude to voters in the matter of mo- 
tives yoverning their choice, drawing the 
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line only at dishonesty, there should be little 
trouble in attaining satisfactory government. 
Let us consider it. In the most recent at- 
tack on democracy, in the “ Quarterly Re. 
view” for October, the writer takes the 
ground that, if voters in a political commu- 
nity would only use their power for their own 
interest, we ought to have an approximately 
perfect rule. But he contends that democ- 
racy is a failure, because the people do not 
know their own interest, and consequently 
do not vote their interest. He thus turns 
the principal argument in favor of democracy 
against itself, provided his premises be cor- 
rect. Now, do the people know their own 
interest? Let alone, they certainly do. Do 
they vote according to their interest? They 
always do not. The friction is here: They 
are bribed or intimidated into voting for 
somebody else’s interest, and thus the whole 
scheme of democracy is undermined. So it 
is not on account of ignorance, as the writer 
quoted contends, that democracy will fail or 
has failed, but on account of corruption. 

For instance : Corporations controlling the 
means of subsistence of a large body of 
people, regulating the prices of the necessities 
of life, exercise a political power dangerous 
in the extreme to the liberty and happiness 
of the people at large. Every attempt to re- 
strain this power is met with corruption at the 
polls and in the legislature. Yet many ofthese 
corporations are invested with a public use, 
and subject to the jurisdiction of the State. 
Where is the relief? Punish the corrupter ? 
But the men who bribe others to abandon 
their judgment and patriotism, and vote 
against their own interests, are not better 
nor worse than the slavish and mercenary 
electors who sell their American citizenship, 
won by the blood of heroes, for the money 
of the powerful. 

Yet it is heard now on every side that the 
poor men, and men of moderate competency, 
are losing their political equality, on account 
of the large contributions levied on candidates 
for election purposes. Legitimate political 
outlay is no burden—the illegitimate is. And 





it is within the power of men of this class to 
cleanse our politics and restore their own 
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equality ; for it is the needy alone whom the 
corrupter approaches, and, in almost every 
instance, it is their poverty, and not their 
will, that consents. A bribe is never offered 
in a good cause, and it should be remem- 
bered by those who accept money because 
they are poor, that their ballots are sold to 
men who will keep them poor. 

The most despicable of all governments is 
that in which a noble form is used simply to 
shelter iniquities, and generous privileges are 
made the facile instruments of wrong. Ina 
democracy there is no appeal from the judg- 
ment of the people, unless it be from Philip 
drunk to Philip sober. Hence the despotism 
of a corrupt democracy is more galling than 
that of a monarchy, because there is no rem- 
edy. But, unless pure, “ democracy” is a 
misnomer. Ifa minority, holding the balance 
of power, sell it, as has been done and will 
be done, then the democracy has ceased and 
the plutocracy begun. 

It is the free and honest judgment of a 
majority of voters that is supposed to deter- 
mine the policy of the republic and select 
its officials. Because this is implicitly be- 
lieved, the defeated minority acquiesce in the 
decision. If that judgment is not free and 
honest, the government is subject, after each 
recurring election, to such a strain that, even 
under favorable circumstances, it cannot long 
endure. Every independent citizen looks 
upon a fraudulent or corruptly gained victory 
as a personal wrong to be avenged, and lib- 
erty suffers for the crimes that are committed 
in her name. ‘To bribe voters, then, defeats 
the fundamental principles on which our sys- 
tem is based, and destroys it. Therefore the 
offense should be in law, as it is in its nature, 
treasonabie, and punishable by the severest 
penalties. 

It is difficult to underestimate the effects 
of electoral corruption. For of all the forms 
of bribery, weighed by its results, it is the 
most fatal to the rights of the people and 
the well-being of the State. Bribea legisla- 
tor or a juror, and you affect only an agent 
of power : bribe the voter, and you corrupt 
the source of power itself; you poison the 
well from whose supply free government sub- 
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sists. Again, bribe a voter in a wrong inter- 
est, and you practically disfranchise the 
honest man who holds his ballot as a sacred 
trust. Let professional politicians, public 
corporations, and self-seekers, buy and sell 
votes, then the privileges of citizenship lose 
their title to respect, and have no value 
which is not expressed in dollars and cents. 
Under such a condition all good men will 
keep away from the polls, or, if interested 
in issu2s and debased by environment, they 
may contribute the value of their votes 
and deem their duty done. The orator will 
be silent, for reasons will have been super- 
seded by other considerations, and the ‘“‘po- 
litical agent,” or “ money captain,” as he is 
called in England, with a following of en- 
franchised mercenaries, will alone remain to 
voice “the sentiments of the people.” 

But, if bribery, as every other offense 
against the purity of the ballot, is made in- 
famous by law, by punishment, and by pub- 
lic opinion, the dignity of the theoretical 
conception of universal suffrage would be 
maintained, and the foundations of the Re- 
public strengthened. 

Universal suffrage, by which every male 
citizen has one vote to be freely cast and 
fairly counted, should, if kept undefiled, 
make a State immortal. By liberty of con- 
science, speech, and press, together with fair 
elections, treason, rebellion, usurpation, des- 
potism, turbulence, the common destroyers 
of States, are all disarmed. But the most 
subtle enemy of free government must be 
recognized as corruption which preserves the 
form while it consumes the substance ; and, 
unless it is Overcome, a reactionary feeling 
against Republican institutions is inevitable, 
with anarchy and absolutism as alternatives. 


II. 


Now, as to the remedy, which must be 
found in the law and its enforcement. It is 
within the competency of the legislature to 
make effective laws on this subject ; hence, 
itis not untimely to glance at the present 
condition of the statutes, and see wherein 
they may be amended to advantage, and how 
enforced. 

Vo. V,—-18. 
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The basis of the law of the United States 
is the common law of England, except in 
the State of Louisiana, which follows the 
Codes of France. And it may be said in 
passing, that the laws of Louisiana bearing 
on bribery are more severe than those of any 
other State. But even at Common Law, 
bribery or attempt at bribery of a voter at 
any governmental election is an indictable 
offense ; and it matters not whether the per- 
son bribed voted or not, or even that he had 
not the right to vote. An attempt to bribe 
is likewise a misdemeanor. 

The Penal Code of California, under the 
title “ Of Crimes against the Elective Fran- 
chise,” Sec. 53, provides as follows : 

‘*Every person who, by force, threats, menaces, 
bribery, or any corrupt means, either directly or in- 
directly, attempts to influence any elector in giving 
his vote, or to deter him from giving the same, etc., 
is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


And it, Sec. 61, prescribes the penalty thus : 


‘**Every person who wilfully violates any of the 
provisions of the laws of the State relating to elec- 
tions, is punishable by a fine not exceeding one thou- 
sand dollars, or by imprisonment in State prison not 
exceeding five years, or both.” 

The State Constitution, Art. xx., Sec. 10, 
supplements this with the following section : 

** Every person shall be disqualitied from holding 
any office of profit in this State, who shall have been 
convicted of having given or offered a bribe to pro- 
cure his election or appointment.” 

The penalties, then, are fine, imprison- 
ment, and disqualification from holding 
office. 

The law, on its face, appears satisfactory, 
but in view of the peculiar character of the 
offense, it is deficient in several particulars, 
which the English law on the same subject 
supplies. (1) In defining what constitutes 
bribery (§ 7), it lacks in definiteness and de- 
tail. (2) Its provisions are not such as will 
reach both agent and principal. (3) There 
is no incentive held out to those privy to 
the offense to give information. 

The English law is more elaborate on ac- 
count of the frequency of bribery in Great 
Britain, and the science to which it has been 
reduced. It may be that we can profit by 
briefly considering the English statutes. By 
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the Corrupt Practices Prevention Act of 
1854, the following persons were deemed 
guilty of bribery : 

(1). Every person who shall, directly or indirectly, 
by himself, or by any other person in his behalf, give, 
lend, etc., or offer, promise, or promise to procure, 
etc., any money or valuable consideration, to or for 
any voter, or any other person, in order to induce any 
voter to vote or refrain from voting, or shall corrupt- 
ly do any such act, on account of such voter having 
voted or refrained from voting at any election. 

(2.) Every person who shall make any gift, loan, 
promise, etc., to any person, to induce such person to 
procure the return of any person to serve in Parlia- 
ment, or the vote of any voter. 

(3.) Every person who shall, in consequence of 
gift, procure or engage, promise, or endeavor to pro- 
cure, the return of any person, or the vote of any 
voter, 

(4.) Every person who shall pay any money with 
the intent that it should be spent in bribery, or who 
shall pay money in repayment of any money wholly 
or in part expended in bribery. 

Persons so offending are guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be liable to forfeit the 
sum of £100 to any person who will sue 
for the same, together with costs, and also 
be struck off the list of voters—that is, dis- 
franchised. 

The explicit statements of this statute are 
due to the complexity of corrupt practices. 
As the duty of the “ political agent” is to 
devise ways and means whereby considera- 
tions may pass without offending the dignity 
of law, it is extremely difficult to detect and 
punish bribery. But the policy of the law in 
holding out a substantial inducement for 
third parties to sue on information they may 
have, seems wise. Bribery is done in secret, 
but the law can not see in secret. A person, 
therefore, who has been approached, may, 
even for mercenary motives, take advantage 
of the law, and, by suing the corrupter of 
elections, render a service to the community. 
Here the statute makes the “money cap- 
tain’s” business precarious. 

But in 1868 a change was made in the 
law ofa decisive and revolutionary character, 
viz, the partial transference of jurisdiction 
from the House of Commons, whose com- 
mittees theretofore tried all cases of bribery, 
to the judicial tribunals. The report of a 

judge was thereafter to have the same effect 
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as the report of an election committee under 
the old law; and if he report that corrupt 
practices have prevailed extensively, a com- 
mission of inquiry may be issued. Candi- 
dates held by the judge to be guilty of brib- 
ery shail be incapable of being elected to 
the House of Commons for seven years, and 
during the same period may not be registered 
as voters, or hold certain specified offices. 
Other persons suffer the same disqualifica- 
tion after hearing. Again, any person who 
has been guilty of bribery or undue influence, 
and has been convicted criminally, is liable 
to perpetual disqualification. This advance 
of the law takes the consideration of this im- 
portant matter to some extent out of parti- 
san hands, and makes bribery at elections a 
question for judicial determination. 

At present in the United States all legis- 
lative bodies possess the right to pass on the 
qualifications of their own members, and on 
this account many illegal and criminal prac- 
tices go unpunished and unexposed. The 
public gives credit of charge and counter- 
charge, no matter how damaging, to partisan 
malice, and the real offenders against pure 
elections are never brought to justice. If 
the jurisdiction of the courts were extended 
over contested elections, a better result might 
be had. 

But the English have a drastic remedy for 
corruption when all others fail. If the elec- 
tion commissioners report that corruption is 
particularly active in any constituency, bills 
may be brought in /or its entire disfranchise- 
ment. Itis done by simply voting down a 
new election writ, or by resolution. Bridge- 
water, Beverly, Sligo, and Cashel were dis- 
franchised in 1870 ; the boroughs of Tontes, 
Reigate, Great Yarmouth, and Lancaster in 
1867. But this is an exercise of power for- 
bidden to legislative bodies in this country. 
Parliament is omnipotent, and hence, while 
it can act with greater freedom and prompt- 
ness, it is apt without limitations to commit 
injustice, as the disfranchisement of a whole 
constituency undoubtedly is. Such legisla- 


tion punishes the innocent and guilty alike, 
and is besides impolitic, for it naturally reacts 
Thus, when a com- 


in favor of corruption. 
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munity is in danger of being wholly disfran- 
chised, no member thereof will feel encour- 
aged to make complaint ; on the contrary, 
corrupt practices will be allowed free char- 
ter, and be concealed from courts and com- 
mittees. 

In 1883, another law on this subject was 
passed, slightly differing from the others. It 
limits election expenses—a sworn account 
of which must be returned—to £ 3,000, in 
constituencies of 70,000 voters. This is on 
the presumption that any money expended 
over that amount is used illegitimately. And 
the presumption is a safe one. 

But to follow out the remedy: Disqualifi- 
cation and disfranchisement of the indiv- 
idual are not repugnant to our Constitution. 
They are the logical penalties for crimes 
against the elective franchise. Disqualifica- 
tion from holding office is a penalty pre- 
scribed by the State Constitution itself in 
an article already quoted. The same instru- 
ment (Art. xx., Sec. 11) further provides : 

‘* Laws shall be made to exclude from office, serv- 
ing on juries, and from ¢he right of suffrage, persons 
convicted of bribery, malfeasance in office, or other 
high crimes. The privilege of free suffrage shall be 
supported by laws regulating elections, and prohibit- 
ing, under adequate penalties, all undue influence 
thereon from power, bribery, tumult, and other im- 
proper practice. 

This section empowers the legislature to 
act, but as yet nothing beyond what has been 
cited has been accomplished. Disfranchise- 
ment would serve, if made a part of the pen- 
alty, as a brand to stigmatize the traitor 
against liberty, and keep him from associa- 
tion with loyal citizens, who desire to be 
faithful to the discharge of a public duty of 
first importance, 

from this incomplete survey of English 
law, it appears that our own might be made 
more efficient by adopting some of its provis- 
ions. For instance: 

(1.) The courts might be given a larger 
jurisdiction in election cases. 

(2.) What constitutes bribery, given very 
minutely in English statutes, might be stated 
in detail in ours, so that no evasions could 
be easily made. 

(3.) The liability of principal for the acts 
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of agent should be particularly defined, with 
a view to reaching the former. 

(4.) Inducements should be offered for 
information, as a money reward might offset 
the temptation of a money bribe, and cause 
convictions. And finally, 

(5.) Candidates should make oath before 
election that they will not, directly or indi- 
rectly, by themselves or through others, use 
corrupt means to gain votes ; and after elec- 
tion candidates-elect should be required to 
swear that they have not done so. Thus a 
man would be put upon his honor, and lia- 
bility for perjury be added to that for bri- 
bery. 

This is as far as the law can go. But 
there is one question more: How may the 
law be best enforced ? 

We may take a lesson from the manner in 
which the law is violated. It is a matter of 
history that in Athens, bribing associations, 
called synomasies, were formed and con- 
ducted for the benefit of members. Is there 
no trace of this in the politics of today? 
Do we not know that there are such associ- 
ations in the United States, formed for the 
same purpose, and known generically as 
syndicates? They raise funds at election 
times to defeat candidates and elect others, 
or to cast their fortunes with a political party. 
The great corporations have learned the ad- 
vantages of united action, and find that com- 
bination is more profitable than competition. 
No individual can cope against such powers; 
therefore, organization is necessary to stem 
the current of corruption. As Edmund 
Burke has said: “* When bad men combine, 
the good must associate, else they will fall, 
one by one, an unpitied sacrifice in a con- 
temptible struggle.” 

There should then be established in every 
American community a patriotic association 
for the prevention and punishment of cor- 
rupt practices at elections. It should see 
that stringent laws are enacted by,the legis- 
lature, and have an agency for the detection 
of illegal conduct, and for the collection of 
evidence to be used against offenders. It 
would be an association to which the wronged 
candidate could appeal and expect redress. 
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Its usefulness is manifest. If the English 
idea were adopted, by which the penalty is 
paid “to any person who shall sue for the 
same,” it would supply an active association 
with sufficient revenue, and at the same time 
create an incentive to exertion. Among 
various bodies throughout the country there 
might be correspondence and codperation; 
and properly conducted, setting out with pa- 
triotic purposes, such an association ought 
not to fail. 

It must be recognized that electoral cor- 
ruption is essentially destructive to free gov- 
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ernment. The ballot is the medium which 
materializes liberty: without it, free govern- 
ment is an impossibility, but without its be- 
ing pure, free government is an imposture. 
The simplest method is to make the voter 
honest ; the most practicable is to make the 
law efficient and enforce it. The struggle 
of the legislature is with the hereditary ten- 
dencies of human government; and as the 
history of republics has unhappily been their 
conquest by corruption, the legislature, to 
fulfil its duty in this new land, must prevent 


history from repeating itself. 
James D. Phelan. 





HIS CHECKS. 


Ir was a stormy afternoon, and the natur- 
ally dull business of Honcut had subsided 
into an idlers’ holiday. Jo Goodall poked 
his head out of the half open door of Beek- 
er’s grocery. ‘“ Helloa! Grinnell,” he called, 
“ what y’ looking so sober about ? Come in 
here, and put your toes up to our fire, and 
you won't look so much like a Greely suf- 
ferer.” 

“Til come in, but I’m not cold. I’ve 
come to tell you, boys, that old Teffen’s sick 
as a horse down there in his cabin, and it’s 
my opinion the old man’s going to pass in 
his checks pretty quick. Some of you boys 
better ride down to Hustleton for the doc- 
tor, while Chisholm and I help him out if 
we can.” 

“Hanged if I want any such ride this 
day,” said big, brawling Bill Mears. 

“T’'ll go,” cried Jack Rodgers, louder than 
the half-dozen jeering disapprovals, which 
fell upon Bill and roused him to shame-faced 
anger. 

“Well, go, if you’re so mighty free-heart- 
ed ; hope you'll have wind and rain enough 
to enjoy yourself. Teffen’s never done noth- 
ing for me, but advise me about what was 
none of his business. I ain’t got any stock 
in any such goody-goody old woman of a 
man.” 

“Shut your blamed mouth, Bill Mears ! 





Any man that don’t know goodness when he 
sees it, and ain’t got any respect for it nuther, 
ain't agoin’ to dwell long in these parts. 
Now, you can jest get out of here, Bill 
Mears, or hold your tongue!” Old man 
Collins lifted his bulky body out of his 
chair with an agility indicating immediate 
commotion in the store. 

“Say, stop your noise, will you?” the 
store-keeper called out authoritatively. 

* Boys,” said Grinnell, “‘ old Teffen is dy- 
ing, and we want to do the old man some 
good, if we can. Whd’s going with me?” 
There was a general stir among the loun- 
gers whom the rainy day had gathered about 
the store-keeper’s fire, and they finally voted 
to go in a body. Along the street and the 
field path they walked briskly through the 
rain, hands in trowsers pockets, and shoul- 
ders hunched up as if to shelter their heads. 

“T never seen the old feller touch a drop 
o’ liquor,” said one. 

“ Well, I’ll tell you what I did see him do: 
I see him give Gus Williams’s wife ten dol- 
lars, when Gus was killed in that row.” 

“Ves, and I’m dead certain it was him 
that spirited that girl back to her folks that 
had run away down here. She never went 
back home, and went to behavin’ straight, 
on her own hook.” 

* An’ I jes’ tell y’ when I broke my leg, 
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he brought me heaps o’ salve, and he set 
and kept the flies off o’ me every minute he 
could spare from his work.” 

“We ought to have taken better care of 
the old man. I’m afraid it’s too late,” said 
Grinnell. 

‘We'll look out for him now, you bet 

Their kindness might have been expressed 
in wiser ways, but all ways were now closed 
to the old man but the one way of death. 
Having done all kinds of rough labor, he 
had drifted from the cold heart of the moun- 
tains down to this little foothill town, whose 
yutlying knolls were covered with the stubble 
of harvested grain. The neighbors, too 
though they were showing all the warm-heart- 
ed chivalry of early mining days, now lived 
as slipshod farmers or laborers, having drifted 
with the times from a life they followed with 
vest to one which they followed of necessity. 

\Vhen the men reached Teffen’s cabin they 
awaited the entrance of their party one by 
one, with hands upon their hats in readiness 
to lift them when under shelter; one by one 
they stepped upon the little rickety doorstep, 
walking halt to keep their calfskin boots from 
squeaking. 

“Wall, boys, I was glad y’ come,” said the 
feeble voice of Teffen, as they ranged them- 
selves about his little cabin on the boxes and 
barrels which were his household furniture. 
‘No, nuthin’, boys; there ain’t nuthin’ y’ can 
do fer me,” he answered to some one’s ques- 
tion. “ I’m going to pass in my checks, and 
afore daylight, too. I'll never see the sun 
acomin’ up behind the old Sierras any more. 
It was a pretty sight as ever a man put his 
eyes on; but my eyes is done seein’, and I 
ain’t sorry neither. Boys, I want to tell y’ 
my story ef I can keep a hold o’ my breath. 
I never had a thought o’ dying an’ lettin’ no 
man know nuthin’ ’bout me; that wouldn’t 
be settlin’ square with the world, would it, 
boys >” 

“No, tell us, Teffen,” said Grinnell, as he 
poured some whiskey into a glass for the old 
man. 

“ You'll listen ?” 

“You bet!” 

‘Thar ain’t. no man in this country that 
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knows much "bout me,” said Teffen, after 
sipping some of the whiskey. “I hed a 
brother once, and he was younger than me, 
with a scar on his forehead. But I tell y’, 
he was a fine boy! I never tole anybody 
here ’bout him, an’ it makes me feel ’most 
like I'd been a devil when I think of him 
these days. My father lived—he lived near 
Canton, New York, an’ my mother, she died 
when I was nigh eighteen year ole. My fath- 
er, he married anotherwoman; she was young- 
er’n I was, an’ pretty as a picture, that she 
war!” Teffen closed his eyes, and lay mo- 
tionless ; the rain rattled fiercely against the 
one window, and the wind raced round and 
about the cabin like a wild witch. The men 
moved uneasily, and cast restless glances 
about the rude, but neat cabin. 

“But father, he never took no comfort 
with that pretty woman,” said Teffen, rousing 
himself. “She was a devil an’ a misery in 
my father’s ole age. She took no care o’ her 
house, an’ made no home for him ; he lost 
his sperits, an’ men fooled him an’ got his 
money away from him. That made her 
mad, an’ she run off with a man that was more 
worthless than herself, an’ left father all alone 
with the prettiest two-year ole boy ever y’ 
see.” 

Again Teffen’s eyes closed, and the grave 
might have claimed him but for the faintest 
flickering of his breath. The wind shrieked, 
whistled, and moaned ; the twilight deepened 
like a pall, and the rough men gathered 
about their fellow’s deathbed were wrought 
upon by the creeping darkness of the weird 
black night. 

“The ole man took sick to his bed,” re- 
sumed Teffen, “ an’ would ’a’ died, an’ the boy, 
too, ef it hadn’t have been fer the neighbors. 
One o’ the neighbors he wrote me how things 
war goin’ on at home. I was working in‘ 
New York City, in a foundry. Wall, I come 
home, an’ I got the woman back agin, fer I 
thought mebbe it was hard fer her like, livin’ 
off thar with the ole man; leastwise, I 
thought she oughter have another chance, 
though I never could git over her leavin’ of 
her child; the worst wretch of a woman 
scurce ever’ll dothat—one thing that women’s 
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better ’n men about. Wall, the woman, she 
come; I never see her afore. Lord, but she 
was handsome! It ain’t no use fer me to 
tell y’, fer it won’t make y’ see her like she was. 
God makes sech women sometimes, but 
they mostly does hell’s work. She hated me, 
else likely I should ’a’ been in her sins too, 
fer she held folks by a spell they couldn’t 
help; even them as hated her said so. Wall, 
father he lived fer a year, an’ in that time 
she ran off with another feller, an’ we jest 
left her alone; we'd hed more’n we could 
stand, anyhow. Three months afterward she 
come back to us, sick, an’ no money; we 
tuk her in, an’ she died in two weeks, an’ we 
buried her. I could ’a’ piled a ton o’ stun 
top of her, fer I felt as ef the Lord hadn’t 
no use for sech folks at the resurrection. 
She made enough o’ shame an’ misery in 
our house to have been buried fer eternity. 
Wall, my father he died, too, an’ his proper- 
ty was all used up, an’ I hedn’t nothin’ o’ 
my own, an’ I hed that half brother to 
raise.” 

Teffen paused for breath, but old recollec- 
tions seemed to give him new strength. 
** But I tell y’, he was fine lookin’—jest like 
his wicked mother, an’ jest as takin’ in his 
way. Y’ couldn’t no more help likin’ of him 
no more’n y’ could fly. But O God, he 
was wicked! like her, spite of all I could do. 
Why, I tell y’, I jined the Church in New 
York city, an’ I bought him books to read; 
I dressed him fine, an’ tried to edicate him. 
I spent piles 0’ money on him, an’ it seemed 
like I tried harder’n any man could to bring 
him up good. But it wan't no use; it wan't 
no use! Them that’s born with sin in every 
drop o’ their blood an’ every bit o’ their 
flesh, thar ain’t much show fer other folks 
makin’’em over in this world. This brother 
o’ mine, he war named Heman Carle; an’ I 
tell y’ my name ain’t Teffen—its Ezra Carle. 

“Wall, Heman he deceived me fer some 
time. jut one night I tracked him to a 
gamblin’ den, one o’ the very worst of ’em 
in the city, an’ I couldn’t git him to come 
home with me. I jest begged Heman to 


come home, an’ talked, an’ talked, till I got 
mad. 


Eh ! those devilish eyes o’ that boy! 
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I never’d seen ’em glint afore—it makes me 
shiver now—him a standin’ by that table, an’ 
them eyes sickenin’ me like a viper’s breath! 
An’ I tell y’—it’s true as death—he drawed 
his pistol on me, an’ made me walk out o’ 
the place. He follered me fer three blocks, 
a tellin’ me ef I hed him ’rested, or bothered 
him agin, he’d murder me. 

“Wall, I went home, but it jest about broke 
my heart. I seemed to be wrapped up in that 
boy, like my father was in his mother. Seem- 
ed like I couldn’t go off an’ leave him to his 
ruin. I see his face every night in my sleep, 
an’ I missed him all the time; fer I never see 
him agin till he got inter trouble with a feller, 
an’ jest about killed him. Wall, I helped him 
out o’ the scrape, an’ he come an’ stayed 
with me awhile; but it was worse ’n when 
he was away, fer he hated me like his mother 
did. After awhile he went away agin, an’ 
he was in prison twice, an’ I never went near 
him; an’ then he come back to me agin. 
Seems like these weak, wicked folks does 
like to see the steady ones sometimes, ef they 
can’t be steady themselves. 

Wall, finally, Heman he got to runnin’ with 
a feller named Stephen Hearstue—” Teffen 
breathed heavily, and clutched the blankets 
as if he saw something which filled him with 
agony and hatred. The men had never seen 
his grim, quiet face working with such passion. 
“Steve an’ Heman they lived pretty lively, 
makin’ their money fly, an’ sometimes they 
stole my money. They worked in a cigar 
store; Steve, he hed the best place, but 
somehow or ’nother he got turned out of it, 
an’ Heman got his place. I never did know 
what was the matter, but they hated each 
other worse an’ worse. Bimeby Steve he 
threatened to kill Heman, an’ Heman he 
was mighty careful fer awhile; but one night 
he was full o’ liquor, an’ he come‘upon Steve 
in the street. Steve didn’t see him, an’ He- 
man pushed through the crowd, an’ slapped 
Steve in the face. Steve jest wiped out his 
knife, an’ stuck Heman right through the 
heart. 

“T was thar—I see it all! 





I drawed the 


drippin’ knife out of his heart, and the smell 


Eh! it 


o’ blood made me like a devil. 
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seemed like my life was to be all misery, an’ 
I didn’t care fer nuthin’ Oh, Lord, it was 
awful—it was awful! Him so young, an’ so 
handsome, an’so wicked, an’ yet I jest thought 
I couldn’t let the boy die. Beats all, how 
awful strong the heart hangs to some things! 
Oh! I was ravin’—I swore I'd kill Steve, an’ 
acted so crazy like they shet me up. Steve, 
he got clear, fer ef he was a devil, he had a 
rich father that didn’t want no son o’ his to 
swing. Finally, I quit my ravin’, fer I see 
I warn’t goin’ to get no chance to kill him 
that way, an’ they let me out. But I jest 
lived to kill that man. I hated the sight o’ 
myself, an’ I hated everything, an’ I hated 
that man worse ’n all else. I had murder 
in my heart, an’ it growed like weeds. Eh! 
I tell y’, I oughter been hanged, I war wick- 
ed enough! Poor Heman, he was lovely as 
a baby, an’ he layin the street with the blood 
runnin’ out o’ his heart, an’ they carried me 
off—” 

His voice died away for a moment ; one 
of the men sighed heavily; a box which served 
as a seat creaked noisily ; but a superstitious 


hush kept the men from moving while Grin- 


nell hunted for a candle. The storm kept 
up its fury without the cabin, and at times it 
made Teffen’s voice almost inaudible. 

* But Steve, I didn’t tell y’of him. I was 
bound to kill that man, an’ I follered him 
fer three months in New York city, but his 
gang was smarter’n a man that was learnin’ 
murder agin his will. Steve, he got tired o’ 
my folierin’ of him, an’ he skipped to Bos- 
ton. I jest kep’ a’ follerin’ of him, till we 
both of us got to San Francisco, but it war a 
month ’fore I ever see him alone; ’sides I hed 
to do somethin’ fer a livin’. But one night— 
it was like this night, seemed like the weather 
was more wild mad than I—I was goin’ long 
the street an’ see this man ahead o’ me, an’ 
alone. The wind howled, the rain slapped me 
in the face,an’ I was so tired an’ hungry that 
I hed jest as much a hankerin’ fer dying as I 
ever hed in mylife—a man will hankera long 
time fer dyin’ afore he wants to tryit. But I 
see this man ahead o’ me an’ alone, an’ the 
sight of him was fire in my blood. If it was 
Steve, it was the only good luck o’ my life. 
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The preachin’ folks says God sees all folks 
does in this world, but I tell y’, [ should jest 
hate to look very long at all folks does. Wall, 
I walked faster, an’ a man passed by into a 
house, a sayin’, ‘Helloa, Steve!” Them 
words jest drawed my muscles up tight an’ 
strong as fiddle strings, an’ I follered him 
softly. He went past a house, an’ a man 
with a lantern standin’ in the door, says to 
him, ‘ Devil, old boy! what y’ doin’ out in 
this rain?’ ‘None o’ yer business,’ says 
Steve, mighty sharp. ‘Who is it?’ some- 
body wanted to know inside the house. ‘ It’s 
Steve Hearstue, and he’s crosser’n a grizzly,’ 
says the man with the lantern as he shet the 
door. 

“IT stepped out o’ the shadow an’ follered 
him, an’ sir, he jest made straight fer the bay. 
What he was goin’ fer, ‘less it was fer me to 
kill him, I didn’t know; but I tell y’, I walk- 
ed softer’n any cat as I follered that fellow to 
the water. Sometimes I jest reached out my 
hands like I couldn’t wait fer to clutch him, 
like a wild beast craunches bones. He was 
goin’ nearer an’ nearer the wharf, but once 
he stopped an’ was feelin’ in his pockets fer 
full five minutes, an’ I wasn’t sure but he was 
athinkin’ he hed a most unhealthy shadow. 
We ’d got clear of all the buildin’s, an’ thar 
warn’t nuthin’ to protect me, so I jest stood 
thar behind him, an’ them was the longest 
minutes o’ my life. But he never turned 
‘round, an’ I jest kept behind him till he was 
at the water’s edge. 

“ The bay was like a wild beast beatin’ of 
its cage that night, an’ the waves come tumb- 
lin’ up agin the wharf like they was just wait- 
in’ to lap somebody up. Somehow the wind 
was so loud an’ wild, an’ the rain pelted so 
furious, that I was jest held still a bit bya 
feelin’ of somethin awful, somethin’ like hell 
in the weather, for it seemed in bigger tor- 
ment than I was. While I was waitin’ fer to 
spring on that man—the Lord bless my soul ! 
ef he didn’t jest drop off into the water like 
a seal off a rock. 

“Why, I tell y’ I was that scared that I 
was a-goin’ to run away, for it seemed like I 
hed come into a world whar thar was a big- 
ger devil’n I was. But then it come over 
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me like a pistol shot that a man was drown- 
in’, a human bein’, somebody as was so mis- 
er’ble as to drown himself, when I hed no 
sech idee. Wall, boys, I hed come thar to 
murder that man, but I off with my coat 
that quick, an’ with the wind a-howlin’, the 
rain beatin’ down, the bay a-roarin’, and the 
night darker’n the devil’s heart, I jest jumped 
into the bay after Steve Hearstue. I’ve done 
a good bit of swimmin’ in my time, but I 
never felt no water like that uneasy bay that 
night; my blood hed been a-boilin’ with 
madness, an’ my nerves shakin’, scart at the 
weather an’ the water—wall, boys, it jest 
washed a new soul into my body! Ef the 
devil was stirrin’ up the bay with his spoon 
that night, he jest stirred up one good sperit 
out of all that ragin’ water, an’ it come to 
me, boys, for I struck out with a strong arm 
an’ a stiddy stroke to whar I thought the 
man would be. Nobody could ’ve listened 
harder fer whispers to come out of a grave 
than I listened in all that storm noise. Wall, 
I brung him out, boys, an’ he was most as 
dead a man as ever I could ’a made him. 
I got the perlice, an’ it don’t matter nuthin’ 
‘bout his comin’ to; that ain’t what I’m tell- 
in’ my story fer—only that he was sick an’ 
out o’ money an’ out o’ friends, ’bout as near 
out as a man can get in this world. And it 
warn’t more’n a week a-fore he was dead 
without any help, ’ceptin’ that o’ him as gets 
his hands on us all after awhile. 

“ Wall, I helped Steve finish up this world 
—an’ a mighty poor finish, too—an’ then I 
lit out fer the mountains an’ tuk up a claim 
fer myself, fer I felt somehow like I wasn’t 
fit to live with my own kind. Them was 
lonely years, an’ I hed a mighty hard time 
of it.” 

Old Teffen sighed heavily. The burden 
of his story was told, and the men waited 
for his feeble voice to bring it to an end, 
with hearts whose latches were loosed and 
opened to the purer lights of life. Un- 
couth and sometimes evil in their ways, they 
were at this moment humbled in spirit by 
that inborn love of goodness which makes 
humanity a common thing among us. 

““Eh! yes, the end, boys, the end; it’s 
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what I was comin’ to afore I pass in my 
checks. I tuk that ocean spirit with me to 
the mountains, an’ I thought thar it would 
take some o’ the misery out o’ my heart; 
but it warn’t strong enough, an’ I’ve seen 
the time, boys, when I would jest ’a’ give 
every dollar I hed dug out o’ the ground, 
jest to see a gamblin’ den fer five minutes. 
Sometimes I jest thought as I should be 
runnin’ off with myself some day, when I 
warn’t a knowin’ of it. Bimeby I got ter 
thinkin’ pretty heavy, an’ I says to myself, 
‘’Taint nat’ral any man should live without 
none of his kind, an’ I’m goin’ back to whar 
folks is livin, but I’m goin’ fer some good 
purpose.’ Wall, I went out to the side o’ 
the mountain, an’ takin’ out a pretty good 
sized stun, I picked it inter toler’ble shape, 
an’ set it up on some other stuns in sech a 
way as nobody else would ever think nothin’ 
of it. An’ I says to myself, ‘This stun is the 
ocean sperit stun, an’ every year o’ my life 
I'll come an’ look at it, an’ say to myself, 
“T’ve done more good in the world than I 
did the year before.”’ Then I jest made a 
kalkerlation on myself, fer thar ain’t nothin 
right without figgerin’ ’bout it. I says to 
myself, ‘I don’t know much ’bout the big 
world yer livin’ in’ (no; the pain’s right here, 
Grinnell); ‘y’ don’t know nothin’ ’tall ’bout 
the new fangled notions of edicated folks, 
nor nothin’ much ’bout all these new ma- 
chines as is bein’ turned out every day, an’ 
it won’t do fer sech a man to set out to do 
nothin’ very heavy, fer y’ don’t know enough. 
But,’ I says to myself, ‘there’s heaps 0’ 
things any human bein’ can do that ain’t a 
fool, an’ them’s the things I’m goin’ to do.’ 
Then I jest took what things I hed, an’ left 
fer parts whar human bein’s likes to live.” 
Teffen ceased speaking, and his face was 
drawn with pain. “ Nuthin’, nuthin’, only a 
pain ketched me. ’Tain’t likely a man’ll 
die so very easy when it’s so blamed hard a 
livin’. I jest tell y’ boys, thar ain’t been a 
minute sence when I ain’t hed more’n any 
man could do. Wall, this is jest what I’ve 
found out by livin’ what looks to most folks 
a sorry sort o’ life; it’s jest this: that folks 
that’s always cryin’ thar ain’t no God, the 
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world’s all wrong, an’ the rich has got to 
give some o’ their money to the poor, is folks 
that’s lazy with their hands, that wouldn’t be 
grateful to the Lord ef he was to give ’em 
the whole world; they’re folks that don’t 
care fer nuthin’ but their own stomach an’ 
skin. They’re folks that isn’t willin’ to do 
what they’re meant to do, an’ ain’t smart 
enough to do half decent what they’re all 
the time despisin’. I heard a man talk once 
‘bout the first sort of animals the Lord made 
bein’ all stomach; an’ these folks is all stom- 
ach for good things that’s always to be give 
to em. Now, boys, ef y’ve got sand, an’ 
got sense enough to know what yer good 
fer, y’ may make sure the Lord made y’ 
good fer something. That’s my pherlosophy, 
boys; thar ain’t much learnin’ ’bout it, but 
thar’s a heap o’ nowtn’. Mebbe yer some- 
times rough, an’ sometimes y’ ain’t good, but 
yer good fer somethin’—only jest be about 
it, boys. I’m a dyin’ now, an’ jest as happy 
aman as ever hed achance to die. Ef I 
ain't hed no happiness o’ my own, I’ve hed 
enough o’ other folks’ to make the way light 
as day down to hell. Don’t be lookin’ fer 
the doctor, boys—I ain’t needin’ of any doc- 
tor. But y’ jest remember, boys, yer good 
fer somethin’; 7 now yer good fer somethin’, 
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fer I’ve lived to find it out; only jest git up 
yer grit an’ go about it.” 

The wild wind had hushed itself into 
moaning; the rain grazed the window panes 
lightly, and the candle, tormented by a draft 
through a crack in the cabin, had shortened 
itself into grotesque shape, while its flame 
madly strove to tear itself from the wick and 
leap—where? Not more into the unknown 
than the flickering spirit of this dying man— 
the unknown, only as God’s faith makes it 
known. The rough men wiped the tears 
from their faces, making the old man easy as 
best they might, and grimly wondered about 
the weather, as they thought in the same 
breath of that land to which he was going, and 
which human eyes have ever strained to see. 

Before the doctor who braved the storm 
could reach the cabin, the old man was 
dead. 

‘“‘ Passed in his checks,” murmured one of 
the men, softly breaking the awe-spell which 
held his fellows silent. 

“Yes, an’ if there be a God he won't re- 
fuse em!” 

“There must be a God, for such checks 
is too white for the devil’s fingers.” 

“There be a God, an’ he’ll take em,” said 
old man Collins fervently. 

Gregory Mitchell. 


THE CAMP AT JABONCILLOS. 


THE Archduke Maximilian ruled on Montezuma’s throne ; 

From Northern Pass to Yucatan he deemed the land his own. 

The Marshal to Napoleon wrote: “The French have proved their might , 
Except the Yankees cross the line, there’s no one here to fight.” 

So fortune frowned on Mexico, so bowed her sons to be 

The vassals of the foreign duke, and Gauls beyond the sea. 


Out spoke the comandante brave of San Fernando town ; 
Unto his friend the Alcalde said: “‘ Compadre, sit you down, 
And give an ear unto my plan: it rests with you and me 
To strike a blow against the foe for God and Liberty, 


For country—for our Mejico. 


Across the desert gray 


The French, five hundred weary men, come toiling up this way. 
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““My scouts unseen have watched their course, as jaded, worn, they strain 
To reach at eve their cheerless camp, upon the dreary plain. 

Our citizens, a thousand strong, shall muster to a man: 

Be yours the care to guide the rear, myself will lead the van; 

And bravely ‘ Viva Mejico!’ our battle cry shall rise 

At dead of night, as we in might the drowsy camp surprise.” 


From out the town a martial band defiled at break of day ; 
And well they speed to reach the goal, full thirty miles away. 

A gallant show indeed they make, with gleaming lance and gun, 
As twice five hundred weapons bright reflect the morning sun. 
For country, home—for Mejico—each heart is beating high ; 
Determined all to win or fall; to conquer or to die. 


’Tis midnight on the cactus plain, a dreary waste and bare ; 
Silent, unguarded, lies the camp, and dark, save when a glare 
Of burning nopal lights the scene a moment and expires ; 

Or when the fitful gusts dislodge the ashes from the fires. 

But hark! the shout—the signal cheer—the answer from afar— 
The thundering speed of rushing steed, the clash and din of war. 


As meteor darts thro’ azure space, down on the camp they ride; 

With shot and shout they charge about; where do the foemen hide? 
The horse and lance on flank advance, in front the rifles glare, 

And friends converging meet their friends—no foe, no Frenchman there 
Vainly they spy, they peer around; naught in the gloom they find 
Save ghostly tents that angry flap their white shrouds in the wind. 


Confused, perplexed, a while they pause, they march to scan the plain, 
And still in doubt, inside and out the camp they search in vain. 

The panic-stricken French have fled, ’tis plain to understand.— 

On spoil intent, on plunder bent, the conquerors disband. 

‘As bees the flowery field invade, through camp and tents they spread; 
The valiant hand that held a brand now grasps a prize instead. 
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“The foe! The foe! to arms! to horse!” Too late, too late, they hear 
That summons wild, when lance, nor horse, nor friendly gun is near. 
Pell-mell from out the tents they rush in mad, tumultuous rout ; 

High in the air rings loud and clear their captain’s rallying shout : 
Loud answering “ Viva Mejico!” a thousand voices cry. 
Hark! “Vive La France, Vive [Empereur!” five hundred throats reply. 





Where shall they flee? The surging host to gain the roadway strives ; 
But lo! a living belt of flame the bravest backward drives. 

They charge, they fiercely charge the line. Hurrah! they win !—they fail ! 
And from a prisoner’s fate not one escapes to tell the tale.— 

‘Tis said that San Fernando’s burg enjoyed a prosperous year : 

Twelve months the women ruled the town, with none to interfere. 


JM. 
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The Inwardness and Solution of the Scotch “ Crofter’’ Question. 


THE INWARDNESS AND SOLUTION OF THE SCOTCH “CROFTER” 
QUESTION. 


Ir has been said, and, unquestionably, 
with good reason, that socialism, nihilism, 
communism, and all other isms which con- 
template very radical changes in the existing 
order of things, are nothing else than pro- 
tests (more or less emphatic, according to the 
courage of their convictions possessed by the 
protestants), against monopoly, in one or 
other of its many forms. Whether a final 
and satisfactory solution of the intricate so- 
cial question, ‘“*‘ How are monopolies to be 
prevented?” is likely to be reached in our 
day is exceedingly doubtful; and the student 
of the history of the last century or so, of 
this country and of European nations, can- 
not help reaching the discouraging conclu- 
sion that but trifling progress, in the way of 
desirable reform, seems to have resulted from 
the efforts of energetic, enthusiastic, and even 
fanatical, anti-monopolists. The chief reason 
of this failure seems to be that, in spite of 
the alluring promises made by those reform- 
ers, and the undeniable hardships which exist 
in the world in consequence of monopolies 

which hardships the proposed reforms are 
guaranteed to remove—the principle remains 
unshaken and universally recognized that 
there is, practically, no limit to the amount 
of wealth, either in money, goods, or property, 
which a man may be permitted to accumu- 
late by lawful means. To decree otherwise 
would be to trench unmistakably on the lib- 
erty of the citizen. Hence, where a man has, 
in the fair and legitimate way of business, by 
exceptional industry, ingenuity, or enterprise, 
obtained such an amount of wealth as gives 
him certain advantages, and even a degree of 
power, over his fellows, it appears unjust, on 
the face of it, to deprive him of all the bene- 
fits which will naturally accrue to him there- 
from. The protests, therefore, of other men 
who have fallen short of the success he has 
attained (simply because they did not pos- 
sess, or failed to exercise, the business qual- 


ities which he employed to such good pur- 
pose), are not to be regarded by fair-minded 
people as of any real weight, nor should they 
be allowed, in the least, to influence legisla- 
tion on the question. In cases, however, 
where property, and the privileges which are 
the natural results of its possession, have been 
acquired by their possessor in an unjust man- 
ner, the question of his continuance in the 
réle of owner assumes quite another aspect, 
and only one view can be taken of it by men 
of honest instincts. It may be that a certain 
prescriptive right will be claimed in some in- 
stances by those into whose hands the said 
property has descended by inheritance, but 
such a right is one of the law of expediency 
and not of strict justice. 

In the matter of land, it is argued that a 
distinction must be made as between it and 
other kinds of property. While it is admit- 
ted that men may accumulate wealth in other 
directions without restriction as to its amount, 
the unlimited, or even extensive, acquisition 
of land is alleged to be emphatically wrong, 
and in the last degree prejudicial to the well- 
being and prosperity of the commonwealth. 
It may not be easy to define, with logical 
clearness and accuracy, why this is so; but 
the position is regarded as unassailable by 
its advocates, who hold that the monopoly 
of land tenure is, in its effects, the most in- 
jurious to the nation, and the most prejudicial 
to that independence of the individual citi- 
zen which is the necessary factor, in the lib- 
erty of the States, of all forms of monopoly. 
In it, they assert, there lurks a most serious 
danger to the United States; and to it they 
attribute all, or nearly all, the troubles which 
have so long disturbed European nations, 
and are now, notably in Ireland, and the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland, exciting 
men to deeds of outrage and rebellion. From 
landlordism, and the one-sided land legisla- 
tion which landlords have given to those 
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countries, they allege that all the grievances 
under which the people have for years groan- 
ed, and under which they have finally be- 
come restive, have developed ; and that those 
grievances can only be removed by a reform 
of the land laws, so sweeping as to demand 
redistribution of the soil, regardless of all 
vested rights and title-deeds whatever. 

I do not propose to discuss the question, 
whether the position thus taken up is a ten- 
able one, nor to inquire whether the remedy 
proposed would prove, in the end, either a 
successful or a permanent one, although I 
hold very pronounced opinions on the sub- 
ject. What I do propose to show is, that 
landlordism has little or nothing to do with 
the troubles in question—at any rate in the 
Highlands and islands of Scotland. And I 
may be permitted to say that I know where- 
of I write, having spent years of my life in 
the most intimate relations and intercourse 
with the very class of people about the 
hardships of whose lot there is, at the pres- 
ent time, so much excitement in the coun- 
try, and to whom the authorities of New 
Zealand are just now offering thousands of 
acres of good land, by way of inducement to 
them to emigrate to that country. 

No amount of discussion of abstract the- 
ories of land tenure will account for, still 
less remove, the more obvious and real of 
the grievances which have caused the trou- 
bles in Ireland and the Hebrides of Scotland. 
Those grievances I believe to be real and 
clamant, and not altogether (but only very 
partially and remotely) the result of defective 
or unjust land laws. The poverty, in parts 
at least, of Ireland, and in the whole of the 
Hebrides and the northwestern districts of 
Scotland, doubtless is extreme ; and, natur- 
ally enough, of recent years that poverty 
has become greater and more severely felt, 
owing to the great depression in the prices 
of agricultural products—a depression which 
has not been met by a proportionate decrease 
in rents. But the penury of the people orig- 
inally results chiefly from the poverty of the 
soil; in some measure, also, from their own 
indolence and improvidence, and from other 
causes which need not be mentioned specif- 
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ically here. There are vast tracts in both 
countries, now under a kind of struggling 
system of cultivation, which are absolutely 
worthless for that purpose, or, indeed, for 
any other that I can think of. Travelers in 
Ireland tell us of poor, marshy farms, lying 
in hollows from which the peat has, in the 
course of years, been removed for fuel, and 
on which the tenants, ague-stricken and half- 
starved, live in wretched mud buildings, at 
which a Mexican greaser in his adobe hut, 
or a Sioux Indian in his efe, would turn up 
his nose in contempt. In Scotland we find 
“crofts” lying on barren hillsides, with 
scarcely enough gravelly soil on them to 
hide the primitive rock below; and on such 
crofts men struggle and toil, from youth to 
a premature old age, in the vain endeavor to 
extort the mere show of subsistence from the 
unkindly earth, living the while in huts which 
are just as dirty (we had almost said as dead- 
ly) as those in the peat bogs of Ireland. 
And the wonder, to the practical mind, is 
why they cling to such places, when the world 
without is full of opportunities for the man 
of energy and determination to earn for him- 
self comfort, if not affluence, or, at the very 
least, that measure of independence and con- 
sequent self-respect towhich every free man is 
entitled. A fig for the glamor of false patri- 
otism which poets and romancers throw 
around the obstinate, limpet-like adherence 
to such a spot! In consequence, chiefly, of 
the foolish, sentimental feelings which have 
been engendered in the public mind by such 
lucubrations, the term “ clearance” has come 
to be regarded with a certain very pronounc- 
ed degree of opprobrium by the general runof 
readers, and the promoters of such a heroic 
remedy are looked upon as pitiless and sor- 
did-minded tyrants. While I do not deny 
that there have been instances where en- 
forced emigration (such as, for example, the 
infamous “ Sutherland clearances ”) were not 
only unjustifiable, but absolutely barbarous, 
and that landlords have been found, so ut- 
terly lost to all sense of their duty to the 
nation in which they lived, as to expatriate, 
when they had the power to do so, the best 
bone and muscle of the country, for the base 
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and selfish purpose of increasing, by a few 
hundred annual pounds sterling, their own 
personal incomes; yet I do say, and without 
fear of successful contradiction, that there 
are tracts of country, both in Ireland and 
Scotland, which are absolutely worthless for 
agriculture, and which ought to be cleared 
of their half-famished tenants in the interest 
of those very tenants themselves, even more 
than in the interest of the landlord. It is, 
of course, a very different affair, when it 
comes to Clearing fine valleys like “ bonnie 
Strathnaver,” and other districts of Suther- 
landshire and the eastern Highlands. There 
men lived and prospered, and were content- 
ed; and from such districts were drawn pe- 
riodically, and without conscription or the 
use of the press-gang, the finest soldiers the 
world has ever seen. But, even in their case, 
was it to the disadvantage of the exiles that 
they were driven forth? Any man who has 
seen the prosperous, independent, and even 
wealthy colonies of Highland settlers in more 
than one district of Canada and the United 
States, will hardly say that it was. 

There could not, however, be a much 
more marked contrast than will be found to 
exist between the racial characteristics, the 
habits of life, and the disposition of the in- 
habitants in the eastern Highlands of Scot- 
land, and those of the dwellers in the west. 
A contrast almost as definitely marked ob- 
tains between the soil in the two districts. 
In the former the land is fairly fertile—at 
least it is susceptible of cultivation; in the 
latter, in the great majority of instances, it is 
absolutely unproductive. The people of the 
east are, probably from the infusion of Scan- 
dinavian blood in their Celtic veins, more 
intrepid, more daring, and more industrious. 
In the west the inhabitants are, for the most 
part, indolent, slow of thought and action; 
content to crawl, rather than walk, through 
life; satisfied with the most meager fare, be- 
cause the acquisition of better would entail 
an amount of exertion to which they are, by 
disposition and habits, decidedly averse; and 
clinging to their homes more because of an 
indisposition to move at all than from any 
romantic love for their native land. 
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It has been said, and not without some 
show of ground for the charge, that the Cel- 
tic race is constitutionally lazy, and averse 
to physical labor of any kind, except that 
which is of a warlike nature. I do not be- 
lieve it. Thé best laborers in the world are 
drawn from Ireland and the Highlands of 
Scotland, when they drift, or are driven, away 
Srom the habits and influences of the country 
of their birth. Tt was not a naturally lazy 
race that hewed out comfortable homes and 
cleared smiling farms from the tangled wil- 
dernesses of Canadian woods, but one ready 
and able to “endure hardness” when a 
worthy motive prompted, and the hope of 
some real and substantial recompense in 
the future beckoned them to toil. Yet the 
same race barely earned, and indeed, seemed 
little inclined to earn, more than a scanty 
subsistence—utterly undeserving the name 
of livelihood—in Scotland. 

Is this indolence, this almost Italian fond- 
ness for the dolce far niente, to be blamed in 
those poor Highlanders? Nay; it is rather 
to be pitied, It is not even to be wondered 
at, when the conditions of their life are un- 
derstood. It would hardly be believed by 
the reader, if a truthful statement were made 
and a faithful description given of the mis- 
erable, poverty-stricken life led by the croft- 
ers of the western Highlands and Islands. 
Such a pen-picture would form a striking 
back-ground to the glowing and poetical, 
if somewhat exaggerated, descriptions, given 
by William Black, of the wonderful land- 
scapes and seascapes of the Hebrides and 
the mainland vicinity. The squalor, the 
poverty, the filth, and the indolence of the 
wretched people are something terrible to 
think of, in such close proximity to the in- 
dustry, the intelligence, and even the culture, 
which exist in the adjoining portions of Scot- 
land; and when one sets himself to think 
how the poor creatures can extort a subsist- 
ence at least from the land, he is forcibly 
reminded of the dry remark of the old Scotch- 
man who tethered his cow on a bare hillside, 
consoling himself (and her) with the reflec- 
tion that if she had not much to eat, she at 
any rate “had a fine prospect.” Men cannot, 
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however, live on mere scenery, assuage the 
pangs of hunger on startling effects of light 
and shade, or clip their winter’s clothing 
from the skirt of a mountain’s mantle of 
mist. 

Is it possible to devise a better system of 
land laws, such as would give the crofters of 
Skye some little chance of becoming even as 
independent as the general run of their com- 
patriots in the east and south? I think not; 
nor could more liberal landlords improve 
their lot, unless, indeed, by subsidizing them 
(which is, in other words, supporting them in 
idleness) each year, as the American Gov- 
ernment does its Indian “ wards.” I hope 
to adduce such reasons for this my belief, as 
shall satisfy the reader of its being well 
founded, and, indeed, absolutely true. 

Henry George makes the remark—a some- 
what startling one, I should think, to some 
of the would-be land law reformers — that 
neither in Ireland nor in Scotland, nor in- 
deed, anywhere on the continent of Europe, 
are the land laws so favorable to the land- 
lord and so unjust to the tenant as they are 
in America. He might have added, without 
fear of contradiction, that the laws regulating 
the letting of land are easier for the tenant 
in Ireland than they are in Scotland. When, 
in addition to this, it is considered that no- 
where in the whole of Ireland, except, per- 
haps, in the very heart of her comparatively 
few mountainous districts, are there such ut- 
terly sterile tracts as are found throughout 
the west Highlands of Scotland; yet, until 
lately there has been no discontent—at least 
of the clamant, riotous description—in the 
latter country, though the people there are 
of the same blood as the malcontent Irish. 
The reason is obvious. The spirit of the 
race has been broken; not so much—indeed, 
hardly at all—by oppression from the land- 
lord, but by the hopeless struggle with an 
unkindly soil, the dampening effects of a 
weeping climate, and the almost utter ab- 
sence of means of realizing what opportuni- 
ties to better their position the outside world 
offers. The Highland land-owners have not 
been, as a rule, oppressors. Doubtless there 
have been exceptional cases where a spend- 
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thrift young laird made an effort to squeeze 
out of his tenantry the means of ministering 
to his dissipated tastes, and found willing in- 
struments of his extortion in such men as that 
wretch of a Skye (or Lews) factor, whose bru- 
tality struck the keynote of the present dis- 
cord in that island. But I am glad to be 
able, from personal and extensive experience, 
to say that, as a general thing, the “lairds” 
in the Highlands have met their tenants’ de- 
mands in a fair and upright spirit, and the 
result has been that comparatively unbroken 
peace has reigned on their estates, a moderate 
prosperity (where existence was at all possi- 
ble) rewarding the work of the farmers. 

But in Skye the state of the case was dif- 
ferent. The best farmer in the world could 
not raise a crop worthy of the name—and 
still less a remunerative one—on the soil 
and under the climatic conditions of Skye. 
The attempt to do so on the part of the 
miserable tenantry was simply a case of fly- 
ing in the face of Providence ; and nothing 
could possibly excuse that attempt but the 
gross ignorance of the crofters, and their 
hopeless indifference to their own interests. 
From the conditions of their life they neces- 
sarily give way to a gloomy despair, which 
causes all the men to degenerate into a lot 
of “constitutionally tired” loungers, and 
makes all the women early victims of hypo- 
chondria, tinged with religious melancholia. 
This is no exaggerated statement, but the 
simple truth. 

How could it be otherwise? In 1871 the 
writer had occasion to visit an outlying por- 
tion of the estates of Sir Kenneth MacKen- 
zie, of Gairloch, in Ross-shire. I see no 
reason why I should not give the name of 
the particular place, especially as Sir Ken- 
neth is the most generous, the most kindly, 
and the most heartily “ Highland” in feel- 
ing, manners, and policy, of all the landlords 
of that country whom it has been my fortune 
to meet. The place is known as Melvaig. 
At this distance of time I cannot venture on 
more than the merest guess at the number 
of households that stood on the slope of that 
bare hill by the stormy Minch, but I should 
say there were at least forty. In each one 
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of these, with the exception of four, the vis- 
itor had to pass through the byre (where 
usually a cow and calf, and perhaps a horse, 
stood) to enter the little dark room which 
constituted the kitchen, parlor, dining-room, 
and bedroom of the whole household, num- 
bering, in some cases, eight or nine persons. 
[he fire was in the center, and around it 
from the rafters were hung quantities of fish 
in various stages of preservation and (judg- 
ing from the smell) of decay. The only 
window was a hole in the turf wall, which 
was stopped up at night with a “clod.” In 
the four exceptional houses already referred 
to, there were panes of glass in the small 
windows, and some other indications that the 
inhabitants had heard of the civilization of the 
outside world, if they had not come into very 
close or familiar contact with it. The poor 
crofters tilled small patches of the meanest 
kind of soil, and eked out a miserable exist- 
ence by occasionally fishing, when they could 
sufficiently overcome the depression of spir- 
its which seemed chronic with them to ven- 
ture out to sea. Remember that I had 
spent all my life up to that time in Scotland, 
and deemed myself fairly well acquainted 
with all the phases of peasant life, at least in 
the eastern Highlands; and yet I had not 
dreamed of anything like the scene that met 
me there. The misery, the wretched filth, the 
evident disease which greeted the sight—as 
well as other senses—in every hut, were some- 
thing startling to find in a civilized land, at 
least outside of the lowest quarters of a large 
city. If there was no vice, it seemed as if that 
was because there was hardly vital energy 
enough left in the poor creatures to be vicious. 
Or it might be that pleasure or indulgence of 
any kind was something unknown in their 
experience, and therefore never thought of. 

Their food was simple and monotonous. 
Oatmeal in some form was usually to be 
seen at their tables, though by no means 
always. Probably its occasional absence, 
through its being impossible to refill the ex- 
hausted “meal-kist,” served to give a grim 
variety to their diet. For the rest, potatoes 
and fish in some form (usually herrings) were 
the “invariable,” unless, indeed, the fishing 
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season happened to be a bad one, or the 
frost or blight killed the tubers in their mis- 
erable little “lazy-beds ” of fields. In such 
a case, God help the poor wretches! There 
was nothing for them but another twist of 
the terrible torture-vise of starvation, and a 
chance of lying down to rest from their mis- 
ery in the distant churchyard. 

Let it not be supposed that this is a soli- 
tary, or even an exceptional, case. The 
writer has seen it reproduced over and over 
again in the west of Scotland since then. 
Nor let any one run away with the idea that 
the landlord was, in the very least, to blame 
for such a state of things. By no means: 
on the contrary, all that a kindly and en- 
lightened policy could do to ameliorate their 
hard lot he did, and he was ably seconded 
in the good work by his younger brother, 
one of the most kindly Christian philanthro- 
pists that ever lived. Sir Kenneth shrunk 
from eviction, because his sympathetic High- 
land nature could not bear to contemplate 
it; and any other method was absolutely 
unavailing. 

Yet eviction was (and is) the only true 
remedy. What matter if some violence be 
necessary, and there appear to be somewhat 
of harshness in transplanting a tree from 
sterile to fertile soil? Will any one, there- 
fore, question the wisdom of the step? Nay, 
more, will not the tree itself bear witness in 
its future growth and thrift to the beneficent 
effect of the change? 

I repeat, that the ‘‘crofts” of the west of 
Scotland are absolutely worthless for pur- 
poses of the plough. Turn them into sheep- 
runs, or deer-forests, or grouse-grounds, or 
what ye will; but in the name of our com- 
mon humanity let them not be used for what 
the Creator never intended them for—homes 
of civilized human beings! And bring the 
men and women and children out to Amer- 
ica—to California—where they may, in a very 
few years, literally, each one sit under his own 
vine and fig tree, none daring to make him 
afraid. Instead of starvation they are offered 
plenty; instead of abject poverty, honorable 
independence; and instead of a gloomy look- 
ing forward to an old age of penury, of sick- 
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ness, and privation, a hopeful outlook, and 
the confident expectation of seeing their chil- 
dren’s children’s smiling faces clustered round 
their aged knees in the gloaming of life. 
And they will prove desirable additions to 
our population. No factious political plot- 
ters are they. They are actuated by no 
rooted antipathy to any race, creed, or class; 
but are strong, faithful, and industrious, if 
they only had Hope’s benign influence to 
bring out the latent spirit of their nature. 
We have heard a great deal about the un- 
desirable class of people drafted into this 
country as “assisted emigrants,” and have 
been told (and believe) that paupers, broken 
not only financially but physically, were be- 
ing dumped from Ireland on our shores. The 
Skye crofters and their families are indeed 
poor and broken down in spirit, but in them 
will be found the making of the most desirable 
class of citizens in the world. When the pall- 
like influence of their straitened life is lifted 
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from off them, and they see what it is to deal 
with aprolific soil and a kindly climate, andare 
enabled to realize the possibility of attaining 
to comfort and independence in the world, 
then there will be found a change in them 
no less striking than the change in their lo- 
cation; and it will be seen that it would well 
repay the government of this country to “ as- 
sist” any number of such “emigrants” to 
come and settle up our country. Let our 
statesmen think the matter over. It will be 
found worth their while, in the very near fu- 
ture, to find bone and sinew of the Celtic 
kind growing up and thriving under the favor- 
able conditions of the free western life, and 
to find them, in the shape of citizens, zeal- 
ous for the safety and prosperity of the coun- 
try, and eminently law-abiding and peace- 
able. 

In this latter respect, it may be as well, 
however, to note that there are “ Celts and 
Celts.” 

Aymar Gordon. 





AN HONEST WOMAN. 


“EMIGRANTS a’ready! I swan, I didn’t 
think they’d smell out this yer valley fur 
awhile; but thar’s a load on’ em, Alick,” and 
Mr. Wilkes scowled as he descried an ap- 
proaching wagon, in which sat a woman and 
two children. The lean yoke of oxen were 
driven by a feeble-looking man ; at his side 
walked a bare-footed girl of fourteen, who, 
though weary and dusty, trod the earth with 
an elasticity of step that betokened a buoy- 
ant nature. Behind the vehicle plodded two 
lads, some sixteen and twelve years old. 

The single glance cast at Mr. Wilkes’s 
premises by the family collectively exhibited 
no curiosity ; indeed, despite apparent pov- 
erty and travel-soil, they carried themselves 
with an air of much self respect. 

When the jaded cattle had labored past 
with the covered wagon, Alick looked up 
from the riafa he was braiding, to remark: 
“T wish they’d a camped out yer fur the 
night ; thet thar was a mighty peert-looking 
grl.” 


“Alick Royce, you're the biggest fool 
about women folks I ever seed !” returned 
his employer. “J hate ’em like pison. 
They’re as tricky as the ole boy hisself ; and 
the purtier and more innocenter they look, 
the more meanness they’ve got into ’em !” 

“Your mother—” reproachfully began the 
listener. 

““Ye needn’t throw that thar into my 
teeth ; I never axed her to be my mammy; 
besides, I reckon them old-timey creturs was 
honest ; but now-a-days women is up to all 
kinds of shenanigan. I knowed a feller in 
Oregon that had a half section of land, and 
he tuk in a emigrant family jest across the 
plains and plumb starvin. They had a yal- 
ler-haired girl, and she jest laid fur the fool. 
She made him b’leeve she fa’rly doted on 
him, an’ he kep’ the whole outfit fur a year, 
and bought her four silk dresses. Blamed 
if her father didn’t enter the feller’s claim 
right out from under him, and the girl 
married a man that she was promised to 
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afore she left Missouri! Yes, women’s tor- 
mented scaly; thar’s only one kind of men 
that can hold a candle to ’em—them thar’s 
preachers, and ¢Aey keep a sawneyin’ round 
the female seck till they ketch their triflin’ 
ways. The ole bilk that played that fool 
rancher was a preacher, and I don’t want 
none of them, nor no women in mine.” 

Alick braided with great intentness at his 
strands of rawhide, to conceal his surmise 
that the narrative of his employer was a scrap 
of personal history. 

“I bleeve thar’s honest women yet—a 
heap of ’em,” he doggedly persisted. 

“Ves, 27rfoous, maybe, but not on the squar’ 
in business like men. ’Pears like they think 
we're their nat’ral enemies, and the wuss they 
can skin us, the better ’tis. Widders is even 
scurvier than girls; they're allus a whinin’ 
‘bout bein’ lone and unpertected, while they’re 
a cheatin’ a feller out’n his eye teeth. I 
sabe em, you bet. I come out into this yer 
valley to git shet of ’em, an’ now I'll bet a 
hoss these yer folks ’ll squat within a mild of 


me, and bum on to me fur the next ten year, - 


an’ inside of a fortnight thar’ll be a dozen 
more wagons a stringin’ along. They'll jest 
swarm around like turkey-buzzards arter a 
dead cow. Git out, you mis’able hound!” 
he said, venting his wrath on an inoffensive 
black dog that lay near him. 

Alick glanced furtively from beneath his 
wide hat-brim at the irate bachelor, who 
strove to hide the conscious weakness of his 
breast under his opprobrious language. Reu- 
ben Wilkes was a border son of Anak, whose 
six feet four inches of height were balanced 
by aecorresponding breadth of beam. Awk- 
ward and unlettered he was to a painful de- 
gree, yet the frank kindliness of his hazel eyes, 
the candor of his broad forehead, were patent 
to unprejudiced beholders. His trustful na- 
ture had wrought its own undoing: crafty 
young women, stimulated by shrewd parents, 
had more than once played him false; he 
had the Samsonian infirmity that often ac- 
companies the Samsonian bulk, and felt, 
with the bitterness of self-contempt, that if 
he again crossed the path of the temptress, 
he must again succumb to her wiles ; hence 
his flight into the wilderness. 

VoL. V—-19 
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Typical of this weakness seemed his thin 
falsetto voice and high-pitched feminine gig- 
gle. Startling it was, after marking his grand 
physique, to hear issuing from his heavily 
bearded lips those shrill notes. One small 
personal vanity was displayed in the manip- 
ulation of his auburn hair. Prematurely 
bald on top, he studiously combed his thick 
and long side-locks over his shining crown, 
and believed that even his inseparable com- 
panion, Alick, was deceived by the artifice ; 
and only to one confidential barber did he 
assign the clipping of his tawny fleece. 

“Arter that whip’s braided, you better 
lope along down the fence and see whar them 
thar folks’s camped. I’m afeerd they’ve 
heerd about my fencin’ more land than I 
can hold, and are agoin’ to jump it. If 
they’re on my claim, jest h’ist em.” 

Alick finished his task as quick as possi- 
ble, and set off—to return at dark with a 
sheepish air. 

“Well,” demanded Mr. Wilkes, “ whar 
was they ?” 

“Camped jest outside your fence, at the 
east corner.” 

“Did you start ’em?” 

“No, Reub; their cattle was so awful pore, 
and the man’s sick. I told ’em hit was your 
land, and they said they'd leave in the 
mornin.” 

“You've played smash, Alick! Thar’s 
enough of that quarter section out from un- 
der fence for ’em to git a foot-hold. If they 
stay all night, an’ I drive ‘em off in the morn- 
in, when the land comes into market they’li 
swar they made a settlement and I druv ’em 
off. I’ve got school warrants to kiver all the 
land in my enclosure; but you seed that 
blasted girl, and went back on me. Go 
right back and make ’em git,” said Mr. 
Wilkes with hasty wrath. 

“T ain’t a-goin’ a step. You may go and 
chase them half-starved young ones and that 
holler-eyed man off, if ye want to,” retorted 
Royce. The whole country don’t b’long to 
you.” 

“T’ll make ’em skedaddle by daybreak. 
You git up and hev grub ready by five. I 
ain’t a-goin’ to be fooled by no emigrant 
trash,” defiantly asserted the master. 
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Before dawn Alick roughly awakened him, 
saying: “Light out, ole man, if you’re bound 
to chase off them thar emigrants.” 

“You git up the band of colts to brand, 
and I'll come back and help you,” said Mr. 
Wilkes, finishing his repast of black coffee, 
hot biscuit, and bacon. Bracing himself to 
sternly order the trespassers off, he rode to- 
ward the camp. 

The gaunt oxen were greedily cropping 
the dry grass, and the family were eating 
their breakfast, which consisted only of bread 
and water. 

Mr. Wilkes, riding up to the group, was 
appalled at the scanty fare. “ Lord bless my 
soul, o coffee!” was his sympathetic reflec- 
tion. ‘“ This yer is awful tight papers !” 

The husband rose with a hasty apology. 
“Mr. Wilkes, I suppose. Your man told 
me last night§that we were on your premises. 
I should have gone on at once, but our cat- 
tle are footsore, and we were quite worn out. 
We are preparing to start on immediately. 
Pray excuse the intrusion.” 

Mr. Wilkesfglanced down at the speaker, 
who was small and slight, with black eyes of 
painful brilliancy. The refinement of his air, 
the cultivated{tone of bis voice, contrasted 
sadly with his meager belongings. His hur- 
ried breathing, emaciated features and short, 
dry cough were a poignant appeal. Mr. 
Wilkes sprang from his saddle to offer his 
hand to the stranger. “ Howdy, howdy, 
Mr. ——” 

“My name is Bell,” was the reply. 

Mr. Wilkes took off his Peruvian hat, bow- 
ing deferentially to the pretty, delicate wom- 
an and the hunger-pinched children. Then 
he said, with a fine assumption of coming 
with hospitable intent : 

“ Well, now, Mr. Bell, don’t be in no 
rush. What was ye allowin’ fur to do?” 

“T am looking for a tract of government 
land. I have been unfortunate in business, 
and lost my health. I hoped to recover by 
taking a trip across the plains. I’ve gained 
some on the way, and believe this climate 
will finish the cure. I am a little straitened 
for means, but I can preémpt land; and if 
my health is restored we shall get on nicely.” 
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The great, warm heart in Mr. Wilkes’ mas- 
sive frame swelled. He took both the thin, 
cold hands of the stranger in his own toil- 
hardened palms. 

“Look yer, Mr. Bell; here’s guv’ment 
land a plenty. I’ve put fifteen hundred 
acres under fence accordin’ to Californy 
law. But, bless ye, I can’t keep half of hit 
when hit’s surveyed. Now, jest ye drive in- 
side my fence, and pick out a quarter sec- 
tion, and I’ll help ye git up a log cabin, and 
see ye fixed afore hit rains. Hit’s powerful 
lonesome without no neighbors, and I’ve jest 
been a-waitin’ to find the right stripe of a 
man.” 

““Oh, thank you! I fear I ought not to 
accept so great a favor,” hesitated the grate- 
ful immigrant. 

“Don’t act the dunce, but make yourself 
comfortable, and introduce me to the mad- 
am,” pleasantly returned the proprietor. 

“ Proud to make your acquinetance, mad- 
am; and seeing yer jest arrove in this coun 
try, don’t be no ways backward in axin’ fur 
any little thing ye mout be out on. I had 
accommodations when I fust come to the 
coast, and if I can help you, and you pass 
hit along to the next, we'll be actin’ like white 
folks. I was in a manner froze out of grub 
when I got to the settlements, and if yo want 
any groceries or little tricks afore ye git a 
chance to go to town, call on me.” 

She thanked him with a tremulous voice. 

Opening a gap in the fence, he bade Mr. 
Bell drive in, and select a place for his 
house ; then remounting, galloped back to 
his own corral. 

“Well,” cried Alick with a sarcastic eoun- 
tenance, “I allow ye sent them campers a 
whirlin’ out of these parts.” 

“No, Alick,” humbly admitted his em- 
ployer, “I couldn’t; them thar pore little 
cusses of children hadn't nothin’ but bread 
to eat—no coffee, no meat—and that thar 
pitiful little scrap of a man’ll get a title to Aes 
preémption —six foot by two—afore spring ; 
hit’s jest crowdin’ the mourners to run ’em 
off, so I told him to go inside my fence, and 
take up a quarter section.” 

“TI knowed you couldn’t stand the sight 
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of that thar poverty-stricken woman, and her 
young ones, and the pore, consumpted man,” 
said Alick ; “and I reckon ye seed what a 
purty gal they had.” 

“JT never seed no gal,” retorted Mr. 
Wilkes hastily. “Ye better turn the colts 
out and git up a beef critter to kill right off; 
them gaunt emigrants has obleeged to git a 
squar’ meal afore night, if I live. I'll go off, 
and get some of the boys to help put upa 
cabin for ’em.” 

This benevolent intention was carried out; 
beef and other provisions were furnished ; 
and a log house built, at one end of whicha 
mud chimney was erected; so that, in a 
week, the family were made as comfortable 
as lay in their kind neighbor’s power. To 
spare their feelings he employed Harry, the 
twelve-year-old boy, to help about the cattle 
and horses. 

When Mr. Wilkes went to Marysville, he 
bought the necesary supplies for the Bell 
family, and many delicacies for the invalid. 
When he delivered his purchases, and Mrs. 
Bell received them with reluctance, though 
with tearful appreciation of his generosity, 
he carefully explained that he was seeking 
his own interests. ‘I allow to let yer boys 
have seed to put in acrop, and take half on 
it, and git my pay that-a-way, madam; and 
excuse me fur sayin’ ye don’t appear neigh- 
borly inclined. I reckon ye never seed 
tight times like I have. I’ve been fzsox poor 
since I come yer, and folks has done me 
good turns, an’ I’ve been able to pay ’em 
back. Hit’s kinder selfish not to let me giv’ 
ye a little lift, when hit’s a pleasure to me. 
As to them thar few little knick-knacks, ye 
ain't beholden to me fur them; bekase, if 
I ain't a pushin’ myself too much, I allow to 
come and eat a tasty dinner with ye every 
Sunday. I’m reg’lar sated with bachelor’s 
grub, and I’d likea benefit of women’s cook- 
in’ once a week. Another thing: I’ve got 
truck to make me and Alick some shirts and 
juinpers, and if ye’ve got time to make ’em, 
hit ll help us out mightily.” 

Tne delicately-reared housewife sobbed 
bitterly. ‘Heaven bless you, I will take 
your kindness as freely as it is given. You 
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have been so good tous, and my own family 
have been so cruel! I married against their 
wishes, and in my husband’s illness they re- 
fused to help me. Do you think he is very 
ill? Is there hope of his recovery ?” 

“T’ve seed a heap of folks come here on 
their last legs, as you might say, and git sound 
and well; I don’t see nothin’ to hender Mr. 
Bell a pickin’ up,” was the comforting re- 
sponse ; but Mr. Wilkes, after he withdrew, 
communed severely with himself. “I’m a 
white-livered sneak, a dumb coward, to lie 
that-a-way to pore Mrs. Bell; but I hadn’t 
the sand to tell her what’s a comin’.” 

His prophecies as to the advent of more 
immigrants were speedily fulfilled, adozen fam- - 
ilies settling in the valley before the lapse of 
a month. Mr. Wilkes kept studiously aloof 
from the later arrivals. The painful destitu- 
tion of his gently-bred protégés, and the rapid 
decline of the head of the household, ap- 
pealed so urgently to his inborn chivalry that 
he constituted himself their guardian. His 
natural distrust of women was not aroused 
by the dark-eyed girl, whose bright, brave 
smile was like her father. She was only a 
child, and her frank kindliness of manner to 
him was as innocent as that of her little broth- 
ers; but he would not trust himself in the 
houses where well-fed matrons with buxom 
daughters might entrap him. 

The domestic life of the Bells was an ob- 
ject of painful interest to their friend. The 
dainty little courtesies of their every day in- 
tercourse, the respectfulness of the children 
in word and manner, the scrupulous observy- 
ance of every form of social decorum in their 
bitter poverty, seemed marvelous to a man 
whose experience only embraced the rude 
amenities of frontier society. The evenings 
were devoted to study under the cheerful and 
sympathetic instruction of the parents, and 
the Sabbaths were made the occasion of in- 
viting the neighbors to join in a Sunday 
school, 

The happy current of affairs was too soon 
disturbed by the failing strength of Mr. Bell; 
not even his sunny hopefulness could deny 
that he was growing feeble. A physician, 
summoned by Mr. Wilkes, “ dropped in while 
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passing,” and found the invalid beyond help. 
All that he could say was that when spring 
came Mr. Bell would doubtless rally ; that 
some recoveries had taken place in Califor- 
nia in patients that seemed at death’s door. 

Weeks of anguish followed, the dripping 
rain adding to the gloom that oppressed the 
family, and no face but that of the sick man 
wearing a smile. ///s courage was not quite 
destroyed, and the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion triumphed over suffering. Mr. Wilkes 
had been devoted in his ministrations, and 
was the stay and comfort of the stricken 
household. The new settlers were kind and 
attentive, but his great physical strength and 
boundless sympathy aloneupheld the anxious 
mother and children. 

On one of his daily visits he found the 
family elate with the happy change in Mr. 
Bell, who was rejoicing in freedom from pain 
and unusual return of strength. The glad 
faces of the group, the eager hopefulness of 
the husband, wrung the heart of their friend. 
He congratulated them soberly, and hast- 
ened home to send Harry Bell to see his 
father. 

“Tell ’em I'll be up to spend the evenin’,” 
he said as the boy departed. 

After supper he rode thither to find Mr 
Bell sitting up by the fire, wearing a radiant 
expression. I’m pleased to have you with 
us tonight,” he said, putting out his thin fin- 
gers ; he clasped the great warm hand, hold- 
ing it as if some of its full, generous power 
might be communicated to hisown. “TI am 
so well and strong, and my future looks so 
bright. I had grown despondent, fearing I 
must leave my dear ones in such cruel want; 
but now I see that I shall soon recover, and 
repay you your unnumbered kindnesses.” 

“T’m powerful glad to see you feelin’ so 
peert,” returned the visitor, “ but don’t war 
yerself out a talkin’, Mr. Bell.” 

“Tt doesn’t tire me in the least. I breathe 
so easily. And I want to tell you what a 
rich man I find myself. No man ever had 
a truer, tenderer wife than mine has been. 
I took her from a wealthy home, but she 
has never murmured at sharing my scanty 
means.” He looked at her with infinite 
love, and softly stroking the thick, dark curls 
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of the daughter who knelt beside him, con- 
tinued : “and Lida has been so brave and 
cheerful that she has kept up my courage. 
These stout boys of mine are part of my 
good fortune ; and you, my best of friends, 
have been a blessing in our sore need. I 
thank you from the depths of my heart.” 

Mr. Wilkes pressed the father’s hand ap- 
preciatively, and his rugged features worked 
convulsively. “I’m afeerd ye'’re a talkin’ too 
much; we'd better hold on a little. Hit’s a 
pourin’ rain, and if ’twon’t interrupt ye, I’ll 
onsaddle my nag and stay all night.” 

The hostess assured him of their pleasure 
in entertaining him, and he withdrew, to 
stride up and down the field in great mental 
conflict, regardless of the falling drops that 
drenched his heavy locks. 

“TI had orter, I had orter,” he muttered, 
grinding his palms hard together, “but I 
hain’t got the backbone to do hit.” 

When he reéntered, the children were 
singing a good-night hymn, and at its close 
Mr. Bell held each in turn to his breast, and 
gave a kiss and a word of blessing. 

When the family went to bed, Mr. Wilkes 
begged leave to roll himself in his blanket 
near the hearth. He lay in dumb apprehen- 
sion till midnight, then dozed off, to be 
awakened byacry from Mrs. Bell: “ George 
has fainted—I can’t wake him!” 

Mr. Wilkes sprang to the bedside. 
look was enough. 

‘My pore woman, he will never suffer no 
more.” He laid his hand on the forehead. 
““He’s been gone this hour or two.” 

“No, no,” she urged, “it isn’t death! 
He’s only fainting. : 


One 


Do something ! 

He held the light near the placid face. 
“Ye don’t never see no sich heavenly smile 
as that on livin’ bein’s.” 

With a cry that roused the frightened 
children from their sleep, she fell beside the 
corpse. ‘They gathered around in wild lam- 
entation. 

Hastily dispatching James for the nearest 
neighbors, and Harry with a message to 
Alick, Mr. Wilkes bathed the forehead and 
chafed the hands of the fainting woman, 
while he admonished the weeping daughter. 

“See yer, honey; ye musn’t take on in 
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this yer way. Ye haven’t got no father now, 
and ye musn’t make no fuss when yer mother 
comes to, or she may leave ye, too. Hits 
awful hard, sissy, but ye must be a soldier.” 

Lida repressed her tears, and led the lit- 
tle ones from the room. Mrs. Bell revived, 
only to sink into a stupor of grief, neither 
weeping nor speaking. Alick coming in 
haste, the widow suffered herself to be led 
away till they had arrayed her husband for 
the grave. ‘Then she returned, and sat be- 
side him. 

Mrs. Moss and Mrs. Hays were not long 
in appearing at the housg of mourning. 

“ Moss and Hays would have come too, 
and willin’,” said Mrs. Moss, “but them 
young ones is too noisy to fetch, so they 
staid to keep ’em at home.” 

The women were very sympathetic, and 
lavished many kind words on the children ; 
but it was evident that a sense of melancholy 
pleasure was associated with the excitement, 
and they entered with lugubrious zest into 
the details of the event. 

With urgent solicitations they sought to 
remove Mrs. Bell from beside the corpse, 
but she was insensible to all appeals. 

“Can't thar nothin’ be did?” demanded 
Mr. Wilkes with painful anxiety. 

“ If any one was here that could pray with 
her, I think it would comfort her,” said Lida, 
with the simple faith of a ghild. 

Mr. Wilkes beckoned Mrs. Moss aside. 
“Can’t none of you emigrants make a pra’r ?” 
he asked with deep concern. 

‘*T don’t allow thar’s a soul of ‘em could 
now. Ole man Higgins used to exhort afore 
he left Illinois; but he druv a mule team 
across the plains, and they say he’s plumb 
tell from grace,” thoughtfully responded the 
matron. 

He drew Lida apart. “Sissy, I’m a-goin’ 
to town to git”—he stopped, unwilling to 
mention the coffin—‘“‘to git some little tricks 
that’s needin’. Thar ain’t no religion among 
them thar low-priced emigrants ; but I'll git 
a preacher if I go to Marysville for one.” 

Alick brought a mustang four-in-hand, and 
the proprietor set off with a heavy heart. 

“Forty mild of loblolly and ’dobe to be 
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made in this yer peltin’ rain, if I go thar and 
back by dark,” he soliloquized. “I wish I 
could ha’ staid with them thar pore critters, 
but thar’s things Alick couldn’t have seed to. 
Pore Mrs. Bell! I’m afeerd she’s got her 
death, too. That thar little Lida is a soldier, 
though, if I ever knowed one. I don’t look 
at her as a girl, though,” he apologized, ap- 
parently to his wiryteam. “I jest consider 
her as a feller-bein’ ; she ain’t none of them 
low-down, tricky ways that thar Lovina Moss 
has, that’s tryin’ to ketch Alick. But pore 
Bell, pore Bell! he won’t see no more satis- 
faction with his purty young ones.” And 
mournfully recalling the virtues and high 
breeding of the departed, Mr. Wilkes drove 
on through the sticky mud, which released 
his horses’ feet with a loud report at every 
step. 

Arriving at the town, he sought the under- 
taker, and was much displeased at the obse- 
quious blandness of that tradesman. “ I’m 
sent by the friends of a gentleman to buy the 
best coffin in this yer shop. I don’t want 
none of yer cussed redwood truck with fili- 
gree handles, that'll bust open on the road, 
but somethin’ handsome and sudstanch, too. 
They've sent the cash, so ye needn’t hem 
nor haw about it,” he said with aggressive 
frankness. He asked the way to the parson- 
age, and there summoned Mrs. Dean, the 
clergyman’s wife, with a peremptory knock. 
She was astonished to find a mud-splashed 
giant, in a huge white rubber overcoat, 
standing at the door; and her surprise was 
increased when he removed his dripping hat, 
and with a bow of exceeding awkwardness 
inquired, ‘This yer’s the preacher’s house?” 

She bowed assent. 

“Ts he anywhere about home, madam?” 

The ridiculous contrast between his por- 
tentous size and his thin, piping voice was 
almost too much for the lady’s gravity ; but 
she answered with studious decorum, “ He 
is not.” 

‘*The deuce he ain’t! This yer’s awful 
bindin’,” he returned, with such unfeigned 
distress, that Mrs. Dean asked what service 


was required. 
‘““Why, madam, a gentleman out in our 
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settlement died very suddent last night, and 
his wife’s in a manner gone out of her senses. 
I want a preacher for to pray with her and to 
preach the funeral sarmon,” he explained, 
with an intentness of manner that redeemed 
his rude vernacular. 

“Pray, come in, 
interested. 

He glanced down at himself depreciating- 
ly. “Tain’tfittodothatthar. Yes? Well, 
then—” he removed his overcoat and hat, 
and with a ** Beg pardon, madam!” removed 
his great muddy boots, and entered the par- 
lor in his stocking feet. 

By the fire sat a slim, fair-haired student 
with a book in his hand. 

“My brother, Mark Atwood,” said the 
lady, “Mr. —?” 

“Wilkes, madam; proud to make yer ac- 
quinetance, sir,” said the rancher. 

“Mark,” asked Mrs. Dean, “can you go 
out with Mr. Wilkes to visit a family in great 
affliction, and to officiate at the funeral ? 
My brother is studying for the ministry, but 
is not ordained yet,” she observed to the ap- 
plicant. 

“A preacher in the dough, sorter,” medi- 
tated Mr. Wilkes, regarding the handsome, 
boyish face with much perplexity. The 
youth’s frank return of his searching scrutiny 
pleased him. ‘“ Well, can you make a tip- 
top pra’r, and can ye stan’ twenty mild of 
slush underfoot and rain overhead to git out 
thar ?” he shrilly queried. 

“T can certainly bear the trip, and will 
do my best,” said the slim student readily. 

“Then, madam, if, without putting yerself 
out, ye could give me a hint about crape and 
mournin’ bunnits for them pore ladies, hit 
would be a great favor. I’m a runnin’ this 
yer buryin’ fur ‘em, and I want things in 
shape.” 

Mrs. Dean cordially assisted in making a 
list, while her brother prepared for his journey. 
Heartily prepossessed by Mr. Wilkes’s mani- 
fest goodness of soul, she gave him her hand 
at parting, with a promise to call on his fro- 
tegés as soon as possible. He completed his 
purchases, and set off homeward as fast as 
his jaded team could travel. 


” 


said the lady, warmly 
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“That thar sister of your'n is a genoo/ne 
lady. Sich females is skurser than hen’s 
teeth: if there was more of ’em, a man 
wouldn’t despise the whole seck,” he observ- 
ed to his passenger. 

“Do you despise it ?” roguishly asked Mr. 
Atwood, guessing that he should he enter- 
tained by the views of his driver. 

“Ye better believe hit! I don’t do noth- 
in’ previous,” deposed Mr. Wilkes. 

“ Why?” 

“Bekase they’re so blasted hypocritical 
and cowardish. Most of’em is allus a whim- 
perin’ and whinin’, and as greedy of money 
as pirates, and ready to play the low hand 
onto any feller that had an honest mother, 
and don’t saée their low-flung tricks. Arter 
they’re married, if a man don’t do to suit 
‘em, they’re a goin’ into highsterics and a 
raisin’ the ole boy promiscoous. I despise 
the whole bilin’ of ‘em, exceptin’ may be a 
half-dozen that I’ve come acrost in my time.” 

“T have been more fortunate,” said the di- 
vinity student, “I have known few women 
who were not braver in time of trouble and 
more truthful in everyday life than men.” 

Mr. Wilkes regarded the candid expres 
sion and regular features of young Atwood 
with a gentle smile. “I'll bet a hoss you’re 
like yer mother, and I'll bet another one she 
was a No. 1 woman, too. And as to lyin’ 
and bein’ chickerhearted, / hain’t got no 
call for to bemean women-folks fur that. I 
tell ye, Mr. Atwood, last night pore Bell tuk 
one of them suddent changes that often 
comes before the eend in his complaint. | 
went and found ’em all cheered up, sure he 
was a-goin’ to git well; and I knowed it 
wasn’t anything to last. I was that sneakin’ 
and cowardly that I couldn’t drop’em a hint. 
Mebbe if I had, the pore woman wouldn't 
ha’ been so interrupted. I tried to say 
somethin’, but it give me a misery in my 
breast, and I let ’em go onprepared. I tell 
you, when I see him layin’ thar, so white, 
with that thar innercent smile onto his face, 
I'd gladly ha’ put my ole lumberin’ carcass 
in his place. 

“This yer ain’t business, though,” resumed 
Mr. Wilkes after a few moments. “What I 
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want to know is, can you do things up brown 
at this yer buryin’? These yer folks is real 
quality, and I want ye to put in yer best 
licks. Now, when / go up the spout, I 
don’t care a cent for no spread. Roll me 
up in an ole blanket, and heave me into the 
ground, and hit’s all serene. But this yer 
little man was religious, and no discount on 
it. And religion, when hit’s the ginooine 
article, is a blamed good thing ; but most of 
hit that’s fetched across the plains gits spiled 
on the way. So I want pore Bell to be 
preached and prayed over, so his children 
can remember he was buried like a Chris- 
tian.” 

“T have never performed the funeral ser- 
vices before, but, Heaven being my help, 
shall do my best,” answered the novice with 
dignity. 

“You'll make it,” confidently returned 
Mr. Wilkes. ‘* Do you sing, parson ? S’pos- 
in’ you jest strike up ‘On Jordan’s Stormy 
Banks.’ My ole mammy went her pile on 


that thar hymn.” 
Atwood complied, his companion joining 


him with much fervor, if little harmony. 
From this they glided into other familiar de- 
votional airs, thus beguiling the rest of the 
journey. 

Mrs. Moss met them at the gate, and re- 
plied to Mr. Wilkes’s anxious query: “ Miss 
Bell ain’t no diffrunt. She lays there jest 
a-svthin’ and a-moanin’, and don’t take no 
notice of nothin’ that we say to her.” 

Atwood, being duly presented, was ush- 
ered into the house of woe. In his comfort- 
able studious life he had never before been 
brought face to face with anguish like this ; 
and with a feeling of utter helplessness he 
dropped on his knees beside the bed, and 
poured out his earnest young soul in a prayer 
for divine compassion and support in this 
extremity. The good women, Alick, and 
the mourning children had knelt, and were, 
sobbing at his side. The fervor of his peti- 
tion, joined to the memory of other prayers 
in hours of distress, touched the benumbed 
heart of the widow. Ere he rose, her tears 
fell freely, and the pinching gripe of sorrow 
was relaxed. 
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Mr. Wilkes, quietly entering, beckoned the 
neighbors away, dropping the blanket that 
served to partition off the bed-room, and 
gave his purchases into the hands of Mrs. 
Moss. 

“Well, if I ever !” said the two ladies with 
restrained enthusiasm. ‘“ Crape and mourn- 
in’ bonnets! I am proud! I do emjoy a 
genteel funeral better’n anything else.” 

Mrs. Bell, though benefited by young At- 
wood’s good offices, would not absent her- 
self from the body, so the student and Mr. 
Wilkes kept vigil with her during the night. 

A grave had been dug under a weeping 
oak, not far from the cabin, and the next 
day every settler within a radius of ten miles 
came to the funeral. Atwood officiated with 
much solemnity and honest sympathy. Mr. 
Wilkes, with a very deep band of crape on 
his white hat, supported Mrs. Bell during 
the funeral ; she had roused herself to bear 
the ordeal, but at the sound of the earth fall- 
ing on the coffin, she fainted, and was borne 
back to her desolate home in his strong arms. 

Meanwhile the impressed neighbors lin- 
gered in the rain to express their approval of 
so handsome and orderly a funeral. “ Hit’s 
beautiful to see sich a stylish coffin, and her 
a behavin’ so becomin’—faintin’ when they 
shut the coffin, and then here! I hain’t 
seed anything that’s done me so much good 
since I left Missouri, as seein’ a man put 
away like folks,” said Mrs. Moss, whose feel- 
ings had been shocked by the unceremon- 
ious interment of her fellow travelers on the 
Plains. 

Lida had borne herself with grave self- 
contrgl through all the trials of the occasion. 
Her face was pale with grief, but her manner 
was so calm that no one felt any anxiety for 
her. Mark Atwood persuaded Mrs. Bell to 
take an opiate, and before accepting Mr. 
Wilkes’s hospitality for the night, saw her 
sleeping quietly. Alick and Mrs. Hays re- 
mained at the house of mourning. 

The student’s youthful fatigue soon brought 
slumber, even in the hard bed of a bachelor’s 
cabin; but his host tossed uneasily. At 
midnight he arose, and went to see if Mrs. 
Bell was resting comfortably. 
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Nearing the new-made grave, he heard a 
sound of uncontrolled weeping. A super- 
stitious dread arrested him for a second, then 
he hurried forward to find Lida sobbing on 
the mound. “ Father, father, I can’t give 
you up; I can’t leave you here alone in the 
rain and the night !” 

“ Lida,” he said, with tender firmness, as 
he bent over her, “ this yer won’t never do.” 
He pulled off his blanket coat, wrapped it 
round her, and lifted her as if she were a 
baby. ‘Ye don’t want to go a ketchin’ yer 
death and a closin’ out yer ma !” 

“T can’t help it; my heart aches so. I 
have kept back my tears for mother’s sake; 
but I can’t sleep when father is here alone.” 

He laid her head on his broad shoulder. 
“Jest cry yer satisfaction here, sissy, and 
you'll feel better ; but you mind Mr. Atwood 
tole us yer pa wasn’t yer in the ground. If 
thar’s a good place, he’s thar, sure. I al- 
low ’twould interrupt him mightily to think 
of you out yer on this damp ground to night. 
Do jest what he’d think right, honey, and 
ye'll be glad of hit by and by.” 

She lay quietly sobbing in his arms till 
her emotion had spent itself; then he carried 
her to the silent house. 

** Slip in, and crawl into bed, honey, and 
nobody’ll know you’ve been gone,” he whis- 
pered. 

Mrs. Bell tried to live for her children, but 
poverty, hardship, and bereavement had 
shattered her frail constitution ; she drooped 
and faded with startling rapidity. Mr. and 
Mrs. Dean visited her early in her widow- 
hood and proved assiduous in ministrations ; 
while Mark Atwood came often to express 
his kindly interest in the bereft family, and 
Mr. Wilkes was the watchful guardian of the 
household. The bright courage, the elastici- 
ty of temperament, that had upheld her in 
toil and want, had been buried with her hus- 


band, and Mrs. Bell abandoned herself to , 


hopeless grief. 

Early in March she consented to see the 
physician who had attended Mr. Bell. On 
his departure she sent for Mr. Wilkes. 

“T want to talk to you,” she said, with un- 


usual animation. ‘‘ The doctor admits that 
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I am ina very dangerous condition. You 
have been my best friend, and I want you to 
take charge of my boys. When George died, 
I wrote to my father and brothers, asking 
them to care for my orphans: they have 
never answered my letters. I think Mrs. 
Dean will give Lida a home, and with your 
kind advice my boys may earn their bread 
here. It is terrible to leave them so poor 
and among strangers ; otherwise I should re- 
joice to follow my husband; I know he is 
waiting for me.” 

Mr. Wilkes had changed color more than 
once while listening, and now, with much hu- 
mility and embarrassment began: “ Mrs. 
Bell, I hope ye won’t take no insult at what 
I’m going to say. I’m a miserable, over- 
grown, ignorant, jewlarky of a feller, but I 
don’t like fur to see Lida beholden to any- 
body. I’ve been a steddyin’, seein’ how 
ye’re fixed, that if ye was agreeable, I’d send 
her to school till she got her eddication, and 
when she got ole enough, if she could stom- 
ach such a rough ole b’ar of a man, I’d marry 
her. If she was promised to me, the boys 
would be, so to speak, my own kin, and I'd 
school ’em. I ain’t no fool nor no bilk, to 
go a kissing and a makin’ free with a girl un- 
der them circumstances. “ Hands off and 
money down’s” my motter; and if she tuk 
a disgust at me, or liked another man better, 
she’d be perfectly welcome to say so, and no 
hard feelin’ on my part. Id git a title to 
this place fur the boys, and I’d make a will 
leavin’ her my property in case I died, and 
you’d have your mind settled.” 

Mrs. Bell had looked into the honest face 
of the suitor as he talked. Perhaps she was 
near enough to the entrance to the other life 
to look through the clumsy material garment 
that hid his royal soul. In his charge her 
children would be as safe as if entrusted to 
their father’s care. 

“Thank you,” she answered, “if Lida is 
willing, I shall feel as if no earthly anxiety 
remains. Go, and send her to me.” 

He hastened to seek Lida. Walking back 
with her, he picked up an axe, and fell to 
chopping to allay his nervous excitement. 

Mrs. Bell laid the magnanimous proposal 
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before her daughter. ‘‘ Remember, my dar- 
ling, that you are only a child, and can hardly 
know your mind; if, after careful thought, 
you feel any repulsion for his uncouth ap- 
pearance and lack of education, don’t accept 
him. He is noble-minded, and says that if, 
in the future, you are discontented, he will free 
you from the engagement; but betrothal is as 
sacred as marriage in my eyes, and you are 
only fifteen.” 

The child’s face shone with confidence. 
“He is the best man living. No one else is 
half so good, so delicately generous.” 

Her mother kissed her with a sigh of re- 
lief. ‘Go, and answer him, my daughter.” 

Lida went frankly and unhesitatingly to 
her brawny wooer. He dropped his axe to 
look questioningly at the grave young face, 
whose dark eyes were humid with recently- 
shed tears, and the red lips tremulous with 
feeling. 

“Ts it ‘yes,’ Lida?” he asked after a mo- 
ment. 

“Yes,” she quietly assented. 

“Freely and willingly, my girl?” he que- 
ried, while an expression of pain and doubt 
clouded his brow. 

“ Freely and willingly,” she repeated slow- 
ly and distinctly, but with an ingenuous 
smile. 

He took her hand. “God bless you, 
honey,” he whispered with a sob, and 
without any further caress led her to her 
mother. 

A fortnight later Mark Atwood read the 
burial service for Mrs. Bell, who was interred 
in her husband’s grave. Mr. Dean was pres- 
ent, but Mr. Wilkes desired that the student 
should officiate. The admiring neighbors 
declared that two such funerals were a credit 
to the community, and fondly hoped that 
the settlement might ever conduct similar 
exercises in as decorous a manner. 

Mrs. Dean took Lida and the two younger 
boys home with her. The others remained 
with Mr. Wilkes till the adjustment of af- 
fairs was over. The night after the burial 
the two lads were sleeping, when Mr. Wilkes 
opened his heart to Alick as they smoked 
by the cabin fire. 


“Kin you keep anything from them long- 
tongued Moss and Hays women-folks ?” was 
the preliminary remark. 

“T reckon I could, if I agreed to,” was the 
response. 

“Then I’m a-goin’ to take ye into confi- 
dence. Lida Bell an’ me’s promised to be 
married, but I’m a-goin’ to school her fust. 
I’m a-goin’ to put five thousand dollars in 
the Bank of Californy in her name now, and 
I'll make a will leavin’ her the rest of my 
property if I go off the handle. I’m a-goin’ 
to appint you egzeketer, and you'll take ker 
of her and the boys if I ain’t here to do it.” 

Alick was overcome with the dignity of 
his trust. ‘Ole man,” he said in a broken 
voice, ‘you do me proud, and if anything 
goes wrong with you, I’m “ar. But I hope 
yell live to see a heap of satisfaction with 
yer wife ; and I'll be as close as the bark on 
a tree regardin’ this yer business.” 

They ratified the understanding by a long 
and emphatic shaking of hands. 

“Well,” queried Alick after some minutes 
of reflection on the revelation, “ I allow you 
think thar’s one honest woman in the world, 
Reub ?” 

“TI do that, Alick. I b’leeve that girl tuk 
arter her father—not sayin’ nothin’ agin’ pore 
Mrs. Bell, fur she was a reglar born lady— 
but thar'’s somethin’ squar and honest, and 
sorter brave and determined about Lida, jest 
like pore Bell. Well, we'll git them papers 
made out right off.” 


Il. 


Mr. WiLKes carried out his generous 
plans. He entered James and Harry at the 
Oakland College School, leaving the little 
boys with Mrs. Dean, and confiding Lida to 
the care of the principal of a highly respect- 
able “female seminary” recommended by 
the Deans. 

‘“* Miss Bell’s goin’ to take all them ex¢rys,” 
he said to the principal. ‘She’s got money 
in the bank to pay in advance for anything 
she wants. I’m her guardeen, and I’ve had 
orders that she’s to be given the best and 
most expensive schoolin’ that’s to be had. 
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Her kinfolks is powerful high-minded. Give 
her the best room in the house, madam, and 
charge accordin’.” 

“The young lady is an heiress, then?” 
asked the principal. 

“That's what ye call hit, I reckon; but 
she won't put on no frills about hit. She’s 
got mighty hard sense,” said Mr. Wilkes. 

Happily unconscious of anything but dis- 
interested kindness, Lida was deeply touched 
by the consideration bestowed by her teach- 
ers and schoolmates. Jennie Atwood, Mrs. 
Dean’s young sister, shared her room and 
her confidence. Her older brothers visited 
her often. The little lads wrote every week. 
When she wakened from vivid dreams of her 
father’s and mother's death-bed, she could 
hardly realize the comfort and ease that 
blessed her daily life. 

At Christmas the orphans were gathered 
together to spend the holidays under Mrs. 
Dean’s roof. A blissful week it was to them 
and to their guardian. Not the least of Li- 
da’s pleasures was the day spent with her old 
friends at the ranche, on the occasion of 
Alick’s marriage to Lovina Moss. Mr. Wilkes 
gave an old-fashioned in-fare, and the Deans, 
with Mark Atwood, were his guests, as well 
as the five young Bells, and the entire settle- 
ment. 

Returning to the seminary, Lida pursued 
her studies with interest, till the next sum- 
mer’s vacation brought her again to her broth- 
ers. They spent the time together on the 
tract of land secured to them by Mr. Wilkes. 
A better house had replaced the shanty, and 
a decent family occupied it as tenants. The 
Bells were very happy here during their weeks 
of reunion, for Lida’s heart yearned over her 
brothers in a mother-like fashion. Domestic 
affection had made poverty easy to bear, and 
now, in her plentiful and tenderly-guarded 
life, she hungered for the old household love. 
To be petted and teased by the four lads, to 
caress or advise them, was the dearest hap- 
piness she found. 

Two Christmas seasons came and went 
again. At the third, Mr. Wilkes met her at 


Mr. Dean’s. “I reckon these yer little 


brothers of ourn had oughter be sent to Oak- 
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land for schoolin’,” he suggested, as they sat 
on Christmas Eve discussing affairs. 

Lida wore a look of troubled doubt. “| 
fear it is not best. I am anxious about James 
since he went to college. I often wonder if 
it would not have been better for him to re- 
main in the country. He is growing reck 
less about spending money, and seems to 
lack purpose. Harry does very well so far, 
but he is younger and still in the preparatory 
school. Let the little boys stay here; the 
school is good enough for the present.” 

“Jest as you please, Lida, but don’t go 
worryin’ about Jim. Boys of that age al. 
ways has to raise a rukus somehow. But 
his father’s son is od/eeged to turn out all 
right. But, changing the subject, yer’s a 
ring I got for ye, now you're most eighteen, 
bekase I’m told they’re all the style.” 

She opened the little case, to find a hand- 
some solitaire. 

“Oh, thank you,” she said. 
put it on for me?” 

He took it in his clumsy fingers, dropped 
it, regained it, and handed it to her. “I’m 
too mis’able bunglin’ to put on a lady’s ring 
for her,” he protested. 

She laughed, slipped it on her finger, and 
watched the light sparkling from it; then she 
hesitated. “It is really too elegant and 
costly for a school-girl. If you will permit 
me, I will not wear it till after I graduate.” 

He glanced sharply and suspiciously at 
her ingenuous face. 

** Sissy,” he said with warmth, “ don’t think 
I’m a tryin’ to spring anything on ye. You 
shall have a fa’r shake; I don’t forgit I hain’t 
got no dead thing on ye. Act on the squar’ 
with me, and if ye see a man ye like better, 
say so. You was only a little child when ye 
give that promise to me, and if ye don’t like 
my style, jest say so, and I'll be jest as good 
a friend as I am now.” 

“Oh, no!” she cried in penitent haste. 
“T have never thought of any one else. I 


“Will you 


‘can never be as fond of any other man; but 


the Principal disapproves of jewelry. Don't, 
pray don’t, think I suspected you of any un- 
generous design.” 

He rose without replying, and paced the 
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floor, his heavy, ungainly tread shaking the 
Lida watched him with a troubled 
face. After a long silence he came back to 
his seat beside her. 

“My child,” he said with remorseful ten- 
derness, “I hain’t done the fa’r thing by ye. 
Ye don’t never see no men but young At- 
wood, and Parson Dean, and them blasted 
little Dutch and French professors at the 
seminary. Ye’d orter go in company, and 
see what men Is like, afore ye tie to one for 
life. Now, if ye’re goin’ to marry me bekase 
ye're grateful, or bekase ye’ve promised, I 
don’t want none of hit in mine. [I ain’t no 
calf, nor no molly-coddle, an’ I’ve been stuck 
arter other women afore; but with you it’s a 
diff’runt feelin’. I love vow enough to be 
willin’ to give my life fur to make ye happy; 
but thar’s somethin’ else, another way I’ve 
got of lookin’ up to you. Ye seem ’way 
above me; I can’t b’leeve ye’d ever be able 
fur to doa selfish or a dishonest trick. I 
hain’t never meant to play it low down. Ye 
mind, I hain’t never spoonied ’round ye, fur 
if I did, ye’d think ye couldn’t decently mar- 
ry no other feller. But I’m a goin’ to have 
ye see some other folks, and not go it blind.” 

Mr. Wilkes carried out this idea when he 
accompanied his ward on her return to Oak- 
land. 

“I’m afeerd Miss Bell’s a-steddyin’ too 
hard ; and, seein’ she hain’t got no mother 
to take her out in company when she’s done 
school, I'd like for ye to take her out amongst 
‘em, and give her the hang of it,” he said to 
the Principal. 

Under the eye of that dignified matron, 
Lida was therefore introduced into society, 
and admired as a fresh-faced girl who is an 
heiress deserves to be. 

Happily for Mr. Wilkes, the young men 
of the period seemed to her insipid and friv- 
olous. The poverty and bereavement which 
had fallen on her so early had made her sin 
gularly earnest of purpose. Only her sunny 
cheerfulness, inherited from her father, pre- 
served her from despondent gravity. Life 
seemed so full of serious duties, that at first 
the time spent in social amenities was, in her 
view, a vapid waste of opportunity. 
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To Jennie Atwood, her room-mate and 
friend, she confided her disappointment at 
the, trivial character of masculine conversa- 
tion. That pretty blonde did not find it dis- 
tasteful. 

“You are just like Mark,” said Jennie, 
‘always thinking about great principles and 
moral obligations. I wish you’d spend the 
summer vacation with us. You could go 
mousing about with him into sailors’ hospi- 
tals and Chinese dens, where I despise to go.” 

Lida accepted the invitation. She and 
Mr. Atwood were good friends already. The 
pale slimness of the student had vanished in 
these years, and his features were no longer 
effeminate. He had the gentle breeding of 
a widow’s only son, combined with a whole- 
hearted frankness and sympathy not always 
found in his profession. As he had not tak- 
en to polemic theology, he was assigned to 
missionary rather than to pulpit work. 

To Lida, who had such poignant memo- 
ries of grief and want, it was very sweet to 
share in his labors for the needy and afflict- 
ed. Easily and naturally Jennie slipped out 
of tasks that were irksome, and left her friend 
to accompany Mark in his visits to unsavory 
people and _ ill-conditioned homes. Lida 
grew confidential, and told Mr. Atwood of 
her sorrows in regard to James, who was 
growing worldly and skeptical, and asked 
the clergyman’s influence for her brother ; 
and in return she promised to seek to arouse 
Jennie from her easy-going selfishness. 

Vacation ended, but Mr, Atwood paid fre- 
quent visits to the seminary, asking his sis- 
ter and Lida to aid him in his charitable er- 
rands. ‘Thanksgiving brought a choral service 
to which he offered to escort the two girls. 
Jennie, however, developed a violent sore 
throat, and the Principal graciously permitted 
Lida to go without her. The devotional 
music of the evening carried the two young 
enthusiasts almost to the gates of heaven. 
They passed out of the church in rapt si- 
lence. Each could see by the clear moon- 
light the elevation and ecstasy of the other's 
face. ‘They walked slowly toward the semi- 
nary, but at the gate he stopped, saying : 

“Lida, this summer has been the most 
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blessed season of my life. Your aid and 
your sympathy have made my work so easy 
and so effective, that I am presumptuous 
enough to ask you to share and lighten my 
labor from henceforth.” 

“QO, Mr, Atwood!” she interrupted, trem- 
bling with pain and surprise. ‘“ Don’t ask 
me this! I am not free to hear it. Surely, 
Jennie told you of my engagement to Mr. 
Wilkes ?” 

“To that ignorant, irreligious man? Im- 
possible! Lida, can you think for one in- 
stant of such desecration of marriage as 
that?” His face was blanched, his voice 
husky. 

“Hush!” she said indignantly. “ You 
speak of the noblest man I ever knew. Mr. 
Atwood, when we reached California, we 
were starving. My poor father’s death was 
hurried by want. Mr. Wilkes gave us bread. 
He buried my father; my mother died in 
his arms. He bound himself to me, and 
took us children, five wretched little pau- 
pers, as his very own. The very clothes I 
wear, the education my brothers receive, the 
kind care the little ones enjoy from your 
sister, are all of his providing. Yet, in his 
delicate generosity, he has kept our depend- 
ence and his bounty from the world.” 

“You are right,” Atwood returned with 
effort, “he is a good man. But such benef- 
icence deserves gratitude only—/ove gives 
itself, but is not bought. May you not 
wrong this great-souled man by marrying 
him? You know you cannot be happy with 
him. What have you, a fastidious, cultivated 
gentlewoman, in common with him? You 
will find life with him ‘unutterably dreary 
and lonely.” 

“If I am a fastidious, cultivated gentle- 
woman,” she hastily repeated, “‘ his generos- 
ity has made me such. Had I remained in 
the wretched poverty in which he found me, 
my sensibilities would have been less acute.” 

“Lida ”—and Mark Atwood’s penetrating 
gaze was fixed on her earnest face—“ you 
speak steadfastly and courageously, but you 
have not once said ‘7 Jove Aim.’ 
not say it; you know that I could make you 
infinitely happier than he can.” 


You dare 
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Her brave eyes fell. ‘You are ungener- 
ous,” she answered. “I havea strong affec- 
tion for Mr. Wilkes. By his magnanimity, 
I am free to break the bond at any hour— 
no, do not interrupt me—but my many obii- 
gations would weigh me to the earth. You 
say you could make me happy; but ingrati- 
tude and broken faith would bring wretched- 
ness. If indeed you love me, help me to 
be honest and honorable. You, a clergy- 
man, should be the last to tempt me from 
duty. Forgive me, and farewell.” 

He bowed his head in acceptance of the 
rebuke. “Forgive me; you are right. But 
God help us both.” 

He opened the gate, and they walked si- 
lently to the door. She did not offer him 
her hand, but with a slight gesture of fare- 
well she sought her room, to put on her be- 
trothal ring. “‘ Had I only worn it since last 
Christmas, how much I might have spared 
Mr. Atwood and myself,” she thought. 

The next day, Jennie rushed into the 
room, angry and excited. “ You cruel, heart- 
less thing!” she cried. ‘“ How could you 
break my brother's heart ?” 

“You are in fault, Jennie,” sorrowfully 
pleaded Lila. ‘You knew of my engage- 
ment, and never told Mark. I never dreamed 
that he was ignorant of it.” 

“Of course I kept it from him; I meant 
you never should marry that ridiculous old 
ignoramus, who has nothing to attract you 
but his money. I know you were just born 
to be Mark’s wife, and I threw you two to- 
gether on purpose. Think how much you 
could help him in his ministry!” 

“Jennie, I cannot break my promise, and 
I will not hear you speak ill of Mr. Wilkes.” 

“But, Lida, Mark says Mr. Wilkes is 
ready to release you from the engagement. 
I will go to him and tell him that you would 
be happier with Mark, and—” 

“If you do, I will never see your brother 
again,” broke in the indignant listener. “I 
will not take every benefit that his generos- 
ity can bestow, and then refuse the only re- 
turn in my power.” 

“Oh, yes,” sneered Jennie, “ you are won- 
derfully high-minded ; but the real truth is 
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you prefer Mr. Wilkes and his money to 
poor Mark and his straitened circumstances. 
I won’t room with you, and you needn’t 
speak to me, for I won’t answer you.” 

Not long after Jennie’s angry retreat the 
Principal sought Lida. 

“My dear girl,” said the matron, “I am 
shocked and grieved to hear that you are 
engaged to your guardian. I hoped you 
were to lead a useful and happy life with Mr. 
Atwood, to be whose wife you seem emi- 
nently fitted. I understand that you have 
been engaged since you were a mere child. 
A contract of that sort, made at such an ir- 
responsible age, is surely not binding. Jen- 
nie hints at pecuniary obligations, but Mr. 
Wilkes informed me that you had means of 
your own,” 

‘Neither my brothers nor I have a far- 
thing that we do not owe to him. Pardon 
me, if I say that this matter is for meto de- 
cide, and that I do not choose to discuss it 
further,” said Lida with unusual haughti- 
ness. 

“Yes, it’s really a thing of mercenary in- 
terest, as Jennie says,” sighed the Principal, 
as she retired to give Miss Atwood per- 
mission to remove herself and her belongings 
to another apartment. 

To Lida the month that followed was bit- 
terly painful. Feeling in fault that she had 
so long concealed her engagement, she over- 
came her sensitive reticence enough to speak 
openly of her prospective marriage. Jennie’s 
angry assertion that her guardian’s money 
influenced his ward’s choice, and the Princi- 
pal’s grave air of disapproval, changed the 
effusive fondness of the schoolgirls to offens- 
ive coldness. Stung by this, Lida avoided 
the recreation room, and sat lonely and sore 
in her dormitory. 

When a letter of gentle remonstrance from 
Mrs. Dean made it impossible for her to 
spend the holidays as usual, she chose to 
visit the spot where her parents were buried. 
James, with exceeding ill-grace, escorted her 
thither. His plans had embraced a stay in 
San Francisco with college friends, and a 
fortnight spent with his family in the rustic 
settlement was particularly irksome. 
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When Mr. Wilkes saw his betrothal ring 
shining on her finger, his look of unutterable 
delight filled her with penitence. 

“ This yer means that ye’re ready to tie to 
me for good,” he said with moistened eyes, 
lifting her hand to his lips with timid awk- 
wardness. 

Involuntarily she blenched at the caress. 

“T beg yer pardon,” he said. “This yer 
is a-makin’ too free.” 

“Oh, no,” she answered, chiding herself 
for the repulsion that overcame her at this 
modest assertion of a lover’s privilege. 

Henceforth, during her stay, she consci- 
entiously treated him with the domestic fa- 
miliarity due her betrothed. On Christmas 
day she asked him to assume the place of 
host, taking her seat opposite him at the 
board, while her brothers, with Alick and 
his wife, were guests. James but slightly 
veiled his contempt for the unconcealed hap- 
piness and the sublime awkwardness of Mr. 
Wilkes ; and Lida, bearing herself with af- 
fectionate deference to her betrothed, hated 
herself for the guilty remembrance of Mark 
Atwood’s easy grace and refinement that in- 
truded on her fancy. For, picturesque as 
are these frontier giants, contemplated in the 
abstract, they are at a manifest disadvantage 
at a modern state dinner. James left them 
on the morrow, to finish his vacation amid 
more congenial surroundings. 

“Ve look terrible peaked,” said Mr. Wilkes 
after the departure of the supercilious youth. 
“T’m afeerd you war yerself out a-sted- 
dyin’. I want ye to go slow this yer term, 
for I’m a-makin’ money hand over fist, and 
I'll take ye on a foreign fower if ye like, as 
soon as ye graduate. Yecan jest pick outa 
plan for a house, too, jest to yer notion. I’m 
bound ye shall see rest and satisfaction, and 
git the meat back onto yer bones agin.” 

“Don’t be so lavish of your means for 
me,” she answered sadly. “I can never re- 
pay half of your goodness.” 

“ Lida,” he said benignly, ‘ thar’s been a 
streak o’ luck, or maybe a blessin’, ye might 
say, on everythin’ I’ve teched since we was 
promised. I wasn’t very lucky afore, and I 
played the low hand for whiskey some; but 
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since then, everythin’ I’ve gone into has 
panned out big. Hits all along of you.” 

Her eyes filled with tears of self-reproach ; 
she bent her head in shame. With infinite 
gentleness he drew it against his broad shoul- 
der, softly stroking her curls. ‘ Ye shouldn’t 
orter come here, honey, so close to these 
yer graves; hit brings back all yer old trou- 
bles.” 

“No,” she sobbed, “this is my home. I 
love it better than any other spot. I want 
to live and die here.” 

“I’m afeer’d yer frettin’ because Jim ’s got 
the big-head a little. Now, I don’t care no 
more for them /r7//s he puts on nor for the 
capers of Alick’s baby. Boys has allus them 
thar peert ways when they fust use a razor ; 
but the little fellers is as funny as monkeys 
with me, and don’t keer if I am a big, over- 
grown somebody.” 

She leaned against him wearily, dumb 
Surely, if she were not 


with self-contempt. 
the most ungrateful of creatures, this man’s 
generous love would outweigh all trifling de- 


fects. By a perverse contradiction, she had 
never before clung so entirely to him for af- 
fection, and never before so keenly realized 
his deficiencies. 

The return to school tasks, with the added 
stress of preparation for graduation, left little 
time for morbid thought ; and the honor of 
the valedictorian satisfied her girlish ambi- 
tion. 

Mr. Wilkes, arrayed in full dress, in pur- 
suance of a suggestion from his tailor, and 
carrying the costliest bouquet in the audience- 
room, seated himself beside Harry Bell, to 
witness the closing triumph of Lida’s school- 
days. 

Catching sight of a familiar face, he whis- 
pered to his young neighbor: “ Has Parson 
Atwood been sick? He looks sorter holler- 
eyed and consumpted-like.” 

Harry shook his head, annoyed at the 
shrill whisper that drew many eyes to Mr. 
Wilkes ; but the entrance of the graduates 
attracted the attention of the questioner from 
Mark’s haggard countenance. Little cared 
Mr. Wilkes for the essays of the half-dozen 
pretty girls who first graced the rostrum; 
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but when the valedictorian appeared, serious 
and marble-pale, his heart swelled with rap- 
ture. She was no genius; but the sweet- 
ness of her voice, the grave dignity of her 
manner, the elevation of her face, lent a 
charm to the crude thoughts of the reader. 
Mr. Wilkes with difficulty suppressed a sob 
as he listened; this pure, delicate woman 
was his very own; and with an awe that 
thrilled every fiber of his huge frame, he 
gazed on her girlish beauty. 

The diplomas were presented, friends 
pressed forward to congratulate; but Mr. 
Wilkes whispered to Harry: 

“Give this yer bouquet to her. I dass n’t 
go up thay now. I’m afeerd of makin’ a 
reg’lar calf of myself; I’d bust out a cryin’ 
for two bits.” 

He gladly followed in the wake of those 
who went out, ashamed to trust his tell-tale 
face among acquaintances. As he stumbled 
along the pavement, blinded by the darkness 
after the glare of gaslight, two young men 
in front of him freely discussed the valedic- 
torian. 

“Miss Bell looked stunning,” said one. 

“But Mark Atwood didn’t seem particu- 
larly festive,” returned the other. 

“Is he sweet on her?” 

“T believe it! Jennie told my sister all 
about it. Miss Bell spent last summer va- 
cation.at his mother’s, and flirted with him 
right along ; went to prayer-meeting and Chi- 
nese Sunday school with him till he pro- 
posed, and then flung him higher than a kite. 
She knows a trick worth two of marrying a 
poor dog like him. She’s engaged to that 
big, awkward booby that sat with Harry. 
He’s got no end of money, they say.” 

“That’s all she marries him for, then. Of 
course, she wouldn’t look at a hulking igno- 
ramus like that if he wasn’t rich.” 

“They'll all do it; but the Atwood game 
was rather sneaking. Jennie’s madder than 
a hornet about it.” 

The two lads turned the corner, while the 
listener stopped, reeling like a drunken man, 
catching at the fence near him for support. 
This idle gossip had given him a mortal 
wound. 
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He groaned to himself. ‘‘O Lord, can 
that thar be true? Is Lida deceitful and 
ereedy of money, like all her cussed seck? 
I'd ha’ laid down my life on hit that she was 
sjuar and honest.” 

He thought of Atwood’s haggard counte- 
nance, of Lida’s late depression of spirits, 
and the wretched story seemed amply con- 
firmed. Avoiding the prosperous streets, he 
now turned toward the bay, and walked to 
the end of Long Wharf, where he sat down, 
covering his face with his hands, rocking to 
and fro, cursing himself and the girl who had 
broken his heart. There was a deeper pain 
even than that of disappointed love gnawing 
at his breast. His saint had fallen from her 
shrine. 

‘“T’d jump into this yer bay,” he muttered, 
“only that hit’d be givin’ her the money 
she’s a-sellin’ herself fur. O Lida, Lida, how 
could yer father’s child do that thar! If 
ye'd a told me honest-like that ye didn’t han- 
ker arter me, and wanted Atwood, I’d ha’ 
given ye up and loved ye still; but this yer’s 
what takes away all the good feelin’s I ever 
had fur any human critter. If you ain’t on 
the squar, thar ain’t nobody, and I hate the 
whole bilin’ of men and women.” 

He rose and staggered back to the first 
low gambling den he could find. Near its 
door, a wretched woman in tawdry finery 
addressed him. He roughly pushed her 
aside. “I hate the sight of yer kind,” he 
said, plunging into the saloon to drink and 
squander money in frantic recklessness. 

Late in the afternoon he presented him- 
self to Lida. 

“You did not come to congratulate me 
last night,” was her gentle reproach. 

‘No, I’dtaken a severe misery in my breast, 
and went out to git some medicine; besides, 
I didn’t want to push myself among yer gen- 
teel friends, the Atwoods and sich. 

She flushed at the allusion and at his 
rough manner, and regarded him with grave, 
appealing eyes. 

“What do ye want to do?” he asked ab- 
ruptly. “We hain’t been much on the soft 
sawder, and I reckon neither on us is in a 
particular rush about marryin’. S’posin’ ye 
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rest and visit round, while I git fixed fur it.” 
He defiantly rattled a handful of money in 
his pocket, and, after looking at her with a 
sharp glance, rudely asked, “ Do you want 
any more cash ?” 

She shook her head, in extreme wonder 
and mortification. Could he be intoxicated ? 

““Whar'll ye stay, at Dean’s or Atwood’s ?” 
was his question. 

“*] should prefer to stay here,” she an- 
swered, coloring painfully. ‘But are you 
angry with me? Have I done anything to 
offend you?” 

“Not a drotted thing. I’m all right, but 
I ain’t quality. I ain’t been to no French 
dancin’ master, and ye musn’t look fur gen- 
tility. Well, I'll rustle round and git things 
in shape. Bye-bye.” 

She held out her hand with a face of such 
sorrowful questioning, that he caught her 
up, kissed her lips rudely, passionately, and 
roughly setting her down, rushed away. 

“What can have changed him so?” asked 
Lida of herself a hundred times in the ensu- 
ing month; and while she was wrestling with 
this new perplexity, James came to visit her, 
wearing an air of great patronage. 

‘Well, sis,” he said, giving her a brotherly 
salute, “we've just had a little windfall. Our 
affectionate grandfather has been considerate 
enough to pass in his checks without making 
a will; so we come in for our share of his 
property with the rest of the heirs. It’s 
nothing very gorgeous, but it will enable you 
to pay off that lumbering old Wilkes, and J 
advise you to drop him. He’s been play- 
ing fast and loose with his money, gambling, 
losing heavily on stocks, drinking like a fish, 
and he’s nearly down to the bedrock, I hear. 
I always abominated him, with his over- 
grown bulk, and his contemptible, whining 
voice. Atwood’s no great catch, but he’s a 
hundred per cent. better than Wilkes. 

“James Beil!” cried his sister, “you are 
the most ungrateful boy living. I wish Mr. 
Wilkes had left us dependent on charity, and 
not given you the opportunity to make such 
a mean return for his generosity.” 

“T’m the head of the family, Lida,” loft- 
ily returned the youth, whose superior advan- 
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tages had prepared him to properly despise 
his benefactor. ‘‘ You ought to let me de- 
cide for you. It’s all bosh about our obliga- 
tions to him; he spent his money to get 
you, as a dozen other men would be glad 
to. I say, pay him off, and let’s wash our 
hands of him.” 

‘“*T shall keep my promise, James. I have 
a little regard for honor, if you have none.” 

‘Very well; but when you reach the bot- 
tom of Wilkes’s purse, don’t ask me for 
help,” and the lordly brother strode away in 
wrath. 

A week later, Lida sat alone in the Prin- 
cipal’s private parlor, when the door was 
flung open to admit her guardian in his shirt 
sleeves, with bloodshot eyes. He heavily 
dropped into a chair. ‘ Howdy, Lida,” he 
said with an angry stare. “I’ve gone to the 
dogs; I’ve lost my pile on stocks, and I’ve 
come to let ye off yer promise. Thar won't 
be no money fur ye, no /ower of Europe, no 
fine house, nothin’ but hard work, and big, ole, 
ignorant, ugly me.” He threw off his hat, 
dashed aside the heavy side locks that con- 
cealed his bare crown, and sat confessed in his 
baldness and uncouthness. “ You're pretty 
enough, my girl, to catch some feller that’s 
got learnin’, and money, and good looks,” 
he added bitterly. 

“Reuben,” said she earnestly, “we need 
not be very poor; my grandfather has left 
me a little means, and I am used to poverty. 
I am glad to give you a little return for your 
many kindnesses. You cannot give me 
back my promise, for I won't take it; indeed, 
indeed, I am glad to show the world that it 
isn’t your money I care for. People have 
been cruel enough to say that, and I have 
lately feared even you thought so. Now, 
they and you can see that the charge was as 
false as it was unkind.” She timidly bent 
over him, and touched her lips to his fore- 
head. 

He covered his face with his hands, sob- 
bing like a child; it was some time before 
he raised his head, to regard her with re- 
morseful eyes, and his features softened by 
the old reverent tenderness. 

“God bless you, honey,” he murmured, 
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“you're your father’s own child.” Then, 
with brisk cheerfulness of tone, he asked: 
“Shall we be married this day month? | 
allow thar’s been enough hangin’ by the gills 
about it.” 

“ Yes,” she agreed. 

He stepped to the mirror, carefully re- 
placed his hair in its usual order, and once 
more contemplated her with an expression 
of humility and unworthiness. 

“*Whar shall the knot be tied? I allow 
ye’d like things ruther private; and shall 
young Atwood jine us?” he deferentially 
inquired. 

“Here, and the Principal shall invite all 
the guests she wishes. I have only my broth- 
ers and Alick Royce and his wife to ask. 
The Atwood family and F have disagreed, so 
I think you had better choose another cler- 
gyman.” 

His lips trembled. “ Lida,” he penitently 
whispered, “I ain’t fit to tie yer shoe laces ; 
and folks thinks I can’t make ye happy. But 
I will, and ye shall say yer weddin’ day was 
the gladdest day ye ever seed.” 

When it came out that Mr. Wilkes’s loss 
of property had not influenced Lida, and 
that she was about to keep her youthful en- 
gagement, Mrs. Dean and Jennie, smitten 
by remorse at their unjust accusations, held 
out the olive branch and helped in prepara- 
tions for the marriage. The Principal with- 
drew her opposition, and even James conde- 
scended to assume a neutral position in re- 
gard to the alliance. 

When the day arrived, Mr. Wilkes was so 
preposterously happy, and so continually 
under foot, as to bewilder the ladies in charge 
of the proprieties of the occasion. Just as 
Jennie and Mrs. Dean had finished the 
bride’s toilet, he demanded to see her. 

“If you’d be kind enough fur to let me 
speak a private word, madam, afore the cer- 
emony, I'd be obleeged,” he said to the 
Principal ; and at her request the attendants 
retired, and he entered, putting his hands 
behind him to regard her from head to foot 
with delighted eyes. 

He was overcome with admiration of her 
veil, and unable to look with calmness at 
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the orange wreath, but*he spoke with a face 
beaming with generous emotion. 

“T want to make a confession to ye, 
honey, afore we’re married. You mind the 
night ye graduated? Thar was two young 
fellers on the street a-talkin’as I left the 
house, and they said ye’d played the fool 
with young Atwood, and was only a-marryin’ 
me fur my money. My pore child, that 
thar set me plumb crazy, and ye know how 
barbarious I acted next day. I went home 
jest wild, and told Alick I was a-goin’ to 
change my will. Now, he thort mighty well 
on ye, and he says right off, ‘Hit’s a lie; 
she hain’t gone back on ye, and I know hit. 
Jest give her a show and ye’ll find hit out.’ 
So him and me put up a jobon ye. I come 
down yer dirty and ondecent, and told ye I 
was dead broke, and showed ye my disgust- 
in’ ole bald head, and ye never weakened. 
When ye showed me the kind o’ woman ye 
was, I felt lower down than the rubbidge in 
a pig corral, and I ax yer pardon for sich 
no-account actions; but my mind had been 
so full of pesterments that I wasn’t hardly 
in my right senses. 

“But for all you said, honey, I knowed 
yer feelin’s had got the waderholt of ye, and 
ye couldn’t never love me like I loved you. 
| tried to feel like givin’ ye up; but thar’s 
nat’rally a brute beast inside of a man that 
jest howled at the idee of givin’ ye to any- 
body else. But I fit hit powerful, an’ kep’ a 
steddyin’ about hit night and day. I minded 
how I'd seed women a-goin’ round the house 
kinder quiet-like, but never a-complainin’, 
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smilin’ sorter sad, maybe, but doin’ their 
duty up to the scratch; fust thing I knowed, 
they died off suddint, or took the gallopin’ 
consumption, folks said, when hit was a 
broken heart that ailed’em. I knowed if 
ye went that a-way, I’d be bound to shoot 
myself; and if ye didn’t make a die of hit, 
and was a-mopin’ and a-pinin’ around, I’d 
cuss myself for takin’ a woman that had a 
fancy for another man. Then, too, I’ve 
never knowed ye to have a single, solitary 
fault, and hit’d be powerful mean to go a- 
findin’ em after ye was my wife. I b’leeve 
now that thar’s one female jest as honest and 
brave as any man dar be, and I don’t think 
I'll resk losin’ my good opinion of ye. I 
love ye so well, to tell the truth, that seein’ 
ye can’t give me as much in that line as I 
can you, I won't take ye at no price. No, 
no, honey, I’m a runnin’ this yer weddin’, 
and though I’m a-goin to crawfish, I’ve got a 
substitute. Ye see, Atwood hauled right off 
the track when he found ye was promised to 
me, and didn’t come no crookedness. So, 
bein’ a honest preacher’s as big a curiosity 
as a honest woman, I’m bound to see ye 
into one family.” 

She clung to him, sobbing like a child, 
but he softly wiped her tears. ‘ Thar, thar, 
my child, the day’ll never come when ye 
won't be free to call me yer friend. Jest 
take my arm, and when we git down to the 
parlor, and the preacher says, ‘Who giveth 
this yer woman to be marrried to this yer 
man?’ I'll make ye over to Mark Atwood 
free and joyful, and God bless ye both!” 

Mary T. Mott. 
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SITUATION IN THE SECOND LINE OF DEFENSE 


BEFORE LIMA DURING THE Bat- 


TLES OF SAN JUAN AND CHORILLOS, JANUARY 13, 1881. 


Four miles to the northward of Chorillos, 
behind the redoubts of the right wing of the 
second line of defense before Lima, at the 
little town of Miraflores, lay encamped the 
main body of the Peruvian reserve—the di- 
vision of Suarez. 

VoL V.--20. 


Notwithstanding the active, enterprising, 
and indefatigable spirit which he had shown 
during the campaigns in the South, Colonel 
Don Belsiario Suarez—* Suarez of the white 
horse,” as he had been surnamed while serv- 
ing as chief-of-staff to General Buendia in 
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Tarapaca—did not, on the 13th of January, 
1881, on perceiving the defeat suffered by 
the arms of his country in the front line of 
defense at San Juan and Villa, advance to 
reinforce Colonel Iglesias on the Morro So- 
lar above Chorillos. In answer to the criti- 
cisms made about his conduct in this mat- 
ter, he claims that his instructions were con- 
tradictory. An adjutant, serving in his divis- 
ion, describes the situation in and around 
the second line of defense, during that event- 
ful day of January, as follows : 

“Shortly before dawn, we were aroused 
from sleep by the galloping of horses, hur- 
ried steps, shouts, and the noise caused by 
the removal of train wagons. A dull sound, 
interrupted by others more resonant, hum- 
med in our ears. 

“*The battle has begun!’ we cried in cho- 
rus, and instantly we sprang to our feet and 
dressed. It was thenabout 6 4.M. By im- 
pulse we hurried to the redoubts. Prepara- 
tions were here made to advance. Cartridge 
boxes were filled, and train wagons in motion 
with ammunition. The officers, equipped 
for action, had revolvers stuck in their belts. 

“*Viva Peri! Viva our commander-in- 
chief! To Surco!’ shouted the officers in 
turn. The shouts were repeated with en- 
thusiasm by thousands of voices. 

“The order to advance was awaited with 
anxiety. But the order did not come, and 
it was now 7 A. M. The shooting in the di- 
rection of San Juan became brisker for each 
moment. ‘Two batteries on the left of the 
central positions, especially, kept up a most 
vigorous fire. One of them was, however, 
soon silenced, while the other continued 
firing yet awhile. Suddenly a thick, dark 
column of smoke was observed to rise at a 
distance of about three miles from us and 
toward the southeast. 

“*San Juan is ablaze!’ burst despairingly 
from our lips. 

“Tt must now be the turn of Chorillos,’ 
we surmised. 

“And we were right. The men of Davila, 
Caceres, and a detachment of those of Suarez 
had given way, and only the men of Iglesias, 
the minister of war, stood firm in their iso- 
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lated positions on the Morro Solar above 
Chorillos. 

“The first fugitive who arrived in Mira- 
flores was a private soldier. With a voice 
weak from exhaustion he told the sad story. 
Three to four wounded arrived a little later. 
Soon did we witness the evidence of the dis- 
astrous occurrence. The road became 
crowded with troops fleeing in wild confu- 
sion. Wounded dragged themselves along, 
imploring help. Some came with arms, 
others without; their uniforms were torn, 
and soiled with blood. It was, indeed, a 
sorry sight. A long cordon of people crowd- 
ed and pushed its way onward along the 
railroad, while groups of soldiers hurried 
over the fields. 

“We ordered the fugitives to halt, but 
they heeded not our command. We threat- 
ened to punish them for insubordination, 
but they cared not for it. Then we opened 
fire upon them, and our balls brought some 
of them up. This was, indeed, to suffer a 
sore disappointment. Was this the army 
proclaimed invincible? A feeling of min- 
gled rage and despair took possession of us. 
To stem the further flight a force of cavalry 
charged the panic-stricken troops, while an- 
other force of infantry spread in skirmishing 
order to cut off the retreat to Lima. But as 
time wore on the mass of fugitives became 
denser, the sight more painful to witness. 
Disbanded cavalry came sweeping along at 
a break-neck speed; so did troops of mules 
loaded with boxes of ammunition, mountain 
guns, and mitrailleuses, while horses without 
riders galloped hither and thither over the 
ground. Men of all arms, officers of every 
grade, invaded the railroad, causing a fearful 
confusion everywhere. This was not, as we 
had been told, a disbanded division, but an 
entire army in flight. Several of the battal- 
ions arrived complete in number at our 
camp. The greater part of one formed to 
the left of the track. 

**Pjérola arrived about 1o A. M. with a re- 
duced staff, among the superior officers of 
which were observed the Generals Buendia 
and Segura and Colonel Suarez. The dic- 
tator rode right in among the battalions and 
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was greeted with enthusiasm. He ordered 
them to the redoubts, and to the adobe walls 
between them serving as breastworks. Thus 
the second line of defense was considerably 
strengthened. 

“Five thousand men of the disbanded 

roops had, meanwhile, been gathered to- 

gether. Some of these had voluntarily re- 
ported themselves. The remainder contin- 
ued the flight in spite of the fire opened 
upon them, hiding now and then behind the 
walls or in the ditches of the fields. 

‘‘As Piérola rode across the railroad track, 
a soldier, who was considerably intoxicated, 
accosted him with abusive language and re- 
proaches. 

‘Silence!’ was all the dictator said, as he 
moved on without taking further notice of 
the fellow. 

“The cause of the defeat was the chief 
topic for discussion amidst all this confusion. 
Some accused one chief, some another, and 
these again put the blame upon the troops. 
But few resigned themselves to consider the 
battle entirely lost. The rumor even be- 
came current that San Juan had been recap- 
tured, and many allowed themselves to give 
credit to this absurdity. Those who circu- 
lated the report were ignorant of the fact 
that the Chileans had just hoisted their flag 
on the fortress crowning the brow of Morro 
Solar, commanding the town and all the po- 
sitions around Chorillos. Such an assertion 
would, however, have met with a strong op- 
position, for hardly any would believe that 
that position so strongly fortified could be 
carried. But those who had taken in the 
situation rightly observed indignantly: ‘Vig- 
ilance has evidently been relaxed, and a sur- 
prise has taken place.’ 

“ Piérola and his assistants, who had been 
laboring in gathering troops to place the sec- 
ond line in an attitude of defense, at last 
succeeded in organizing a force 2,000 strong, 
with which to return to the scene of battle. 
A little after noon, this force, which was the 
rescue Piérola had promised to hurry to Cho- 
rillos, was dispatched on the road to that 
town in a train of iron-clad wagons, carrying 
heavy artillery. From loopholes the soldiers 
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could open fire upon the enemy. However, 
on nearing the town, it was observed that 
the Chileans were masters of the situation, 
and thus, with task unaccomplished, the ex- 
pedition returned to Miraflores. Then first 
vanished the illusions of victory, which, until 
then, notwithstanding the disastrous sights, 
had been cherished in the Peruvian camp.” 


THE SITUATION IN LIMA, 


THE capital of Peru passed, meanwhile, 
hours of extreme anxiety and severe trial. 
Nearly all the families who could afford it 
had evacuated the city. Some had taken 
refuge on board the ships of neutral powers 
at anchor in the bays of Callao and Ancon; 
others, with their friends and relatives in 
the interior; while others, again, had left the 
country altogether. But many had remained, 
and it was now to be the lot of these to ex- 
perience the pangs of bitter disappointment, 
and to witness sights of a most heart-rending 
nature. 

Wounded men from the battle of San 
Juan began to arrive in Lima as early as 8 
A. M. They reported the defeat of the right 
wing of the army, and that the other army 
seemed doomed to the same fate. Fright- 
ened by this intelligence, hundreds of the 
citizens sought refuge in the offices of the 
foreign legations, while others immediately 


left the city. When the report of a complete 


rout had been confirmed, the anxiety culmi- 
nated. With the enemy at the gates, and 
the city abandoned by nearly all its men of 
standing, and with no force whatever to sus- 
tain it, the situation had indeed become 
most embarrassing; much more so as there 
exists in Lima, as in all great cities, a dan- 
gerous class of idlers and malcontents, ready 
for mischief whenever an opportunity offers 
itself. At the time, this class in the Peru- 
vian capital numbered about 30,000, mostly 
negroes and half-castes. 

When the rout was announced a certainty, 
the mob, which had been stirring ever since 
the first reports of the battle reached town, 
became infuriated. To wreak vengeance 
upon the foe whom it dared not face, the 
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cowardly crowd made a movement to kill 
all the Chilean women found intown. There 
were several who, being married to Peruvi- 
ans, had remained. A raid was subsequently 
made upon a house where a Chilean women 
was known to live. She was dragged out into 
the street, brutally assaulted, and stoned to 
death. Luckily, however, for other women 
of Chilean nationality whose whereabouts 
might have been traced, other events attract- 
ed the persecutors’ attention. Not being 
able to account for the defeat, when such a 
glorious victory had been predicted by the 
dictator’s organs and officials, otherwise than 
by the theory that treachery had beer com- 
mitted, the mob now raised a clamor against 
the political adversaries of Piérola, accusing 
them of being at the bottom of the disaster. 
The local authorities, leaning toward this 
opinion, caused several persons to be ar- 
rested. The building of the French Con- 
sulate, where it was reported that some of 
the accused had sought refuge, was, during 
the search, almost leveled to the ground. 
General La Cotera, Minister of War during 
the administration of Prado, and commander 
of the forces which had opposed the revolt 
that elevated Piérola to the dictatorship, was 
unjustly accused of being in league with the 
traitors, and bringing the defeat about, for 
the purpose of effecting the downfall of the 
Supreme Chief, during the general confusion 
which the disaster would cause. 

To escape falling a victim to the evidence 
of the mob, the General was obliged to seek 
refuge on board an English man-of-war at 
anchor in the Bay of Callao. No further 
disturbances occurred during the day, but it 
was evident that a tempest of far greater 
magnitude, and of a more fearful nature, was 
about to break loose over the city. 

Meanwhile the good people of Lima be- 
gan to comprehend the true situation of 
Peru; that further resistance would be noth- 
ing short of madness, promising no other 
results than new defeats, new disgraces to 
the country, and dreadful consequences to 
the capital. Even the courageous Limejia, 
who at first held that the city should be de- 
fended to the very last at any hazard and 
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under any circumstances, lost suddenly her 
confidence. Peace at sacrifices even greate: 
than those demanded at the conference in 
Arica seemed now to the rational mind far 
preferable to the desolation and extreme 
misery in store for the country, should the 
victor be compelled to enter the capital and 
dictate his terms at the point of the bayonet. 

But it was not to be, In the even- 
ing the dictatorial press began its work of 
deception again by circulating extras de- 
picting the engagement with the enemy as 
a drawn battle, in which the Supreme Chief 
had shown himself a veritable hero and 
skillful leader. The Chileans—so it was as- 
serted—had not at all carried San Juan and 
Chorillos by assauJt. Piérola had merely 
withdrawn his forces from the front line to 
the rear line of defense at Miraflores, for the 
purpose of consummating a plan to gain a 
final most glorious victory over the Chileans. 
The movement was pronounced a most 
clever military evolution, full of thrilling in- 
cidents, proving the excellent discipline and 
undoubted spirit of the men of the army. 
As an example it was related that the troops 
on the isolated cape and ridge of Morro So- 
lar had cut their way by steel and lead 
through the Chilean line. Early the next 
morning the bulletins went even further in 
their ridiculous assertions, by stating that 
the loss of the Chileans was greater than 
that of the Peruvians, and that a great num 
ber of arms had been captured from the 
enemy. As usual, they ended with predict- 
ing the complete annihilation of the Chileans 
ere long. 


IN THE CAMPS AFTER THE BATTLES. 


Tue Chilean army encamped, meanwhile, 
at the Aactenda of San Juan, and at a locality 
north of the ruined town of Chorillos. On 
the 14th of January, notwithstanding the 
heavy losses it had suffered and the hard- 
ships it had endured during the previous 
day and the night before, the army might 
with safety have been led on to new strug- 
gles. But it was not the policy of Chile to 
drive hostilities with her neighbor any fur- 
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ther than necessity strictly demanded. Act- 
ing in accordance with the spirit of this 
policy, and hoping that the results of the pre- 
vious day’s encounter had sufficiently con- 
vinced the enemy of the futility of further 
resistance, General Baquedanodispatched, on 
the very morning of the 14th of January, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don Isidoro Errazuriz, 
adjutant to the Minister of War, as emissary 
to the Supreme Chief of Peru, for the pur- 
pose of persuading him to open negotiations 
for peace. In his missive the Chilean Com- 
mander-in-chief set forth that the negotia- 
tions must be carried on in the Chilean 
camp, and would be accepted on the condi- 
tion that the line of defenses at Miraflores 
be immediately surrendered. He begged the 
Supreme Chief of Perti to consider the dan- 
gers to which the ancient capital of the 
country would be exposed should hostilities 
be prolonged at its very gates. It was his 
sincere wish, he concluded, to prevent more 
bloodshed, and to save Lima from suffering 
the same fate as Chorillos. Colonel Iglesias, 
the captured Peruvian Minister of War, ac- 
companied the emissary, for the purpose of 
procuring him admission to the Dictator. 

Admission was, however, not obtained. 
[he Supreme Chief was inspecting, just at 
the time of the arrival of the emissary in 
the morning, the line of defenses around 
Miraflores, and sent the message to him that 
he was not disposed to enter into a discus- 
sion of any kind, if he had no authority to 
negotiate. When he was handed the mis- 
sive and had informed himself of its contents, 
Picrola answered that though he desired 
peace, he could, however, only agree to open 
negotiations on his own conditions; which 
were, that the Chilean Government should 
send its representatives in the matter to 
him, or else stipulate its terms in a note. 
lhe negotiations must be carried on in the 
Peruvian headquarters, and not in the Chil- 
ean. 

This haughty reply of the defeated Chief 
‘t once destroyed the hopes of ever coming 
to a peaceful understanding. Yet the gen- 
-ral opinion among men of rational mind 
ind foresight was, in the Peruvian camp as 
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in Lima, in favor of peace, as the chances 
of making an effective resistance were now 
but few, notwithstanding the formidable re- 
doubts, breastworks, and deep trenches con- 
stituting the second line of defense. But 
their ruler’s arbitrary ways shut the road to 
peace, and left open the one to further mis- 
eries and defeats for the already distressed 
people. 

The determination of the victor was now 
to force his way to Lima, and at the point 
of the bayonet dictate his terms of peace in 
the capital of the foe, should Piérola not al- 
ter hismind. After a careful reconnoissance 
of the hostile line of defense, the Chilean 
General decided to attack the central posi- 
tions with the first division, supported by the 
artillery, while the third division engaged the 
left, and the artillery of the fleet the right 
wing. During the night a detachment of 
the third division advanced toward Barranco, 
a small village deserted by its inhabitants, 
situated about midway between Chorillos 
and Miraflores, and known to be infested 
with dynamite mines and automatic shells. 
These it was the object of the Chileans to 
destroy, as they might prove fatal in case of 
a battle. Not being able to do so, they 
fired the edifices at dawn with shells, and 
thus the village, transformed into a veritable 
infernal machine, was consumed by the 
flames. 

Preparations for resistance were meanwhile 
vigorously pushed on in the Peruvian camp 
ever since the afternoon of the fatal 13th. 
The troops who had escaped after the de- 
feat were distributed among the troops of 
reserve, while strong artillery forces in the 
meantime were posted in the redoubts. It 
was known to the Peruvians that the Supreme 
Chief had denied the Chilean emissary au- 
dience. But among the officers the neces- 
sity for capitulation was the topic of conver- 
sation. 

In the afternoon of the 14th Piérola con- 
voked a council of war, consisting of field 
officers. After informing them of the con- 
ditions upon which the Chilean General had 
offered to open negotiations for peace, and 
that he had refused to accept them, consid- 
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ering them humiliating, he begged the offi- 
cers to give their opinion as to the fighting 
condition of the troops, and their views as 
to the result of a resistance. 

Several of the officers were of the opinion 
that the troops were hardly incondition to fight 
a new battle. A colonel even advanced the 
suggestion that a resistance would only add 
one more disgrace to those already suffered 
by the Peruvian arms. When the council 
dissolved at 7 Pp. M. no final decision had 
been reached. 

About this time a train arrived in Miraflo- 
res from Lima, with members of the foreign 
diplomatic corps in the Peruvian capital on 
board. They came to solicit an audience 
with the Supreme Chief, and were immedi- 
ately ushered into his presence. After a 
long conference, the diplomats dispatched 
an emissary to the Chilean headquarters, 
where he arrived about midnight, and was 
received by General Baquedano. The emis- 
sary was bearer of the request that the diplo- 
mats be granted an audience, and the Chilean 
Commander-in-chief consenting, appointed 
the hour for meeting at 7 A. M. on the rsth. 
AND THE ARMISTICE. 


THE IWTERVENTION 


Early in the morning, at the appointed 
hour, arrived, in a special train carrying the 
white flag of truce, the Ministers of England, 
France, and San Salvador, Sir Spencer St. 
John, Monsier De Vorges, and Seiior Pinto, 
the latter being the aid de camp of the body 


of diplomats in Lima. The Chilean General 
received them in audience in the presence 
of his council—the Minister of War, Col- 
onel Don José Francisco Vergara, the Quar- 
termaster-General, Don Eulogio Altamarino, 
Don Yragoien Godoi, and his own Secretary, 
Don Maximo Lira. The Ministers first so- 
licited a guarantee for the safety of life and 
property of neutrals in Lima. This the Gen- 
eral granted, on condition that the neutrals 
should not interfere in the proceeding of 
the operations of war. 

“But,” continued he, “if the Peruvian 
Government does not desist from making 
the capital the center of resistance, then and 
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in that case I have authority to attack the 
city without delay.” 

The Ministers then declared that the main 
object of the audience was to persuade the 
General to enter upon negotiations for peace 
with the Supreme Chief, through them as 
mediators, granting a suspension of hostilities 
during negotiations. ° 

“This latter point the Chileans, as victors, 
neither could consent to nor ought,” was the 
response of General Baquedano. And he 
added that, under the circumstances, it was 
completely impossible for him to negotiate, 
if the line of defenses at Miraflores, and Cal- 
lao with its forts and batteries, were not sur- 
rendered tou him during the day. He gave 
the Supreme Chief time to consider until 2 
p.M. On the earnest appeal of the Minis- 
ters, the General consented, however, to ex- 
tend the time for deliberation until 12 mid- 
night, and a suspension of hostilities until 
then. There should be no advance from the 
positions actually held by the respective ar- 
mies at the time the agreement was made; 
but the Chilean General insisted upon carry- 
ing out a movement just begun opposite the 
hostile right, and this the foreign Ministers 
agreed to. Then they departed for the Pe- 
ruvian camp to communicate the result of 
the interview and the conditions upon which 
the Chilean General would open negotiations 
for peace. 

Piérola continued, meanwhile, to make 
his preparations for resistance along the line 
of defense. To the reserve troops, or the 
division of Suarez, had, as formerly stated, 
been added 5,000 to 6,000 of the survivors 
from the defeat on the 13th, and 2,000 of 
the garrison at Lima had, moreover, been 
added. It appeared, indeed, as if the Su- 
preme Chief was earnestly intent upon offer- 
ing another battle, although he received but 
little encouragement from the majority of his 
field officers. Yet it was the conviction in 
the Peruvian camp, as well as in the Chil- 
ean, that the mediation would open the road 
to peace. 

Piérola had taken quarters in Miraflores 
in the beautiful villa of Mr. M. Schell, agent 
of the financiers Messrs. Dreyfus & Broth- 
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ers, who had become famous in Pert for the 
heavy sums they had advanced the Govern- 
ment in guano securities. At their return to 
Miraflores, the Foreign Ministers found the 
Supreme Chief here, entertaining the English 
and French Admirals of the Pacific Station, 
Stirling and Du Petit Thouars, who likewise 
had come to persuade their host to desist 
from risking another battle. Piérola would 
not give a decided answer to the demands 
of the Chilean General through the diplomats, 
and continued to occupy himself with his 
warlike preparations. 

General Baquedano was, meanwhile, of 
the opinion that Piérola would accept his 
basis of negotiation He could not very well 
imagine that the Peruvian Dictator dared 
oppose his reserve, even greatly strength- 
ened as it had been, to the victorious army, 
now fully refreshed after its late hardships, 
and strengthened, too, by a reénforcement 
Soo strong, just landed at Chorillos. (This 


reénforcement was the force which had been 
left in Pisco as garrison to cover the rear of 
the brigade of Lynch, when on its march 


along the coast to Lurin.) However, in or- 
der to be prepared for the event of a non- 
acceptance of his terms, the General mount- 
ed with his staff, to reconnoitre once more 
the position of the enemy and the ground 
over which his troops must advance on the 
attack. 

The second line of defense formed an arc, 
the chord of which was nearly of the same 
length (six miles) as the chord of the first 
line of defense, the two lying parallel to each 
other at a distance of about four miles, and 
extending in a southwesterly direction from 
the foothills of the Cordillera to the ocean. 
Midway between the two flowed the irrigat- 
canal of Surco, led off from the Rimac 
about five miles above Lima. At the estate 
of La Palma the canal splits in two, the 
southern branch reaching a little to the south 

f the estate of San Juan, to Santa Teresa, 
at the northern foot of the heights which 
blockaded the passage to the South, and 
upon which was constructed the line just 
carried by the Chileans. The north branch 
of the canal continues, like the main stream, 


ne 
ing 
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in a southeasterly direction to the town of 
Surco, where it splits again, two branches 
passing due south on either side of the town, 
another forming a shallow ravine, dry at the 
time, and passing westward by the town o 
Barranco to the sea. This canal and ra- 
vine of Surco served asa sort of outer trench 
to the second line of defense. The Fort of 
San Bartolomé, on the peak of a ridge of 
isolated hills extending along the southern 
bank of the Rimac, between Lima and the 
head of the Canal of Surco, constituted the 
northern extremity, or extreme left, of this 
line. It was mounted with heavy guns of 
large range, and supported by the Fort of 
San Cristébal, on an almost inaccessible 
eminence immediately in the rear of Lima 
and on the northern bank of the Rimac. 
The isolated battery of Monterico Chico, on 
the slope of the foothills to the east of the 
Surco, which really had constituted the sup- 
port of the extreme left of the first line of 
defense, could cross its fire with the above- 
named forts of first rank, and do much good 
work, especially in the onslaught of an at- 
tack. Hillocks between San Bartolomé and 
Miraflores were taken into the second line 
of defense, and crowned with redoubts 
mounted with artillery. From San Bartolo- 
mé the line passed over the hill of Valdivieso, 
with the redoubt by that name; then by the 
estates of Piflo, Mendoza, San Borja, La 
Palma, and the Huaca Juliana, by the town 
of Miraflores, to the brink of the cliff falling 
off toward the ocean. Here, on the extreme 
right, was the fifth redoubt on the line, the 
fort of Alfonzo Urgarte, mounted with two 
heavy Rodman guns. Miraflores was the 
headquarters and central point of operation, 
and thither trains of iron-clad cars mounted 
with guns could arrive with re-enforcements 
from Lima. The adobe walls forming the 
enclosures of the fields were perforated in 
two rows for riflemen kneeling and standing, 
thus constituting excellent breastworks. The 
adobe walls outside the actual line of de- 
fense were, indeed, most appropriate for 
skirmishers. When compelled to fall back 
from the more advanced position, they could 
in succession take up a stand, and open fire 
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upon the assailant from those behind. As 
to the approach to the line, the obstacles of- 
fered by the ground itself were consid- 
ble—the water course of the Surco, the num- 

*erous ramifications of its irrigating aceguias, 
and the network of adobe walls forming the 
boundaries of the fields, giving an army on 
the attack but a poor chance to unfold and 
carry out its evolutions. 

The movement which the Chilean General 
had insisted upon carrying out during the 
armistice was that of placing the third divis- 
ion, the men of Lagos, 4,500 strong, oppo- 
site the hostile right, with his field artillery 
in the rear. A little after noon, this task 
was accomplished. 

Where the General had placed himself 
with his staff, the movements of the enemy 
were distinctly visible. From Lima arrived 
trains loaded with troops. It was the garri- 
son from Callao. The men were placed in 
the redoubts and along the entrenchments, 
and thus a solid line of battle was soon es- 
tablished. 

At 1 Pp. M. the Peruvians were actually 
ready to give battle. A telegram received in 
Callao from Lima ran thus: 

“*We are informed by telegraph from Miraflores 
that the battle will begin within a few moments. 
The signal to open fire along the Peruvian line is 
only awaited. Great enthusiasm. VELASCO.” 

Was it the intention of Piérola to balance 
the odds between his and the hostile forces 
by attacking the latter during the armistice, 
and annihilate, each by turn, the separate 
Chilean divisions? Several of the Chilean 
staff-officers hinted to their General the pos- 
sibility of such an event, but Baquedano an- 
swered that he placed implicit confidence in 
the good faith of the enemy. His opinion 
was, that the Peruvians only made a display 
of strength for the purpose of wresting milder 
conditions for peace negotiations from him. 

The Chilean General was riding in front of 
the right wing of the third division, the men of 
which at the time were resting, or busily en- 
gaged with the preparation of their meal, 
when, a little after 2 Pp. M., a brisk fire was 
opened upon him and his staff, and poured 
into the division behind. The alarm was 
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immediately given, and several companies 
began to answer the fire. The General 
ordered the shooting to cease, believing that 
some mistake was at the bottom of this ac- 
tion. After the lapse of a few moments, 
there was, however, no doubt as to the real 
intention of the foe. Along the entire Peru- 
vian line a tremendous fire was opened 
upon the Chileans, under circumstances most 
disadvantageous to them, especially to the 
isolated third division. 

The Chilean artillery, planted behind the 
third division, immediately responded to the 
fire of the enemy, and sent shot and shell 
into Miraflores, where, at the time, in the 
villa of Mr. Schell, the Supreme Chief of 
Peru, assisted by some of his officers, was 
entertaining his distinguished guests, the For- 
eign Ministers and Admirals. The tremen- 
dous fire opened so suddenly during the 
armistice put an abrupt end to the conviviali- 
ties. There was an outburst of surprise and 
indignation. No horses were in readiness, 
and the house being exposed to the fire of 
the Chilean artillery, Ministers and Admirals 
departed without ceremony on foot, to place 
distance between themselves and danger. 

Leaving the defense of the right wing and 
center to be directed by others, the Supreme 
Chief went to station himself in a redoubt 
on the left. 


Last STAND BEFORE Lima. ‘THE BATTLE 
OF MIRAFLORES, I5TH OF JANUARY, 
1881. 


The battle opened at 2:20 p. M. The sud- 
den and unexpected attack upon the third 
Chilean division almost stunned the men 
who were reposing after their toils. The 
complete isolation from the remainder of 
the army placed the division, moreover, in a 
most critical position. But, thanks to the 
undaunted spirit and great presence of mind 
of Colonel Lagos, the efforts of his officers, 
and the excellent discipline of the men, the 
division was soon drawn up in line of bat- 
tle, and commenced, supported by the field 
artillery in the rear, a most effective resist- 
ance; intent upon holding its ground or dying 
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hard in the attempt, and thus giving time for 
the other division to come up before it had 
succumbed. The division soon received aid 
toward carrying out this resolution success- 
fully in the fleet. The iron-clads “Blanco 
Encalada” and “Huascar,” the corvette 
“O’ Higgins,” and the gunboats “ Pilcomayo” 
and “Toro” enfiladed from the sea, and 
brought their guns to bear on the hostile 
right with such telling effect that the Rod- 
man guns in Fort Ugarte were soon disabled 
and silenced. 

General Baquedano had, meanwhile, been 
greatly aided by the chief of his staff, Gener- 
al Maturana, in hurrying the remainder of 
the army to the front. At a double-quick 
the reserve under Martinez, and a little later 
some battalions of the first division under 
Lynch, arrived to the rescue of the gallant 
third. It was in the very nack of time. The 
Peruvians had sallied, and were attempting 
to outflank the division, whose skirmishers, es- 
pecially the menof Valparaiso—the “navales” 
led by Urriola—were suffering heavy losses 
in the endeavor to check the enemy. The 
appearance on the battlefield of Martinez 
and Lynch frustrated at once the plan of the 
Peruvians, who were forced back behind 
their redoubts and parapets. This operation 
was greatly supported on the Chileans’ right 
flank by a charge of cavalry, headed by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Don Manuel Bulnes. 

But the object was not only to repulse but 
to crush the enemy. For this purpose Col- 
onel Lagos now reformed his battered divis- 
ion, and advanced in skirmishing order, the 
brigade of Barceld on the left, the brigade of 
Fuenzalida on the right. The movement 
was supported by the field artillery in the 
rear, and the men-of-war on the ocean side. 
Attacked most vigorously in the front by the 
division, and on the right flank by the fleet, 
the skirmishers of the Peruvian right wing, 
who occupied at the time an advanced line, 
fell back to the line in the rear, whence re- 
sistance was made with great tenacity under 
the direction of the gallant Colonel Caceres, 
stationed in the Ugarte redoubt on the ex- 
treme right. 

But, losing no time in skirmishing while 
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exposed to a withering fire from an enemy 
behind parapets, Lagos launched his men 
against the defenses, giving at the same time 
a signai to the fleet to cease firing. 

With great celerity the distance and the 
obstacles in the way—the mines and trench- 
es—are cleared, the breastworks and redoubts 
reached. Before the Chilean bayonets the 
Peruvians recoil, take to flight, or fall back 
to reinforce the center. In possession of 
the right wing of the line of defense, Barcelé 
and Fuenzalida advance at the head of their 
brigades to Miraflores, where the headquar- 
ters of the Peruvian General’s staff was 
established. The town was fired to prevent 
the fugitives from establishing here, as was 
done in Chorillos, the center of a last and 
most desperate resistance. This accom- 
plished, the division without delay marched 
on to the attack upon the right flank of the 
Peruvian center. It was then about 4:15 
p.M. The aspect of the battle had com- 
pletely changed. 

On the Peruvian left, where the Supreme 
Chief and Davila conducted the resistance, 
somevery hard fighting was meanwhile going 
on. It was the fight of the students and mer- 
chants. They fought well in defense of their 
country, in the noblest cause for which men 
cantake arms. With them was a corps of for- 
eigners, the Garibaldi Legion, composed of 
Italians who had gone out to helptheir Peruvi- 
an friends in the last stand before the place of 
their adopted home. The defenders’ gallant 
resistance was supported by troops of the re- 
serve, two thousand strong, while the guns 
of San Bartolomé and those of San Cristd- 
bal kept up a sullen roar on the extreme 
left and in the rear. But they had to face 
veteran soldiers, who, though they had suf- 
fered a temporary check in the onslaught, 
for want of ammunition and of sufficient 
numbers , now, when reinforcements had 
been received, and a battery of Krupp guns 
placed on the heights of Huaca Juliana for 
support, advanced to the assault and carried 
the positions at the point of the bayonet. 
This was effected at 4:45 P. M., and at about 
5 Pp. M. the struggle had ended on the Pe- 
ruvian left. 
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The resistance was now concentrated at 
the central positions of the line, near Mira- 
flores. 

On perceiving the advance of Lagos upon 
the right flank of these positions—which 
were defended by men who had suffered, 
comparatively speaking, but little, as yet, in 
the battle, and who, moreover, by sheer force 
of numbers, might be able to outflank and 
overpower the greatly thinned and battered 
third division—the Chilean Commander-in- 
chief on the field, aware that the turning 
point in the battle was now at hand, imme- 
diately launched his reserve and part of the 
first division upon the center and left flank. 
Under a withering fire, the combined move- 
ments of Lynch, Martinez and Lagos were 
carried out with great rapidity and aplomb, 
notwithstanding the numerous obstacles in 
the way. Again, for the last time in the 
campaign, the bayonet was brought to bear 
with terrible effect, and the struggle be- 
came most desperate. But by 5:35 the Chil- 
eans were masters of the situation. 

The contest was still raging at sunset, when 
a train of cars, iron-clad and mounted with 
guns, arrived at Miraflores from Lima, bring- 
ing troops to reinforce the defenders. At- 
tacked in the front by artillery, and on the 
flanks by skirmishers of the Lagos division, 
the last forlorn hope of Peri was beaten 
back. Shortly after, the entire defending 
force gave way and took to flight, chased by 
two regiments of cavalry as far as the adobe 
walls would permit it. 

By six, the fell work was done. Night 
then set in, drawing its dark curtain over the 
dismal scene, where the last stand before 
the doomed city was fought. 

Dearly had that last stand cost the Peru- 
vians. More than two thousand dead swelled 
the list of mourners in the country, and there 
were about as many wounded to be cared 
for. Most touching, indeed, to behold, was 
the wall of patriotic dead, over which the 
invader must pass to reach the goal of his 
ambition. On the left, where the students 
and the gentlemen of the press under Ré- 
beira, the lawyers under Uranue, the young 
idlers of Lima, men of all professions, and 
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merchants, the corps of Don Juan de Aliaga, 
the Count of Lurigancho—in short, where 
the é/ite of the country had fought—there 
were old as well as young men of high social 
standing, learning, and refinement among the 
slain. Dr. Pino, Judge of the Superior 
Court of Puno, aged sixty, Sefior Los 
Heros, Secretary to the Lima Chambers of 
Commerce, Sefior Marquez, a distinguished 
diplomatist, brother to the poet; members 
of Congress, magistrates, two editors, and 
several wealthy landed proprietors, the young 
son of Colonel Iglesias, the gallant defender 
of Morro Solar during the fatal 13th, and 
Miola, Chief of the Morocho Indians, who 
the day before had arrived at the head of his’ 
tribe, were killed. The venerable General 
Vargas Machuca was wounded ; so was Gen- 
eral Silva, chief of the staff, and General 
Segura. Colone? Cauavaro received a severe 
wound, while Colonel Caceres, who so nobly 
conducted the defense on the left, received 
not less than five honorable scars. 

Dearly, too, had the Chileans bought their 
victory. The loss in dead and wounded 
amounted to 2,125, belonging almost exclu- 
sively to the first and third divisions, and to 
the reserve. Among the dead were several 
officers of great merit and superior rank. 
Colonel Don Juan Martinez, who had taken 
part in all the campaigns with glory, fell at 
the head of his regiment, the “ Atacama,” 
which formed part of the first division; and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Don José Maria Mar- 
chant, in command of a battalion of the 
“Navales” regiment, forming part of the 
third division, was pierced by a bullet while 
gallantly rallying his men. There had been 
a greater mortality proportionally among the 
officers than among the men. This is hardly 
to be wondered at, considering the trying 
circumstances under which the battle opened, 
calling upon the officers, especially in the 
onslaught, to be the very first to furnish ex- 
amples of rigid discipline and fearless deter- 
mination. ‘The first struck was the Com- 
manding General in person, Baquedano: a 
piece of a bursting shell tore one of his spurs 
off and crazed his horse, causing the fiery 
steed to become almost unmanageable. The 
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Minister of War, Colonel Vergara, furnished 
an example of daring and gallantry, char- 
ging, under a brisk fire, with Bulnes, at the 
head of a cavalry regiment. 

But the loss on the Chilean side was not 
nearly as heavy as was the loss on the Peru- 
vian, though the contesting forces were about 
equally matched in number, about 13,000 
men having fought on each side. The sec- 
ond Chilean division took but little part in 
the battle, nor was the great bulk of the 
Lima reserve under Colonel Echefique, sta- 
tioned ontheextreme left, brought into action. 

The result of this day’s work was of a 

decisive nature. Attacked by surprise, the 
“Chilean army had, on this occasion, more 
forcibly than ever proved its stability, firm- 
ness, and discipline, conditions which gave 
it great advantages over the enemy, and se- 
cured it the most glorious victory in a battle 
opened under circumstances which otherwise 
would have resulted in a terrible defeat to 
the Chilean arms. It might safely be said 
that never was a victory more complete; for 
the routed army was so entirely broken up 
and scattered that it ceased to exist, leaving 
on the battlefield more than a third part of 
its number in dead, wounded, and prison- 
ers, the entire artillery, and a numerous 
quantity of arms of all kinds. 


LIMA DURING THE BATTLE, AND IMMEDI- 
ATELY AFTER. 


The system of deception which had been 
introduced into all branches of the dictatorial 


administration’s published bulletins and 
dispatches, had finally succeeded in lulling 
the public within their influence into the be- 
lief that an effective stand could be main- 
tained at Miraflores with the troops at dis- 
posal. The belief was greatly strengthened 
by sanguine officers in the very line of de- 
fense. The telegram of Velasco, already 
quoted, which, like all of the kind, was 
speedily published and put into circulation, 
might even suggest that up to 1 P. M. on the 
15th the idea of a peaceable arrangement 
by mediation was not popular among men of 
the army; that their inclination was for an- 
other fight, even if a breach of the armistice 
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was not intended. . Thus, when the tremen- 
dous cannonade of 2:25 Pp. M. startled the 
inhabitants of Lima and told of what was 
going on outside the gates of the capital, 
there were gleams of hope in their anxious 
minds that fortune at last would smile upon 
the arms of Peru, and somehow repay them 
the many precious sacrifices they had made, 
and, before the close of day, again would 
make, on the altar.of the country. The bul- 
letins, which were issued each hour, an- 
nounced the proceedings of the battle, or 
rather the proceedings of an imaginary battle, 
in which the Chileans lost ground and were 
expected to suffer a dreadful defeat. At 3 
p. M. the following dispatch from Miraflores 
was published : 

** General Baquedano prisoner. Things go bril- 
liantly.” 

A telegram signed by naval Captain Don 
Aurelio Garcia y Garcia, formerly the unfor- 
tunate commander of the “Union,” now 
secretary to the Supreme Chief, arrived a 
little later, and ran thus: 

**The battalion of marines has just broken the hos- 
tile line, marched victoriously through the ravine of 
Barraneo, and returned to its former position. We 
are sure of victory!! Thrice the enemy has been re- 
pulsed, and the third time with such heavy losses 
that he will not be able to recover. The reserve is 
in excellent condition !” 

Those who had faith in the victory-pre- 
dicting bulletins left the city when the roar 
of the battle ceased, eager to be the first to 
greet their triumphant countrymen on their 
return, and with them partake in the jubilee 
over the victory. A few moments later and 
theyreturned, mingled with theconfused mass 
of fugitives, to take refuge in the consulates 
of foreign powers, in the convents, and in 
other places which they thought would be 
respected by the victorious foe. The dis- 
banded troops heeded no command. __Panic- 
stricken as they were, their only thought was 
salvation by flight. No human power could 
detain them, still less make them retreat in 
good order. 

Piérola arrived in Lima at 7 P.M. His 
mission had ended. He had failed to re- 
deem his promise to defend the ¢apital from 
invasion, to crush the foe at its gates. The 
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city must fall. To make it the center of a 
last desperate struggle would be madness, 
even if troops had been at hand to base a 
resistance upon. But there were no troops. 
The army of Pert had, as if by magic, disap- 
peared. It was now undoubtedly the sacred 
duty of Piérola to submit before the urgent 
necessity, and save the capital from being 
trodden by the foot of the enemy, the coun- 
try from utter ruin, and possibly from more 
bloodshed. 

But the Supreme Chief thought otherwise. 
This man of ambition and undaunted spirit 
would not recognize that his mission had 
ended, would not give up the idea of mend- 
ing in person the terrible evil which had come 
upon Pert. Lima must surrender; but not 
so the country. And the Supreme Chief, 
intent upon signing no peace at the point of 
the bayonet, but organizing a new resistance 
in the strongholds of the wild Andes, whence 
to parley with the enemy, departed from 
Lima at 11 P. M., taking the road to the little 
town of Canta. Owing tothe hurry in which 
he left the city, and the great confusion that 


reigned everywhere, he was not able to place 
his correspondence and the public archives, 
which contained badly compromising docu- 
ments, beyond the reach of the invader. 
Piérola’s cortége consisted of more than two 
hundred persons, among whom was Naval 
Captain Don Aurelio Garcia y Garcia, his 


privy counsellor and secretary. This officer 
was the same who, for his repeated flight be- 
fore the enemy, had been withdrawn from 
the command of the “ Union,” and had later 
taken part in the peace-conference in Arica 
as one of the delegates of Pert. The Su- 
preme Chief of the country left the capital 
and its port to take its own measures in re- 
gard to the surrender, and, what is still worse, 
at the mercy, meanwhile, of a vicious mob, 
who, excited by the dictatorial press itself, 
now unchecked, would rise and subject the 
city to a reign of terror. 


AGREEMENT OF SURRENDER. 


At about midnight the aid de camp of the 
diplomatic ¢orps in Lima, Seior Pinto, Minis- 
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ter of San Salvador, received a note from the 
Chilean Commander-in-chief, in which the 
General declared that he considered himself 
freed from the promise he had given in re- 
gard to the fate of the capital, on the ground 
that the armistice had been violated by the 
Peruvians. It was therefore his intention 

to bombard the place, if it did not surrender 
unconditionally at once. Before this note 
arrived at its destination, another note was 

received by General Baquedano from the 
diplomatic corps in Lima, soliciting an au- 
dience before he took further steps. This 
the General granted, and appointed the con- 
ference to come off at noon the following day 
in the Chilean camp at Chorillos. At the’ 
hour indicated the foreign ministers and ad- 

mirals arrived with the Municipal Alcalde of 
Lima, Don Rufino Torrico. They were im- 

mediately received by the Chilean Command- 
er-in-chief, in the presence of the Minister 
of War, Sefor Vergara, and the Quarter- 
master-General, Sefior Altamorana. The 
conference led in a few moments to a final 

agreement. The Municipal Alcalde of Lima 
declared that the capital was in no condition 

to defend herself; that her inhabitants were 
aware of the fact; and that he, as the rep- 

resentative of the citizens, came to deliver 

him, the General, the keys of the city, solic- 
iting only a concession of twenty four-hours, 
in order to disarm the last remnants of the 
Peruvian army. He volunteered then to use 

his influence with the military authorities in 
Callao for the surrender of that city. The 

Chilean General agreed to take no steps 

within twenty-four hours, but declared that 

the surrender must be unconditional, prom- 
ising at the same time to maintain order in 
the city. This agreement was immediately 
signed. 


THE REIGN OF TERROR IN LIMA AND CAL- 
LAO, JAN., 16TH AND 17TH, 1881. 


The surrender of Lima and Callao was, 
however, not to be effected before riots had 
taken placeand great crimes been committed. 
Some of the disbanded soldiers had disarmed 
after the rout, but others had not, and these 
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latter committed, wherever they passed 


through, all sorts of crimes and depreda- 


tions. In the capital and port the soldiery 
accused their commanders of cowardice, 
and claimed that it had always been the 
poor who had borne the burden of the un- 
fortunate war. It was claimed that the weal- 
thy had evaded military service, had cow- 
ardly left the country, and had refused to 
support the cause of the people, though their 
riches had been accumulated at the expense 
of these. 

At nightfall on the 16th it became evi- 
dent that a tempest would sweep the city. 
Bands of ill-boding figures began to scour 
the streets, threatening the passers by, sure of 
not being punished, as the authorities were 
absent or hiding. They directed their steps 
to the Chinese quarters, situated in the east- 
ern part of the city. It will be remembered 
that the Chinese, imported for labor on the 
plantations, when the Chileans landed at 
Pisco and Curayaco and later encamped 
at the borders of River Lurin, deserted their 
masters, who treated them badly, and sought 
refuge near the victorious army, whose sol- 
diers they considered as sent by providence 
to free them from the yoke of thralldom. 
The Chileans did not refuse them shelter 

ause the Peruvians were likely to wreak 
vengeance upon them for their desertion. 
The Chinese consequently kept in the tracks 
of the Chilean army, forming a sort of rear- 
guard, useful especially in the service of the 
train and as guides. The adherence of the 
Chinese to the enemy became known in Li- 
ma, and naturally turned public opinion 
against that race in general. The Chinese 
quarter in Lima was principally inhabited by 
\siatics who had settled in the country as 
free citizens after the expiration of the term, 
contracted for in China, of eight years’ servi- 
tude in Peri. Here were also established 
many Chinese who had emigrated on their 
own account, capitalists, professional men 
and artificers. It could beast of having a 
physician and an artist whom the natives 
were obliged to recognize for their profession- 
al skill. Some of the wealthiest merchants 
in Lima were Chinese. The quarter was 
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not altogether inhabited by that race, but by 
Italians and other persons in humble life, 
shop-keepers, and grocers, and restaurateurs. 
The small, ordinary restaurants, the /ondas, 
were almost exclusively run by Chinese. 

Under pretext of being hungry, the excit- 
ed mob and soldiers fell upon the Chinese 
Jondas and provision stores. The doors were 
found closed and barricaded, and were cut 
down with axes, or forced open by blows of 
the butt of rifles. The establishments were 
sacked and then fired. The unfortunate 
owners who resisted were assaulted and kill- 
ed. The rioters then went to the jewelry and 
dry goods stores, sacking, firing, and commit- 
ting murders. They did not stop until the 
quarter was gutted completely, and left to 
ruin and devastation. Upwards of three 
hundred Chinese had paid with their lives 
for the defense of their property. When one 
of tke wealthy merchants saw his warehouse 
committed to the flames, he had his books 
sealed in the English Consulate, and it was 
thus later ascertained that he had lost more 
than £140,000. 

The streets Bodegones, Melchior Malo, 
Palacio, Pulvos Azules, Larala, Capon, Al- 
baquitas, Hoya, and nearly all those below 
the bridge of Rimac, presented as many 
dreadful scenes of destruction and murder. 
Here it was not only the Chinese but the 
Italians who were the sufferers. 

On the morning of the 17th, the sun shed 
its light upon these frightful scenes. The 
square before the Government House was 
strewn with dead ; likewise the streets Hoya 
and Albaquitas, where crime had run 
wildest. The fire-brigade was early on the 
alert with its engines, but the firemen were 
furiously attacked by the mob and soldiers, 
and were obliged to beat a retreat to save 
their lives, leaving the engines and other 
utensils to be destroyed. This called for 
energetic steps on the part of the foreigners 
to prevent further bloodshed and destruction, 
and after having formed with all speed a 
safety-guard, they marched out with the neu- 
tral fire-brigades to quench the riot and the 
fire. By their exertions the bloody baccha- 
nalia were brought to an end, The French, 
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North American, Spanish, Swiss, Columbian, 
and Ecuadorian corps distinguished them- 
selves especially in the service. 

Callao was in the meanwhile subject to a 
similar reign of terror. After the garrison 
had been withdrawn from the port on the 
15th, to reinforce the line at Miraflores, no 
force remained with which to maintain the 
public order. Alike, the mob of Lima and 
the mob of Callao hated the wealthy class, 
and immediately contemplated a communis- 
tic movement when they saw the town aban- 
doned by its police. 

In the evening of the 16th, men, women, 
and even children scoured the streets, armed 
to the very teeth, shouting “ Viva Peru /” 
Commerce was stopped, and all houses 
naturally closed and barred. But the doors 
of the stores were burst open and the estab- 
lishments robbed. Frightful orgies then took 
place. The confused noise caused by these ex- 
cesses was accompanied by the roar caused 
by the explosion of the mines by which the 
artillery men and engineers blew up the forts 
and batteries of the place. 


A gang of the mob now directed its 
steps to the wharf, to help destroy the 


remnants of the Peruvian fleet moored 
here—the corvette “Union,” the floating 
battery “Atahualpa,” the schoolships “ Me- 
teoro,” “Apurimac,” and  ‘“ Maraiion,” 
with the steam transports “ Chalaco,” “ Ri- 
mac,” “Talisman,” and ‘‘Limejfa,” the tor- 
pedo steam launches “Arno,” “Urcus,” 
“Independencia,” and others. But the riot- 
ers’ zeal was such that several of the mari- 
ners, to avoid being harmed, took to the 
boats and sought refuge in the bay, where 
they were picked up and taken prisoners by 
the Chilean fleet. 

Other gangs, after having gutted the ware- 
houses, fell upon their proprietors, especially 
the Chinese and Italians. Many foreigners 
fled from the city; others hid away to save 
life. 

But in the morning, when the remaining 
foreigners perceived that the disturbance 
grew more formidable instead of diminish- 
ing, that the number of the murdered in- 
creased, being already several hundred, and 
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that the perpetrators, excited by liquor, pre- 
pared for carrying out new atrocities, then 
they gathered and formed, as in Lima, an 
urban guard to protect life and property. 
The corps took energetic measures, at- 
tacked the mob, and at the cost of several 
lives succeeded in restoring order. The ring- 
leaders were then summarily punished. 

Meanwhile the Chilean Commander-in- 
chief had received the following note from 
Seiior Torico, the municipal Alcalde of Lima: 

** At my return here I found that a great number 
of the troops had disbanded in possession of their 
arms, and that it was beyond my power to call them 
in for disarming. The urban guard was as yet not 
formed, and thus the demoralized and armed soldiers, 
together with the mob, have made a raid upon the 
property of several citizens, causing sensible losses by 
arson, plunder, and assassination. I deem it my duty to 
make your Excellency acquainted with these facts, so 
that you may take the steps which you think most 
appropriate under the circumstances.” 

Acting upon this advice the Chilean Com- 
mander-in-chief immediately gave the In- 
spector-general, General Don Cornelio Saa- 
vedra, orders to enter Lima at the head of 
his division—the second. 


THE OccupaTION OF LIMA AND CALLAO. 

The final act of the first period of the late 
war in South America was at last at hand. 
At 4 Pp. M. the second Chilean division en- 
tered the Peruvian capital, where now the 
deepest silence prevailed. The march through 
the city of the victorious troops was witnessed 
by thousands of people from balconies, win- 
dows, gateways, and roofs of houses. Many 
feared that they, after escaping from the 
fangs of a ruthless mob, would fall a prey 
to the excesses of a greedy and reckless 
soldiery. Several of the inhabitants had 
therefore, to save their property, placed great 
inscriptions on the fagades of their houses, 
announcing that the proprietor was a citizen 
of a neutral power. This fear was due to 
the statement of the Lima press, describing 
the Chilean soldjer as uncontrolled, greedy, 
and bloodthirsty. Great was therefore the 
surprise of the spectators when they beheld 
the Chilean troops march in order and si- 
lently through the city, creating no other 
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noises than those caused by their martial 
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ized a police force, and had the principal 


step on the pavement, and their arms, inter- rioters imprisoned. 


rupted only by the word of command of the 
officers. 

When the division had arrived at the 
central square, Ja Plaza de Armas, its band 
of music broke the silence which it hitherto 
had observed by playing the air to the Chil- 
ean national hymn, “Dulce patria, etc.,” 
while the tricolor was hoisted on the pole 
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The new chiefs of police immediately took 
measures to recover articles stolen during 
the riots. Those that were discovered were 
carefully stowed away, and on the roth a bul- 
letin announced that these were on exhibi- 
tion in the prefecture of Lima, and could be 
claimed by their owners. 

Many of the inhabitants of Lima andCal- 


LA PLAZA DE ARMAS DE LIMA. 


above the portal of the Government House. 
The troops then defiled past General Saa- 
vedra, and each corps went to establish it- 
self in the quarters which had been assigned 
to it. Lieutenant-Colonel Echevarria, at 
the head of a battalion formed of men form- 
erly in the police service of Santiago, was 
established in the prefecture, and received 
charge of the police service of Lima. 

Callao needed likewise the protection of 
the Chilean arms to secure the maintenance 
of order. Onthe 18th, Naval Captain Lynch 
entered the port at the head of the first di- 
vision, and quietly took possession of the 
place. Immediately some of the inhabitants, 
who had sought refuge from the rioters in 
the suburbs, returned; Lynch then organ- 


lao stayed away from these cities for fear of 
the Chileans, and more than 5,000 men, 
women, and children had taken refuge in 


Ancon, on the coast north of Callao. The 
Chilean Minister of War went to the place, 
gave the people a safeguard, and persuaded 
them to return to their homes, proving to 
them how erroneous their ideas were in re- 
gard to the character of the victor. Thus in 
a short while all had returned, and business 
men and merchants, most of whom had 
served in the reserves, opened their offices 
and stores. To avoid further troubles, General 
Saavedra and Captain Lynch decreed that all 
arms which yet remained in the cities should 
be delivered to the Chilean authorities with- 
in forty-eight hours after the issue of the or- 
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der, and that all sorts of atrocities would be 
expiated by capital punishment. Another 
decree was issued, announcing that officers 
and men who would be at liberty to depart 
whithersoever they pleased, must signapledge 
not to take arms against Chile in the pend- 
ing war. Within a fortnight the registers 
open at the prefectures for this purpose were 
filled with the names of five generals, ninety- 
four colonels, sixty-five lieutenant-colonels, 
about five hundred subaltern officers, and 
innumerable privates. The Chilean govern- 
ment at the same time gave liberty to the 
prisoners who signed a like obligation. 

Meanwhile, the Chilean engineer-officers 
were busily engaged destroying all the unex- 
ploded dynamite mines, torpedoes, and auto- 
matic shells. Several of these had already 
killed people accidentally since the battle ; 
among these victims was a Pertivian physi- 
cian, on his journey to the ruin of Choril- 
los. 

The blockade was suspended, the custom 


houses reopened under Chilean administra- - 


tion, and trade, which had suffered a severe 
blow by the barriers at the entrance to the 
harbor for more than nine months, began to 
revive, though under the pressure of a terri- 
ble crisis. 


Star- Dust. 
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Thus ended the Lima campaign. Pre- 
pared with so much care by the Chilean gov- 
ernment, it had successfully been carried out 
by the Chilean army with both speed and 
élan. Inless than a month after the landing 
of the expedition in Curayaco, Lima and 
Callao had fallen, the Peruvian army had 
been annihilated, the last remnant of the 
fleet destroyed, and the conquered cities 
subjected to the rule of the victor. 

Enormous was the material taken by the 
Chileans. There were 222 guns (165 of 
which were taken on the battle field, and 57 
in Callao), 19 mitrailleuses, more than 17,000 
rifles, besides a great quantity of ammuni- 
tion, powder and dynamite. 

The happy result to Chile of the Lima 
campaign was due not only to the undaunt- 
ed spirit of its army, officers and men, the 
tactics of the Commander-in-chief, General 
Don Manuel Baquedano, supported by men 
such as Maturana, Lynch, Lagos, Martinez, 
Barcelé, Tuengalida and others, but in a 
very great measure to the foresight and ac- 
tivity of its patriotic citizen, the Minister of 
War “in campaign,” Colonel Don José Fran- 
cisco Vergara. 

With the fall of Lima ends the first period 
of the late war in South America. 

Holger Birkedal. 


STAR-DUST. 


[THROUGH spaces infinite the circling stars 

Leave dusty trail, and earth with measured flight 
Speeds onward in the path of unseen gold. 
Her gorgeous sun-king through the glittering 
Looks earthward, and his fiery glance at eve 
Inflames the West. The cosmic ether glows 
With blood-red hues that turn the brilliant stars 
To palest gold. 


dust 


Through ages bountiful 
Great minds have lived and left a golden trail, 
And lesser planets in the dust of thought 
Have circled. Eternity, God’s boundless West, 
Is all aflame with glories from the sun 
Of truth, and thoughts that live through centuries 
Celestial burn. Star-souls leave meteor-sparks 
That flash the truth through all Eternity 

Fannie [sabel Sherrick. 
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PERHAPS no State of our Union has ever suffered 
more than California from the influence of doctri- 
naires, venders of wild theories and new systems, 
quacks honest and dishonest. Boston is the historic 
home of all strange zsms; but the Boston zsms are 
chiefly for amusement’s sake, and each one seems 
able to muster its fervent circle of ‘‘ long-haired men 
and short-haired women” year after year, without 
producing the smallest effect on the general frame of 
society. Not so the ¢sm of the West: that is an active, 
practical, and malignant folly. It controls newspa- 
pers, legislatures, schools, adopts constitutions, upsets 
money-markets, infects not merely eccentric coteries, 
but mows down steady-going farmers, sober business 
men, honest workmen, efficient editors, by the acre. 
And yet there is not a place in the world where ‘‘ the 
Practical” is more deified than in California—where 
‘hard common sense” and material success are 
more completely the ideals of existence. The sound- 
est good advice receives the cold shoulder if it comes 
with the name of ‘‘ theory ”; the veriest nonsense re- 
ceives suffrages if it calls itself ‘‘ practical talk,” and 
appeals to the wish to improve the material condition. 
Why should such a strange contradiction occur? that 
a people who respect and desire of all things material 
well-being should be peculiarly liable to those here- 
sies that injure material well-being. 

For the very reason, we think that this people have 
this same too exclusive respect for material success. 
Material success is invariably built upon intellectual 
progress. No number of ignorant millionaires, or of 
college dunces who make money while their clever 
class-mates remain poor, can in the smallest degree 
alter this fact—the prime one in the history of the 
world. Intellectual power is by no means sure, in indi- 
vidualcases, to bring wealth or success to its owner: but 
the aggregate intellect of a country is the source from 
which its aggregate wealth comes. But for the develop- 
ment of brain-power, the race would have remained 
squalid savages forever, though living in the midst of 
natural wealth. The Digger Indian might dwell 

thousand years among gold mines and valleys 

ich with potential wheat and oil and wine, forests 
-apable of being made into the navies of the world, 
and waters capable of carrying them, and never ac- 
cumulate more wealth than a few sacks of acorns 
and dried grasshoppers for winter use, unless an im- 
provement should take place in his intellectual nature. 

That is a mere truism, says the reader. The most 
hardened materialist admits that brains are the foun- 
dation of all success. But he thinks that brains can 
he best developed by money-getting, and that for its 
material progress a country needs only that amount 
of intellect that is produced by manufacturing, and 
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buying and selling, and raising crops. Science and lit- 
erature and sociology are good as amusements for leis- 
ure hours, adornments of life; and those who follow 
them are amiable eccentrics, of no great value in the 
serious business of money-making. 

Now it is true that those who choose ‘‘ the intellect- 
ual life’ do not consider its highest value to be in its 
contribution to the world’s wealth. They hold that 
the object of wealth is to make life pleasant. If they 
can show a shorter road to a pleasanter life, so much 
the better off they. Money absolutely without intel- 
lectual tastes can give two things, and two only: it 
can give bodily comforts and pleasures; and it can 
give means of display. The resources of the man of 
money and of no intellectual pleasures whatever, 
are, therefore, strikingly similar to those of the Dig- 
ger Indian, in asomewhat more elaborate form; and 
whether wines and equipages go farther to make 
life pleasant to him than acorns and red ochre to 
make it pleasant to the Digger, is an open question. 
If they do, he has to thank the achievement of cen- 
turies’ brains for having somewhat elaborated for him 
the only two sources of pleasure open to him. If 
life is to have any source of pleasure whatever beyond 
these two, it must be found in things that money 
alone cannot procure. When intellect and money 
are put together, money becomes a power so tremen- 
dous that none but fanatics can speak slightingly of 
it. And, practically, they must always be put to- 
gether to make life at all happy: without this codp- 
eration it would be merely a more artificial savagery 
on the one side, a starveling struggle on the other. 
But some men choose to make material pursuits the 
main occupation of their lives, to seek to get much mo- 
ney, and let the intellectual pleasures come in as the 
occupation of leisure moments, or the reward at the 
close of years of toil: others choose to rest contented 
with a small proportion in those things which money 
procures—comforts, displays, and even those pleas- 
ures of taste that are to be had only at considerable 
money expense—and seek instead a large proportion 
of those intellectual pleasures that can be had only at 
large, and even absorbing, expense of time, attention, 
and mental work. Such was the preference of Dr. 
Agassiz, when he refused a tempting proposal with, 
“IT have no ¢éme to make money.” The highly 
practical ground upon which students justify their 
existence is, then, that they find by experiment 
more sources of happiness in a moderate, tran- 
quil life of intellectual activity, and of that pecu- 
liarly pleasant social intercourse that intellectual oc- 
cupations produce, than in the money-getting and 
money-spending life ; moreover, that while the needs 
of society and the variations of individual fitness 
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would make it absurd to urge their manner of life on 
all, nevertheless much larger numbers than have yet 
tried it would find it the happiest; and even those 
who would not, would still add to the enjoyment of 
their own mode of life by increasing the proportion 
of intellectual interests in it. The share that students 
have in producing the wealth of the world, in advanc- 
ing its strictly material interests, may therefore well be 
considered a secondary matter. And, in fact, most 
students do so consider it, and with great tranquillity 
allow it to be ignored by the world. Yet this is none 
the less a great part of their function; and any nation, 
State, or community, that limits the action of its stu- 
dent-class, pays for it not merely in the narrowing 
and coarsening of its sources of happiness, but in dol- 
lars—and many of them. This is slowly becoming 
recognized with regard to physical science, and the 
law-maker who says of Venus, ‘‘ Let her transit,” 
not only pillories himself to be laughed at by the fu- 
ture, but—what is of more practical importance— 
finds himself in a minority in the present. Social 
science is as yet farther from being rated at its true 
money value. Hence the phenomenon of a State 
peculiarly distrustful of ‘‘ theorists” — of students’ 
views on practical affairs—losing money enough every 
decade or so to have built a dozen Universities, 
because of the grip some doctrinaire of a student 
has obtained on people’s minds. The fact is, that 
there is many a fallacy and many a craze which busi- 
ness men cannot meet and disarm, and professors 
and theorists can. 

To some of our readers this, again, is a truism. 
Yet bya very considerable number of intelligent and 
admirable people it is not accepted even as a truth— 
by a number proportionately larger in this country 
than in Europe, in this State than on theAtlantic. You 
will hear from them again and again, ‘‘ These are 
practical matters, and surely better understood by 
practical men than by theorists.” A curious and 
very common illustration of the tremendous, .the ap- 
palling, power of words to overshadow facts in men’s 

These two words ‘‘ practical” and ‘‘ theo- 
carry in them a peculiarly fatal confusion. 
** practical,” after all? Simply, able to 
The practical man is he 
by what 


minds! 
retic ” 
For what is 
compass the desired end, 
who knows how to achieve his desires : 
right do we refuse the term unless those desires be 
for money or fame? As the terms are usually ap- 
plied, he who is called a “theorist” is in fact likely 
to be a practical man whose vision of ends to be 
achieved and means of achieving them extends over 
a wider range than that of others. He who forecasts 
well for a year, a decade, a life-time, is ‘‘a practical 
man”; he who forecasts well for the children, the 
grandchildren, the remote future, of a community 
is ‘a theorist.” It is best to drop the confusing words, 
They usually mean nothing, in common speech, 
but ‘“‘the man of material success,” and ‘‘the stu- 
dent.” 

Now the reason that, as between these two men, 
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the judgment in material matters of the one is apt to 
be too sweepingly trusted, of the other too sweepingly 
distrusted, is simply the old, old fallacy of looking 
only to the zmmediate results. The most casual ob- 
servation shows results constantly following upon the 
action of the one, the outcome justifying his advice: 
it may take three centuries to justify the advice of 
the other. Says the one: ‘‘ Do this, and the country 
will prosper in five years.” Says the other: ‘ But 
the country will suffer for it in fifty years or in five 
hundred; this other action, which promises less re- 
turn, will give a slow and permanent success, not a 
quick success and final failure.” The fifty years and 
the five hundred roll around, and justify him; but the 
casual observer who sneered ‘‘ Theory!”’’ when the 
student spoke, is not there to be convinced ; and the 
new casual observer does not know that the student 
ever made the prophecy. He who does know is a 
student himself, and when he dives into history and 
offers this precedent as a guide for future action, Azs 
contemporaries say ‘‘ Theorist! of course practical 
men understand the matter better.” Again, large 
and remote ends are seldom to be achieved by the 
action of a single man, but need the cooperation of 
many; while small, individual successes may be 
achieved by the energy and genius of one: therefore, 


perfectly wise and practical forecasts of the student 


are often discredited by failure, for lack of equal wis- 
dom and practical sense in all the codperators. 

Great expanses of facts must be brought to bear in 
the formation of a judgment as to what is wisest in 
the long run, or in the wide reach; more facts, 
covering more extent of time and space, than can 
come under the individual observation of the shrewd- 
est and soundest man, whose force and whose time 
are much absorbed in making immediate actions pro- 
duce speedy results—in other words, of the man of 
material success. There is no way to become ac- 
quainted with all these facts except by being a stu- 
dent; yet long forecasts as to even the most purely 
material matters are not possible without knowledge 
of them. It is just here that by refusing the counsel 
of the shrewd and practical men who have given their 
lives to study—that is, to understanding the working 
of things 77 the dong run—a community often achieves 
success in the short run at cost of ultimate failure ; 
not so often failure for the present generation as for 
its successors, yet sometimes for the very men who 
refused the advice of the ‘‘theorist.” One in- 
stance of this (out of many) is found in the manage- 
ment of finance. The countries of soundest and 
steadiest finances will not trust them out of the hands 
of trained financiers, students of the subject. It is 
only too familiar an experience, that where the ability 
to make money for one’s self is considered proof of 
an understanding of finance, the most dangerous her- 
esies shake the prosperity of a country. For one 
man’s means of making money may be working sure 
loss to many others. The continuance of a depreci- 
ated paper currency, for instance, would undoubtedly 
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have opened means of fortune to all who were shrewd 
enough to keep themselves on the winning side of its 
fluctuations; and there were not wanting men of 
standing and intelligence who urged it. Yet it would 
probably be admitted everywhere, now, that this was 
a case—and we could multiply instances beyond any 
possible limit of space—in which the country would 
have had to pay in hard cash for refusing to listen to 
the students. Plato long ago said that no country 
would ever prosper until the kings became philoso- 
phers, or the philosophers kings. 


Venice. 
(From the French of Alfred de Musset.) 


WHERE rose-hued Venice sleeps 
No single shallop creeps, 
No fisher casts his line, 

No torch doth shine. 


Sole watcher of the strand, 

The lion, mute and grand, 

Lifts, dark against the sky, 
His foot on high. 


About him, ranged in groups, 

Lie galleons and sloops, 

Like herons clustered round 
In rest profound, 


They nod upon the wave, 

Or cross their pennons brave 

In gentle eddies whist, 
Half-seen through mist. 


The modest, shrinking moon, 

Not yet attained her noon, 

Lifts a star-studded cloud 
Her face to shroud ; 


So Santa Croce’s dame, 

The abbess without blame, 

Her folded hood draws down 
Upon her gown. 


The antique mansions dim, 

The portals grave and grim, 

The stairways gleaming white 
Of many a knight ; 


Each bridge, each street, each square, 
Each statue worn with care, 
And the unquiet seas, 

Curled by the breeze,— 


All's hushed, except the guard, 
From pause or stay debarred, 
Upon the arsenal's 
Embattled walls. 
Albert S. Cook. 


Local Color in Fiction. 

ONE of the reasons why so many of our talented 
novelists fail to interest the public, is their lack of at- 
tention to the matter of local color. People go to 
fiction for relief from the monotony of their present 


surroundings.. We may subtilize as much as we 
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please about the taste for novel reading. The simple 
secret of it is, that people are bored. They require 
of the novelist, first of all, that he shall transport 
them to fresh pastures; and the more ‘‘ abroad” a 
story is, the better, provided the foreign atmosphere 
is given vividly enough. Nothing would be easier 
than to make the homeliest narrative fascinating, if 
our writers would only bethink them of this little ar- 
tifice of the local color. As it were thus, for exam- 
ple:— 

One sunny morning, during the /é¢es of the Arroyo, 
our hero rose from the perusal of his vaguero, ran his 
finger lightly along the edge of his newly sharpened 
gazal, and took the rocky path that the mute spy had 
pointed out to him from the roof of the ruined s#wash, 
Flinging over his broad shoulders the folds of his 
vodka, he walked proudly at first, humming a snatch 
of an old dahabeah; but as the rocks towered more 
loftily, and the frowning déetiner threw its shadow 
along the blossoming cudyee, he trod more softly. 
Now he threw a rapid glance at the durnous that 
roared along the gorge, and now at the coups de pied 


that clustered overhead. Ever and anon he was un- 


able to repress a start, as some frightened hacienda 
flew up before him with a whirr, or the solitary ¢ar- 
antass uttered its shrill cry from a withered tree-top. 
Suddenly, at a sharp turn of the road, he yelled 
with rage to see emerging from behind a marghileh a 
gigantic ufanishad, clad from head to foot ina gleam- 
ing suit of foz, and brandishing his naked muezzin. 


‘*Ha, ha!” cried our hero, “‘ gothi seauton, gui 
dort, dines!” and leaping forward, he dashed his 
usbeg against the bandit’s breast, and forced him 
backward into the samfpan. 

But the end was not yet. A shrill whistle was 
heard from the daksheesh below, instantly answered 
by the piercing notes of the 4oumiss gathering on the 
cliff above. A volley of éurros hurtled through the 
air, and both the combatants were buried forever in a 
heap of ruin. Alas! no more shall the tender chz- 
bouk see her knight come back to her bower, nor the 
feathered fe//aheen perch upon his shoulder, nor the 


fjord and the Radji bark their inarticulate joy at his 


return. Never again shall he lean on his e/borz to 
watch the light wmdagog glide along the fofpol-vuh. 
Never again shall he put on his 7¢g-veda and mount 
his gallant ¢xt/ilxochit/ to chase the wild gamti/ds- 
sinjoppér o’er the plain. 

But travelers to that lonely spot relate that oft at 
midnight, when the soojook no longer urges his over- 
laden mudir along the mountain pass, and the weary 
kidithka is reposing on his sof, a spectral salaam may 
be seen to glide along the edge of the precipice, wav- 
ing a phosphorescent fakeer above its head, and ut- 
tering at intervals the peculiar moan of the sepulchral 
samovar.} 

1If the novelist wishes to combine instruction with 
amusement, he should speckle the bottom of his pages 
with laborious foot-notes, explaining how the samovar 
is a Russian tea-pot, etc. 

Z.R.S. 
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Recent Verse. 


No name has more rapidly taken possession of a 
prominent place in the most fastidious magazine com- 
pany in the country than that of Edith M. Thomas. 
It was even striking to see, at one time, how frequent- 
ly recurred the signature. It is noticeable, how- 
ever, that all this has not made Miss Thomas, to any 
extent, a well-known poet. There is something 
worthy of note here. The relation of poetry to the 
magazines is really a very curious literary phenome- 
non of the present time, and worth a more careful 
consideration than we can now give it. The maga- 
zines have become, practically, the sole court of judg- 
ment upon the poetry of the country. Publishers re- 
fuse to undertake the publication of poems, unless 
the author has become known as a poet of the maga- 
zines. The half-dozen volumes of verse from those who 

-are outside of this circle are paid for by the authors, 
and reveal at once to the critic the almost invariable 
justice of the magazine standard of exclusion or ad- 
mission. It is probally safe to say, too, that they 
never pay for the cost of publication--which in some 
sort expresses the acquiescence of the public also in 
the judgment of the magazine censors. Yet in- 
stances are not wanting in which poems that are of 
much more than average quality, ana that are well- 
adapted, too, to go to the heart of ‘‘the people,” fail 
to reach the knowledge of readers or the attention of 
reviewers, simply for lack of this same magazine in- 
troduction, and the hopeful support of publishers 
which is in this way alone to be had. As to such poetry 
it is only a question of time : the world does not let 

die any really excellent work, unless it has been sunk 
in absolutely unknown and ephemeral prints. Fifty 
years after the author is dead, the forgotten volume 
that fell dead from some local press is exhumed from 
the corner of a library by some one who knows poe- 
try, and has the world’s ear; then there is an article 
in a leading review on ‘‘A Forgotten Poet,” a re- 


print by a leading publishing house, a scattering fire 


of reviews, a new name added to the lists in every 
manual or “ Index of Authors,” a permanent place 
on the rolls, large or small, in very fair proportion to 
desert. It is probable that absolute greatness could 
not remain obscured for lack of magazine introduc- 
tion even this long: the great poem would shine out 
from the corner of the country newspaper, and catch 
some appreciative eye soon. So, too, a remark- 
ably happy hit in the way of ‘ popularity ”’—not 
merely a good one, but an eminently striking one— 
would be copied and recopied, and get as wide and 
By Edith 


1 A New Year Masque, and other poems. 
1885. 


M. Thomas. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
For sale in San Francisco by Chilion Beach 


as long life as it was entitled to. But in so vast a 
majority of cases that the exceptions are not of any 
practical consequence, the magazines are the only 
road to reputation in poetry. How singular it is, then, 
turning to the converse of the phenomenon, to see 
that while they can prevent a poet from being known, 
they cannot really make him known! More than once 
or twice they have ‘‘ taken up” a poet—made his the 
most often-recurring name in the table of contents—- 
and left him with his name sounding a little familiar 
to constant readers, and with some estimate of him 
formed in the minds of the critical few—and nota 
line of his adopted into permanent literature or into 
people’s memories. 

None of these poets thus ‘‘ taken up” have really 
possessed the qualities of Miss Thomas; and yet she 
belongs to the class of those whom the freedom of 
the magazines will probably fail to make ‘“ well- 
known.” She has great (though not invariable) dig- 
nity of expression, and a very distinct echo of Milton, 
and the Elizabethan poets, and the classics, which is 
refreshing nowadays—-refreshing in that it is not an 
affectation, nor exactly an imitation, but a frank 
echo; for somewhat rococo imitations of Elizabethan 
verse are common enough. But she rarely catches 
the heart or the memory. Even the descriptions 
of Nature, good as they are, fail to hold or satisfy. 
There is something beyond, always, that she has not 
caught; a chord untouched that far cruder bards 
sometimes strike unerringly. Many of the poems in 
the pretty volume! (perhaps rather 00 pretty) just 
published, prove, upon reading over again to see 
why the dignified lines should have left so little mem- 
ory in the mind, to be at bottom the merest plati- 
tude —- surface thoughts, very trifles of poetic situ- 
ation. Perhaps the following is as good an instance 
as it is possible to quote without being too long: 


A Parallel. 
A grape seed, in the new red wine afloat, 
Put endless pause to blithg Anacreon’s note ; 
Thus antic Death, with light and sportive hand, 
The pampered life from out its flower-nook fanned . 
But tragic Otway, stung by hunger’s thrust, 
In breaking fast was choked upon a crust. 
Still antic Death ! to make the prop of life 
Serve the same end with fatal cord or knife ! 


The thing said was not worth the saying, and es- 
pecially the saying with so much state and respect. 
The merest trifle of thought may be tossed off in a 
poem and seem worth the trouble, if it is done in a 
casual, off-hand manner, indicating that it is not re- 
garded by the author as anything of importance. But 
whether her metre be light or stately, Miss Thomas nev- 
er quite seems to make it unpretending enough for the 
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extreme tenuity of the thought it often has to carry. 
Often: not always. Several of the poems have quite 
enough matter in them to justify themselves. ‘‘ Lity- 
erses and the Reapers” suggests itself first among 
these. It is swift, eloquent, full of beauty of lan- 
guage, and feeling adequate to the beauty ; the sub- 
ect is tragic and worthy ; the note struck by this po- 
em, in fact, suggests a possibility of a far higher level 
f achievement than the rest of the volume shows, 
had the author, who is understood to be young, writ- 
ten less, met less encouragement, waited for more 
powerful emotional and intellectual impetus. Anoth- 
er that is *‘ fit, and fair, and simple, and sufficient,” 
is short enough to quote: 
Omens, 
As, ere the storm, a silence fills the world, 
No blade is stirred, no banner is unfurled, 
In conscious field or wood ; 
So, all the morning, hushed and tranced with fear, 
I seemed to see a messenger draw near, 
Whose errand was not good, 
I turned, and lo! within the open door, 
Ihe one I deemed beset with perils sore, 
Close by me, smiling, stood. 
I know not why (I said that summer night) 
rhe heart in me should be so wondrous light, 
So sweet each moment's breath: 
Assurance kind greets me from every star; 
‘he all-gathering breeze, that hastens from afar,— 
How glad a thing it saith! 
rhat was the night my friend beyond the seas, 
Within a tent beneath the olive trees, 
rurned his blue eyes on death, 


Nor is it any small thing to be able to use words as 
well as they are used in all these poems, and to scatter 
through the pages bits of fine imagination, such as : 

Here, in the depth of the land where the hills are a 

shade and a silence, 

Listening, I hear the myriad, mounting feet of the 

tides, 
\s they follow the moon, their white priestess.”’ 
As I sped by, as I sped by,— 
And fervid noon was in the sky, 
And sickles rested on the swath,— 
One bearded stalk awoke from sloth, 
And lightly swayed it to and fro 
Till all its fellows swayed arow ; 
And where no breathéd sound had been 
Went bickering whispers fine and thin.” 

here, the night hath no stars, but dim beacons that 

flare in the wind ; 

Black is the spray of the fountain; many a river runs 

blind, 

Pouring with hoarse lamentation, through measureless 

chasms below.” 


It is no little thing, either, to write in unstrained 
rhythm, which yet never degenerates to carelessness 
r jingle. It is‘@ great deal to respect one’s art, to 
show an intimacy with the best models, and to be 
free from morbid tricks, obscurities, melodrama ; a 
great deal, too, to be impersonal, to touch one’s deep- 
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est chord in lamenting Daphne’s fate, instead of one’s 
own troubles. It takes more fresh-heartedness than 
goes into most poetry nowadays to catch an echo of 
Milton as genuine (though faint) as this : 


Fanuary, 
I see whirling phantoms go 
Through the fields of drifting snow; 
Huddled flocks in wind-swept fold, 
Cattle, sheltering from the cold, 
Underneath a roof of hay, 
Where the stack is grazed away. 

Fuly. 

I can see the nibbling,flocks, 
Lately shorn of fleecy locks. 
In the pool the cattle stand ; 
I see clover-purpled land ; 
Tasseled maize and yellow grain, 
Gleam of sickle, harvest wain 


It would be taking risks to prophesy much about 
Miss Thomas’s future. More than one before her 
has become a magazine favorite for a time, and then 
slipped away, unable even to equal himself, much 
less to go on gaining. Not only sufficiency of natur- 
al endowment, but good environment—stimulating 
society or unvexed solitude, continued mental train- 
ing—is necessary. Certainly, there must be more 
originality and power, more thought and feeling, in 
her poems, before she can make any permanent place 
in literature. Unique she is now—but not original. 

THE field ef Literature has become so extensive 
that, more and more, men are coming to have in it, 
as in the field of science, their specialties. For those 
who are chiefly interested in prose—for him, even, 
whose interest in verse does not go beyond the popu- 
lar bards—the little volume! of the collected poems of 
Jones Very will have small significance. But for 
those who are interested in mystical poetry, and par- 
ticularly in that of religious mysticism, these poems 
will always have a peculiar value. They are a per- 
fectly quiet, perfectly delicate expression of a quiet 
and delicate spirit, in its yearning for an intimate 
nearness to the Divine Spirit, and in its serene con- 
viction that this was at times campletely attained. 
As in this sonnet: 

The Presence. 

I sit within my room, and joy to find 

That Thou, who always lov’st, art with me here; 

That I am never left by Thee behind, 

But by thyself Thou keep'st me ever near. 

The fire burns brighter when with Thee I look, 

And seems a kinder servant sent to me: 

With gladder heart I read thy holy book, 

Because Thou art the eyes by which I see; 

This aged chair, that table, watch, and door, 

Around in ready service ever wait; 

Nor can I ask of Thee a menial more 

To fill the measure of my large estate, 

For Thou thyself, with all a Father's care, 

Where'er I turn, art ever with me there. 


1 Poems by Fones Very, with an Introductory Memoir 
by William P. Andrews. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 1883. 
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As Milton invoked the Holy Spirit to inspire his 
song, and as Wordsworth felt himself ‘‘a dedicated 
spirit,” so Jones Very, though in a more special 
sense than either of those greater, but not more 
sincere poets, believed himself to have a divine mis- 
sion. And as in the case of Wordsworth, this contin- 
ual sense of the presence of the Deity gave even to 
inanimate Nature a divine charm. So in the sonnet 


entitled 
Nature. 

The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Because my feet find measure with its call; 
The birds know when the friend they love is nigh, 
For lam known to them both great and small; 
The flowers that on the lovely hill-side grow 
Expect me there when spring their bloom has given; 
And many a tree and bush my wanderings know, 
And e’en the clouds and silent stars of heaven: 
For he who with his Maker walks aright, 
Shall be their lord, as Adam was before; 
His ear shall catch each sound with new delight, 
Each object wear the dress which then it wore; 
And he, as when erect in soul he stood, 
Hear from his Father's lips that ail is good. 


Whether one has or has not any intellectual sym- 
pathy with the creed of such poets, it can be nothing 
less than pathetic to him who has any feeling of the 
profounder aspects of life, to see this perpetual reach- 
ing out of human hands towards something beyond 


and greater than man. As in 


The Prayer. 
Wilt Thou not visit me ? 
The plants beside me feel thy gentle dev 
And every blade of grass I see 
From thy deep earth its quickening moisture drew, 
Wilt 


Thy morning calls on me with cheering tone; 


Thou not visit me ? 


And every hill and tree 

Lend but one voice,—the voice of Thee alone. 
Come, for I need thy love, 

More than the flower the dew, or grass the rain; 
Come, gently as thy holy dove, 

And let me in thy sight rejoice to live again. 


To many readers, the most interesting part of the 
little volume will be Mr. Andrews’s intelligent and 
The life of Jones 
Very was a remarkable one, though he lived, from 
the time of his leaving the Cambridge Divinity School 


appreciative Memoir of the poet. 


in 1838 to his death in 1880, in complete seclusion 
in the quiet old town of Salem. It was remarkable, 
in these busy and practical and somewhat noisy times, 
as being the life of a genuine religious mystic; a sur- 
vival of a type now almost unknown. He might 
have been a Neo-Platonist of the third century, though 
by his poetry he is own brother to George Herbert. 
His peculiar form of mysticism was a direct out- 
growth of the old New England Unitarianism, work- 
ing upon a contemplative and poetic mind. It was 
a natural inference: If Jesus was a man, and espec- 


ially if he was only a man, and yet was so inspired, 
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then why not any man? As Dr. Clarke wrote of 
Very: ‘‘ He believes that one whose object is not to 

o his own will in anything, but constantly to obey 
God, is led by Him and taught by Him in all things. 
He is a son of God as Christ was THE Son.” 
Whether this belief acted altogether as an inspiration 
—whether it was not in the poet’s own case rather a 
paralyzing influence—this complete arrestment of the 
human will in awaiting the Divine—may be a ques- 
tion. He carried it very far, as may be seen in such 
lines as these: 

‘* The hand and foot that stir not, they shall find 

Sooner than all, the rightful place to go.” 


And again : 


‘*T idle stand that I may find employ 
Such as my Master when he comes will give ; 


My body shall not turn which way it will, 
Sut stand till I the appointed road can find. 


A laborer but in heart, while bound my hands 
Hang idly down still waiting thy commands.” 


Yet it would be a grave mistake to say that Jones 
Very found no worthy work to do in the world. 
These poems, little as they are known, or will, per- 
haps, be known to the hurrying public, are—to those 
who know them—a very sufficient work to have ac- 
complished. He fame. He could 
hardly be induced to publish what he wrote. His 
was a strange mingling of genuine humility with an 
equally genuine sense of some peculiar nearness to 
3oth feelings were permanent and per- 
He says in one poem : 


did not seek 


Heaven. 

vasive of all his life. 

‘**T would lie low—the ground on which men tread— 
Swept by thy Spirit like the wind of heaven. 


And in another : 


‘* Thou wilt my hands employ, tho’ others find 
No work for those who praise thy name aright ; 


Whom Thou hast blest with thine own Spirit's sight. 


In thee | trust, nor know to want or fear, 
But ever onward walk, secure from sin, 
For thou hast conquered every foe within.’ 


Like George Herbert, as a poet Very was largely 
endowed with fancy, rather than with imagination ; 
but with a fancy so ‘*‘pure and sweet and clean,” 
that we do not think of any deficiency of the deeper 
power. Sometimes, indeed, the deeper power is 
present, as in this sonnet, with which our notice must 
close : 

The River. 
Oh ! swell my bosom deeper with thy love, 
That I some river's widening mouth may be; 
And ever on, for many a mile above, 
May flow the floods that enter from thy sea 
And may they not retreat as tides of earth, 
Save but to show from Thee that they have flown, 
Soon may my spirit find that better birth, 
Where the retiring wave is never known ; 
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But Thou dost flow through every channel wide, 
With all a Father's love in every soul ; 

A stream that knows no ebb, a swelling tide 
That rolls forever on and finds no goal, 

Till in the hearts of all shall opened be 

The ocean depths of thine eternity.” 


BROWNING’S latest book! will hardly increase hisrep- 
utation as a versifier. Indeed, those who are pleased 
to cavil at his ruggedness and obscurity, will find in 
it fresh occasion to air their caustic wit, or, at least, 
to vent the treasures of their spleen. Nor would cen- 
sure appear unjustifiable, if directed at such lines as 
these: 

‘* What if such a bracing were? 

If some strange story stood—whate’er its worth— 

That the immensely yearned-for, once befell— 

The sun was flesh once ?—(keep the figure !) ” 


or the following, which is the opening stanza of the 
poem entitled ** A Pillar at Sebzevah ”’: 


‘“** Knowledge deposed, then !’ groaned whom that 
most grieved, 

As foolishest of all the company. 

What, knowledge, man’s distinctive attribute, 

He doffs that crown to emulate an ass, 

Because the unknowing long-ears loves at least 

Husked lupines, and belike the feeder’s self— 

Whose purpose in the dole what ass divines ?” 


But it is unjust to Browning to isolate such pas- 
sages from their context, and then to rail against 
them as though they were the first-born of Egypt, 
the birth of Cimmerian darkness and weltering chaos. 
They are quite thecontrary. Paradoxical though the 
statement may sound, they are the offspring of extra- 

rdinary lucidity. When the author is at his worst, 
his penetration is marvelous ; when he is at his best, 
it is not merely his own intellect that is clear, but 
he whole subject that he is treating is flooded with 
the sunlight of his genius. Unfortunately for the 
world, he is somewhat too rarely at his best. 

Mr. Browning has been called a metaphysical 
poet, and such he doubtless is. His curiosity being 
nsatiable, he has made himself at home in foreign 
countries, and familiarized himself with the customs, 
the sentiments, und the arts of many peoples. To 
use his own words, he has ‘‘ransacked the ages, 
poiled the climes.” It were strange if this intel- 
lectual restlessness should spend itself upon mere ex- 
ternals—the masks that hide the faces, the faces that 
hide the hearts. This were frippery anc folly in which 
the new poet can not indulge, and with which Brown- 
ing has no cause to reproach himself. Whatever he 
is not, at all events, he is a student of the human 
Its unwritten histories he has felt himself 
Its most secret yearnings, its 


heart. 
called upon to write. 


profoundest doubts and needs, he has striven to 


Browning. Bos- 
For sale in San 


1 Ferishtah’s Fancies. By Robert 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 
Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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voice in such a manner that his own century may 
hear, and to record in such a way that future times 
must take heed. To quote his own words from 
the ‘‘ Epilogue” to the volume entitled ‘‘ Pacchiarot- 
to”: 


**Ts it a fancy, friends ? 
Mighty and mellow are never mixed, 
Though mighty and mellow be born at once. 
Sweet for the future,—strong for the nonce. 
Stuff you should stow away, ensconce 
In the deep and dark, to be found fast-fixed 
At the century’s close : such time strength spends 
A sweetening for friends !” 


” 


‘*Let us stow it away, as the poet suggests 
many a novice in Browning’s poetry will be tempted 
to cry. Agreed! provided it is only the poet you 
harm by slighting him ; unfortunately, the greatest 
injury is thus done to one’s self, 

Addressing ourselves to the book before us, we 
see that the author, always prone to mysticism and 
allegory, has chosen the Oriental apologue as his 
medium. Frequently aphoristic, like Goethe, he 
turns with advancing years, like Goethe, to the land 
of the ‘* Arabian Nights,” of the bulbul and the 
rose. But it is with no intention of lapping himself 
in sensual slumber that he betakes ‘himself to the 
East. His aim is not to compose a new ‘Lalla 
Rookh.” He flies at higher game than the bulbul ; 
he intoxicates himself with a more searching perfume 
than that of the rose. Such music as this is smitten 
from no Anacreontic lyre: 


‘* Thronging through the cloud-rift, whose are they, 

the faces 

Faint revealed, yet sure divined, the famous ones 
of old ? 

‘What,’ they smile,—‘our names, our deeds so 
soon erases 

Time upon his tablet, where Life’s glory lies en- 
rolled ? 


***Was it for mere fool’s-play, make believe and 

murmuring, 

So we battled it like men, not boylike sulked or 
whined ? 

Each of us heard clearly God’s ‘*‘ Come!” and 
each was coming : 

Soldiers, all, to forward-face, not sneaks to lag be- 
hind ! 


** * How of the field’s fortune 2? That concerned our 
Leader ! 

Led, we struck our stroke, nor cared for doings 
left and right : 

Each as on his sole head, failer or succeeder, 

Lay the blame, or lit the praise : no care for cow- 


ards: fight !’ 


These are the accents of a new Tyrtzeus ; never 
has Browning been more direct, more terse, or more 


heroically inspiring. To him, evidently, for this is 
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his lyric mood, and he is speaking in his own person, 
life is worth living ; the world is not outworn and 
ready to sink into the abyss. 

Beyond almost any of his preceding volumes, this 
may be termed theologic in itscharacter. The East 
is the cradle of religions, and his Eastern similitudes 
all convey some profound moral lesson, Sometimes, 
this is one that is readily apprehended, but in others, 
it is more recondite. Now and then, the poet climbs 
so high on the cloudy stairs of his imagination, that 
with his head he seems indeed to touch the stars, 
and to have lost himself in regions beyond our ken. 
The problems that he treats are world-old, but are 
only to be discerned as such by repeated readings 
and long meditation. Though theological in nature, 
they are not always specifically Christian, nor even Ju- 
daic. Only ina single poem, ‘*‘ The Sun,” does he 
appear to confine himself to purely Christian concep- 
tions, and to be discussing the mystery of the incar- 
nation, and even this may be understood of the Hin- 
doo avatars. 

In ‘*The Family,” he reasons on the futility or 
utility of prayer; in ‘* Mihrab Shah,” on the uses of 
pain; in ‘‘ The Eagle,” on the preference between 
the speculative and the active life. In ‘Shah Ab- 
bas,” ‘* A Pillar at Sebzevah,” and more obscurely 
in others, he returns to the theme of ‘* Paracelsus,” 
and touches, with less of that youthful rapture of po- 
etry which the readers of the latter poem find so 
contagious, upon the relations of love and knowledge. 
He no longer agonizes over the attempt to reconcile 
the two. He is content to ascribe the superiority to 
the former. More novel, yet quite in accordance 
with Browning’s well-known views, are his conclu- 
sions regarding the function of sensual pleasure, as 
advanced in ‘‘Two Camels” and ‘ Plot Culture.” 
The last poem of the volume is an optimist’s reason- 
ings upon pessimism, and will prove an excellent 
mental gymnastic for readers who are not fully con- 
versant with Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann. 

Besides a general prologue and epilogue, there are 
shorter lyrics appended to each of the twelve para- 
bles, respectively. Each reflects, usually in an ad- 
dress to the poet’s mistress, the central thought of 
the preceding disquisition, or Fancy of Ferishtah, 
but this time, as sentiment and not reasoning—as 
love rather than knowledge. These flights of song 
might, perhaps, be included under the title ‘* Any 
Lover to Any Mistress,” but they are rather to be in- 
terpreted as the poet’s own apostrophes to his wife, 
conceived of now as living, and now as a glorified 
spirit. In this serial they recall the conclusion of 
the first canto of ‘The Ring and The Book,” and 
are among the most pleasing of Browning’s personal 
revelations. 

If we find ourselves disposed to quarrel at times 
with Browning’s apparent disregard of poetic canons, 
his dissonance, his wantonness of oddity, we shall 
grow more charitable when we read this declara- 
tion: 
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** Verse-making was least of my virtues: I viewed 
with despair 

Wealth that never yet was but might be—all that 

verse-making were, 

If the life would but lengthen to wish, let the mind 

be laid bare. 

So I said, ‘To do little is bad, to do nothing is 

worse, '—— 

And made verse.” 

In fact, many, we suspect, will be inclined to for- 
give him altogether after the perusal of the following 
lines : 

‘** Loving ! what claim to love has work of mine ? 

Concede my life were emptied of its gains, 

To furnish forth and fill work’s strict confine, 

Who works so for the world’s sake—he complains 

With cause, when hate, not love, rewards his pains. 

I looked beyond the world for truth and beauty. 

Sought, found, and did my duty.” 


Miss PHELPs has collected some sixty poems into 
a volume under the title Songs of the Silent World 
and Other Poems.+ The title is given by the first 
section, which includes eight poems on immortality 
—upon Miss Phelps’s special view of immortality, as 
already expressed in prose: a passionate belief in the 
near presence, the comprehensible, man existence, 
the continued affection, of the dead. 


‘* There is no vacant chair, The loving meet— 
A group unbroken—smitten, who knows how ? 
One sitteth silent only, in his usual seat. 
We gave him once that freedom. Why not now? 


** There is no vacant chair. If he will take 

The mood to listen mutely, be :* done. 

By his least mood we crossed, for which the heart 
must ache. 


Plead not nor question! Let him have this one. 


** Death is a mood of life. It isno whim 
By which life’s Giver mocks a broken heart. 
Death is life’s reticence. Still audible to Him, 
The hushed voice, happy, speaketh on apart.” 


** The shadows watch about the house : 
Silent as they, I come. 
Oh, it is true that life is deaf, 
And not that death is dumb. 


**T cross the old, familiar door, 
And take the dear old chair. 
You look with desolated eyes 
Upon me sitting there. 


‘* A year ago some words we said 
Kept sacred ’twixt us twain ; 
‘Tis you, poor Love, who answer not, 
The while I speak again. 


1 Songs of the Silent World and Other Poems. By 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
&Co. 1885. Forsalein San Francisco by C. Beach. 
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‘*T lean above you as before, 
Faithful, my arms enfold. 
Oh, could you know that life is numb, 
Nor think that death is cold!” 


There follow some twenty poems of personal love, 
and then several sections of more general poems, in- 
cluding several dedicated to individuals. 

There is a remarkable quality of emotion in these 
poems— fine, and fervid, and tender; a music-like 
quality that touches the nerves and brings the tears 
the figure, by the way, is hers : 

‘* The tenderness that touched the nerve 
Like music ”). 
There is an eloquent and beautiful quality of ex- 
pression, too, rapid and intense: 


‘* Put your finger on the lips 
Of your soul ; the wild rain drips ; 
The wind goes diving down the sea ; 
Tell the wind, ‘but tell not me.” 


**Oh, well the ships must remember, 
That go down to the awful sea, 
No keel that chisels the current 
Can cut where it used to be. 


‘** Not a throb of the gloom or the glory 
That stirs in the sun or the rain, 
Will ever be ¢hat gloom or glory 
That dazzled or darkened —again.” 


‘* All night the living waters stepped 
Stately and steadily. All night the wind 
Conducted them.” 


‘** Though all the wine of life be lost, 
Try well the red grape’s hue. 
Holy the soul that cannot taste 
The false love for the true. 


‘* And blessed aye the fainting heart 
For such a thirst shall be.” 


Several more of the poems that we should like to 
quote have this fine and eloquent feeling so diffused 
through them that we cannot give any idea of it by de- 
taching extracts—‘‘ Vittoria” and ‘‘ Sealed,” especial- 
ly, of all in the book. There are lyric heights touch- 
ed in many that minor verse very rarely reaches. 
Yet they are by no means up to their own standard, 
Not a poem of them all—not even the two noble ones 
we have just named—is absolutely free from blemish. 
The fine thought satisfactorily told, with restraint and 
clearness, is to be found, from page to page, as we 
turn them over; but it alternates with vague feeling, 
strained expressions, superfluities. One often finds 
what seems to be a mere expression of some specific 
emotional experience of the author’s own. No appre- 
ciativeness on the part of the reader can supply the key 
to obscurity of this sort. The feelings that underlie the 
special experiences of people are much the same, and 
either a lyric expression of the general feeling or a 
narration of the special experience will reach the 
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comprehension of those of like temperament; but the 
most sympathetic reader cannot altogether interpret 
the language of personal experience and personal 
relations; and when one speaks to readers it should not 
be in a language known only toone’s self. The dar- 
ing figures and epigrams, sometimes beautiful, have 
a tendency to run into what we should call affecta- 
tions, were it not that a certain unmistakable sincer- 
ity pervades them all: 


**Calm as a sigh she swept us all, 
Then swiftly as a word leans to a thought, 
We saw her lean to him, and fall.” 


Here and there this same strained quality runs 
through a whole poem—idea and expression. In a 
curious way, the impression of passionate sincerity 
given by these poems, take them all together, is min- 
gled with an impression of consciousness and of in- 
stinctive dramatic pose. They have a sort of flame- 
like leap toward the very highest regions of poetry, 
and then a falling short of it, an abundance of excel- 
lences and of defects, which sets them quite apart 
from the usual completeness in its own sort of Amer- 
ican minor verse. 

NOTHING could illustrate better this other sort of 
minor verse than the poems of another woman whose 
poetic rank and reputation would perhaps be roughly 
classed as about equal to that of Miss Phelps, while 
her circle of readers is doubtless much wider. Zhe 
Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom‘ is a complete 
edition, including ‘‘ Earlier Poems,” ‘* Memories,” 
‘*Verses for Occasions,” ‘‘Childhood Songs,” 
‘*Wild Roses of Cape Ann,” and ‘‘ Later Poems.” 
There can be no doubt that there are too many of 
these poems—nearly three hundred, while most lov- 
ers of poetry would find it hard to mention a dozen 
poems of Miss Larcom’s, if called upon suddenly to 
do so, Through these many poems (and most of 
them quite long), is diffused a gentle and simple po- 
etic quality, a charming love of Nature—wild flower, 
and hill, and wood—and a devout and kindly spirit. 
As is not infrequent with poets whose literary sur- 
rounding and training has come to them as reward 
for their early work, instead of having directed, and 
perhaps inspired, that work, the later poems show a 
very marked superiority in literary quality over the 
earlier ones, comparing them collectively. The most 
popular of all her songs, however—‘* Hannah Bind- 
ing Shoes ”—was one of the first. Really, the best 
group in this collecticn is that devoted tochildren: sev- 
eral of these poems are delightful, and we have known 
children to cherish certain of them with most devot- 
ed admiration for many months, with all the inces- 
sant repetition that children bestow on favorite 
verses. Both in this class of verse and in her other 
poems, Miss Larcom has the rare ability to tell a 
story simply and pleasantly in verse. She has not 
fire enough for a ballad-writer, but in a quiet story 

1 The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom, Boston: 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. For sale in San Fran- 
cisco by Chilion Beach. 
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she has a sustained dignity and grace that is really 
seldom found. No breath of modern ‘‘schools of 
poetry seems to have touched her ; somewhat old- 
fashioned, somewhat slow and diffuse, she is always 
absolutely fresh and unspoiled. The edition is a very 
pleasing one, in the style of most of this winter’s 
books from the same publishers—-which is to our 
taste the most agreeable in general appearance of 
any that they have hitherto adopted. 


Ramona.! 


SoME enthusiastic eastern critic finds in Ramona 
The Great American Novel. We had supposed that 
criticism had forgotten that title: but since it is still 
extant, we take occasion to say that while Mrs. 
Jackson's story is not the great American novel, it 
is beyond comparison the best Californian novel 
that has yet been written. It has not seemed to 
occur to people here to claim it as a Californian novel 
—partly because its author is already thoroughly iden- 
tified with Eastern literary circles, and partly, too, be- 
cause it has not at all the spirit and manner that we 
recognize as Californian. Somehow, by some impal- 
pable quality put in or left out, this misses being our 
California, The truth is that it probably is no one’s 
California; that while every description is true to 
nature, the story is really laid in the poet’s land, 
which can never be exactly the same as any region of 
the realistic earth. 

Yet there is no breach of probability in it; the 
story unfolds itself as naturally as life. It is hardly 
like a novel with a plot at all: it is almost as if Mrs. 
Jackson were narrating some real history of the life 
of some one she had known. There isan old Span- 
ish house on an old Spanish estate (we should, per- 
haps, say Mexican, as Mrs. Jackson does; but in this 
part of the State the Californian dons are habitually 
spoken of as Spaniards, in virtue of their pure Span- 
ish blood, though they were subjects of Mexico), and 
this house and estate, its servants and ranch-work, 
are such as must have been common around the Mis- 
sion country at that date; there is Ramona, the half- 
Scotch, haif-Indian foster-daughter of a proud Span- 
ish household, running away to marry the handsome 
young Indian chief of a neighboring rancheria, and 
thereby casting in her fortunes with the Indians, just 
as they are clispossessed of their land and driven about 
by the in coming whites—and this, too, is a perfectly 
possible story, The first impression of every read- 
er seems to have been that a false light is cast on the 
story by idealizing the victims of injustice ; that, es- 
pecially, Alessandro is an impossible Indian, It 
might be answered that it is probable that every 
story of injustice idealizes the victims; that victims of 
class or race injustice are very apt to be squalid and 
vicious creatures, who would like only too well to 
be doing injustice themselves, and do tyrannize most 
brutally wherever they get the chance; or else to be 

1 Ramona. By Helen Jackson (H. H.), 


Roberts Brothers 1885 
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far from blameless in their behavior under injustice, 
doing many things that go far to alienate sympathy. 
But, in fact, take Alessandro point by point, he can 
hardly be challenged in any one as impossible. He 
is handsome and noble in stature, face, and bearing. 
‘* Impossible !”’ says the reader, looking at the sham- 
bling, flat-faced “ Digger,” who lingers about the old 
Spanish settlements. Yet the records of the first ex- 
plorers of the coast of California testify to the exist- 
ence there of tribes of Indians of stalwart build and 
handsome face, and complexion no darker than the 
Spanish. The tribes who were taken from the coast 
islands and attached to the missions are, in especial, 
described as being of this fine physical type, of very 
gentle and kindly disposition, yet trained to the 
greatest physical hardihood, capable of any endur- 
ance or exertion, brave when actually in combat, but 
not given to seeking quarrels, silent, shrewd, and 
reticent. There seems to be testimony enough that 
this better sort among the’ Indians found by the 
Franciscan missionaries were affectionate and faith- 
ful; and even that they held their women in high 
respect seems likely from the fact that monogamy 
was the rule among them, and that women could 
inherit chiefship and rule unquestioned. Add to 
these pagan virtues several generations of training 
under some of the best Franciscan Fathers, and it 
will be seen that there is really no intrinsic impossi- 
bility in the development of such a character as Ales- 
sandro. As for his proud self-restraint in the matter 
of submitting to imposition from the whites, becaus« 
he knows it is useless to resist, it is mere matter of 
history that in all the troubles with Indians in this 
State there have been individual chiefs who under- 
stood the uselessness of resistance, and tried, sometimes 
with success, to restrain their people from it—while 
yet feeling most bitterly the aggression. THE OVER- 
LAND has published from time to time accounts of the 
Indian wars of the State, written by men familiar 
with the incidents: hardly one of these-—though, of 
course, written from the white man’s point of view— 
fails to give evidence incidentally of this same 
power of caution and self-restraint on the part of the 
Indians. 

Yet, though the author might easily bring author- 
ities for every point of Alessandro’s character, when 
all is done, he has not the effect of an Indian. But 
neither-has any other character quite the air and effect 
of his special class: the Sefiora does not remind us that 
she is Spanish; nor Felipe that he is a don; nor even 
the Padre that he is a Spanish priest. This is partly, 
no doubt, because the novel is practically historic, 
and it was not possible for the author to study and 
reproduce those specific tricks of speech and manner 
with which Bret Harte so deftly makes priest, or don, 
or sehora, or miner, stand in visible presence before 
us. But it is also because she has not tried to be re- 
alistic and specific; she has gone down to common 
human nature, and to that she is quite true, Ramo- 
na, for instance, is in her general traits quite what a 
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cirl naturally docile, loving, simple, and very loyal 
would become with her strong religious motive. The 
whole narrative is a little lifted away from any close 
realism, and told as a story more than as a study. 
Putting aside, therefore, the criticisms on points as 
to its realism, which are partly incorrect and partly 
malapropos; regarding it simply as it is meant, it is 
hard to say adequately how pretty and tender and 
complete it all is. The purposes of art have never 
been sacrificed to the plea on behalf of the Indians: 
in fact, we suspect that this may have been a little sac- 
rificed for the sake of the art; for it never becomes 
painful reading. Alessandro’s wrongs, the repeated 
breaking-up of his home, the baby’s death, the un- 
seating of his reason, his murder, and Ramona’s de- 
spair—all, we read without distress, merely with ten- 
derness and sympathy. The poet has, perhaps, been 
1 little stronger than the reformer in the author, as 
she wrote it. Here is no burning appeal, no crush- 
ing arraignment, no such book as ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.” That was a book of rougher fiber, of pur- 
se little hampered by any over-scrupulous taste; 
| that it idealized the victims of injustice without 
ny hesitation detracted nothing from its power. It 
is foolish to compare the stories. ‘‘ Ramona” is an 
yl — sorrowful, yet never harsh; more suggestive 
‘*Paul and Virginia,” or ‘* Evangeline,” than of 
rming literature. We think, therefore, thf? the 
wx obeyed a true instinct of art in leading the sor- 
rowful story out into a sort of shadowed peace in 
Kamona’s second marriage, instead of leaving it in 
the catastrophe of Alessandro’s murder, for the sake 
of the horror and indignation that should be waked 
he Indian’s behalf by such an ending. It may 
been bad for the plea; it was better for the story. 
yet we would not say ‘* Ramona” fails to wake 
gnation By no means. It fails to make the 
«1 boil; but not to make it tingle a little some- 
s. The incidents that are not too painful for an 
yl in reading, come back in thinking of the story 
erward with censiderable force—the first eviction, 
Temecula, and the outrage of taking the stock to 
costs; the second at San Pasquale; the liability 
Kamona, as an Indian’s wife, to insulting advances 
en Americans came into the neighborhood; the 
scent of whites upon her home on the shadowiest 
picion of lost stock; finally, the brutality of the 
murder of Alessandro, the nonchalance of the Ameri- 
s, the impossibility of punishment by any American 
ry. For no one can say that Mrs. Jackson has ex- 
egeratel in any of these things; on the contrary, 
has used remarkable restraint, considering how 
strong her feelings are known to be upon this point 
{ the wrongs of the Indians. American pioneers are 
not slow to testify that ‘‘the massacre of a village 
for the theft of a cow” was good enough law for the 
Indian in those days ; and so with each other point 
ude in ** Ramona ”—it could not be merely paral- 
led, but surpassed, from the actual records of Cali- 


rnia history. Much on the other side, too, could 
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be told—much of Indian cruelty and depravity—but 
history has never been very silent on that point. In 
California, there seems to be very little doubt which 
was theaggressor. Even in Alessandro’s own speech, 
Mrs. Jackson does not seize any opportunities to 
speak indignation beyond what the story calls for. 
Perhaps the most vehement speech she puts into his 
mouth—-and it is one of the things that makes the 
American blood tingle a little—is the one in which 
he exclaims: 

**If there are Americans who are good, who will 
not cheat and kill, why do they not send after these 
robbers and punish them? And how is it that they 
make laws which cheat? It was the American law 
which took Temecula away from us, and gave it to 
those men! The law was on the side of the thieves. 
No, Majella, it is a people that steals! That is their 
name-~a people that steals and that kills for money. 
Is that nota good name for a great people to bear, 
when they are like the sands in the sea, they are so 
many ?” 

Money in Politics.! 

This book differs from the bulk of recent writings 
on the monetary affairs of the United States in two 
essential particulars. In the first place, the views ad- 
vanced are, in the main, sound; in the second place, 
it advocates honesty on the part of the government 
in dealing with the money of the country. Mr. Ed- 
ward Atkinson, who has written an introduction to the 
volume, says: ‘‘It gives, in my judgment, the best 
record of legislation in the United States yet present- 
ed in regard to coinage, to legal tender acts, and 
other matters connected with our financial history.” 
The thoughtful reader will find that this opinion 
needs noessential amendment. The writer is not a 
believer in ‘“‘cheap money for the poor.” He is, 
moreover, not persuaded that it was economically 
expedient to meet the expenses of the Civil War with 
depreciated paper money. The following passage 
gives the reason of the faith that is in him, and may 
be taken as fairly characteristic of the writer’s treat- 
ment of the topics in hand: 

** The pressure for providing means for carrying on 
the war still continued, however, and the Secretary 
applied to the banks fora third loan. They were un- 
willing to take any more of the seven-thirty bonds, as 
little market could be found for them among their 
customers. The Secretary, therefore, offered, and 
the banks accepted, $50,000,000 of the twenty-year 
loan, authorized by Act of July 17, 1861, a sufficient 
discount being allowed to make the loan equivalent 
to one bearing interest at seven per cent., a less rate 
than that of the notes. 

** Meanwhile, the banks had persistently and con- 


stantly urged the Secretary to forego the issue Of 
Treasury notes, which were circulating as money, 


and to draw upon them for coin in payment of their 
subscriptions. 

1 Money in Politics. By J. K. Upton, late Assist- 
ant Secretary of the United States Treasury. With an 
Introduction by Edward Atkinson. Boston: D. Lothrop 
& Co. 1884. 
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“To a question of the Secretary the New York 
banks replied : ‘In New York we are entirely will- 
ing to pay in coin; in any other cities, in whatever 
funds the check-holders may demand—in coin, if the 
creditors insist upon coin and the bank is willing and 
able to pay in coin, but otherwise, in bank-notes.’ 

**To this the Secretary would not consent, al- 
though, at that time, no payment to public creditors 
in coin, when demanded, had been refused by any 
of the banks. He said: ‘If you can lend me all the 
coin required to conduct the operations of the war, 
or show me where I can borrow it elsewhere at fair 
rates, I will withdraw every note already issued, and 
pledge myself never to issue another: but if you can- 
not, you must let me stick to United States notes, 
and increase their issue just so far as the deficiency of 
coin may make necessary?’ This was the reply of 
Secretary Chase, on November 16, 1861, to the bank- 
ers with whom he had just negotiated the $50,000, - 
000 loan. 

** The policy therein avowed was the first step 
taken towards that inflation of the currency which 
subsequently played so important a part in all the af- 
fairs of the country, and from whose unhappy effect 
we are not yet free. 

** The necessity of taking such a step is far from evi- 
dent. The government during that year had negoti- 
ated $250,000,000 of loans, of which less than $30,- 
000,000 was in Treasury notes. These notes, how- 
ever, had come into competition with the paper issues 
of the banks, and were rapidly driving them from the 
channels of circulation, which they had previously oc- 
cupied. The bank notes, not being needed for cir- 
culation, were returned to the banks for redemption. 
As the banks were putting forth their best energies to 
place the loans they had taken of the government, 
they naturally did not want their notes to come in at 
that time for redemption, as they inevitably must, if 
the issue of Treasury notes continued; and the urgent 
demand of the banks upon the Secretary to put no 
more Treasury notes in circulation seems natural and 
proper, 

** Had the Secretary yielded to the request of the 
banks, and the government accepted the bank issues 
in payment of dues, the demand for such issues would 
have increased rather than diminished ; the banks 
would have been relieved from any necessity of re- 
deeming them in coin, and could easily have paid 
specie to the government for the loan which they had 
just taken. But the resolution of the Secretary was 
unalterable, and the evil which he was trying to pre- 
vent became inevitable. The banks being obliged to 
take care of their notes, and at the same time to pay 
specie to the government, were unable to meet the 
demands upon them, or, at least, thought they were; 
and on December 27, 1861, they yielded to the pres- 
sure, and suspended specie payment. 

** For this action the Secretary appears to be main- 
ly responsible. The amount of outstanding circula- 
tion of the banks had, at that time, been reduced to 
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$183,000,000, and the specie reserve increased to 
$102,000,000; and during the fiscal year of 1861, 
the excess of imports of specie over exports amounted 
to more than $16,000,000, a balance more favorable 
than that of any year since 1847. Careful estimates 
since made have fixed the amount of specie in circu- 
lation at the time of the suspension at about $250, - 
000,000. The large expenditures of the government 
for 1861 had been made in specie; but this specie, 
when paid out, soon found its way back to the banks, 
where it was needed, and there had been at no time 
during the year the slightest embarrassment arising 
from any lack of specie as a circulating medium. In 
the action taken by the Secretary there was nothing 
to be gained, and experience has shown that the in- 
tegrity of the country was to be lost” (pp. 72-75). 

In the chapters on ‘‘ The Silver Dollar,” ‘* Circu- 
lation of the Silver Dollar,” and ‘‘ Monetary Confer- 
ences,” strong grounds are taken against the recent 
legislation regarding silver; and it is clearly shown 
that a continuance of the coinage of silver will have 
as a result, that ‘*the government will have no re- 
sources with which to meet its obligations, except 
these silver dollars ” (p. 220); the gold coins will be 
driven from circulation, and the silver dollar will be 
substituted as the unit of account, much to the bene- 
fit of railroads and other corporations having out- 
standing large amounts of bonded indebtedness ” (p. 
226). 

The enormous indirect losses which we have suf- 
fered, and are liable still to suffer, from the applica- 
tion of erroneous theories concerning money, give to 
reliable books on finance an importance which they 
would not have if the nation were less abundantly 
endowed with financial ignorance. This volume is 
worthy of attention, not only for its general soundness 
of views, but also for its clearness of statement. 


Johnson's Persia.! 


The third and last of Samuel Johnson’s studies of 
oriental religions was recently published, soon after 
the death of the author; he left it, in fact, without 
the final revision and arrangement, though so nearly 
completed that the missing touches are of no great 
consequence. It appears with a more than cordial 
preface from O. 8. Frothingham. This volume, of 
nearly eight hundred pages, constitutes, with the 
two previous ones of about the same size, the expo- 
sition of a theory which was the inspiration of all 
Mr. Johnson’s years of diligent study in comparative 
religion. This theory is that each of the great early 
religions turned upon one central idea, which ideas 
put together cover the whole ground of religious ac- 
tivity. The religion of China was the apotheosis of 
conduct—of practical morality; that of India the 
apotheosis of contemplation—-the religion of theology 

1 Oriental Religions : Persia, Professor Samuel John- 
son, With an introduction by O. B. Frothingham. Bos- 


ton : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1885. For sale in San 
Francisco by Chilion Beach. 
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and theosophy; the Persian, of personal will—-of 
individuality and power. The Hebrew religion, in 
its intensely personal form, he regards as derived 
from the Persian; and so also the Christian, of course, 
and the Mohammedan; undergoing variations, as 
taken from an Aryan people and rendered by 
Semitic or Turanian minds, but still variants of 
the same primitive idea of the worship of personal 
will, 

In one sense, Mr. Johnson’s books have long been 
recognized as standard ; that is, his knowledge of the 
very best authorities on every point connected with 
his subject is profound—-one may say exhaustive ; 
his frankness and honesty perfect ; and while he is 
not an Orientalist, he is recognized by Orientalists as 
having made entirely competent use of the materials 
provided by them (save for some minor slips which 
Prof. Miiller complains of as being peculiarly irritat- 
ing to an Orientalist, but which do not really affect 
the value of his work to any other sort of reader). 
And, as Mr. Frothingham suggests, it is quite possi- 
ble that a person may be all the more competent to 
write of an oriental religion for not being profoundly 
versed in the language, nor habituated to delving in 
inscriptions and antiquities to bring to light new ma- 
terial for knowledge of the people and its thought: 
for the simple reason that the years of arduous toil 
required for this are apt to leave a man neither the 
time to acquaint himself with every one else’s work, 
and draw broad conclusions from the whole mass of 
details, nor the generalizing habit of mind necessary 
to such use of material. It is usually, to a certain ex- 
tent, one who must gather materials and another 
who must use them. But only toa certain extent. 
The best recent historians, for instance, have proved 
themselves competent investigators from original 
sources; and, indeed, ‘‘investigation from original 

irces ” is becoming rather a shibboleth of this his- 
torical school. The man who knows little of the 
general purposes for which details are being collected 
is hardly able to collect them intelligently, and science 
feels much surer that it understands all the bearings 
on important theories of a new fossil if it has been 
seen 7v situ by a scientific geologist, than if it was 
brought to him by a mere collector. So, converse- 
ly, he who is merely a user of materials, and not 
acquainted with the process of finding them, seems 
to lack something of ballast. So philosophical a 
scientist as Tyndall, is also one of the most careful 
conductors of minute experiments; the father of the 
greatest of generalizations, Darwin, was notably a 
collector of details; and Spencer is, perhaps, the 
only very great generalizer who may be said to depend 
on others altogether for the collection of data. 
While, therefore, it is possibly of some advantage to 
Mr. Johnson in the study of comparative religion 
that he is not a professional decipherer of inscriptions 
and tracer of etymologies, it is also probable that if 
he had some experience in this sort of careful and 
accurate work, he would be a soberer and slower 
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theorizer. For it cannot be denied that the funda- 
mental theory that runs through his three books is 
rather fanciful, when carried out toso great an extent. 
There is a strong tendency to the practical in the Chi- 
nese religion; to the contemplative and theoretic in 
the Indian; to personality in the Persian, and also in 
the Hebrew and Mohammedan. Ina brief treatise, 
Mr. Johnson might have established his point. But 
to apply any such three-fold distinction to all the mi- 
nutize of the different religions, and of every item of 
national development under them, is both fanciful and 
tedious. There is much room for a liberal and appre- 
ciative treatise upon oriental religions, giving the facts 
about them, and some such general interpretation of 
these as may be of interest; and this not a merely pop- 
ular book, but one written for all intelligent readers 
who are not specialists in comparative religion. Mr. 
Johnson, however, assumes such a knowledge of the 
facts as is hardly possible to any but specialists, and 
then builds upon this his theory. The whole series 
is really a monograph—a gigantic, two-thousand-page 
monograph. People will read it because they are 
desirous of knowledge of oriental religions, and there 
is a great scarcity of satisfactory English books on 
this subject ; because it is written so enthusiastically, 
and sprinkled with so much of interest, that it is by 
no means unreadable. But they will never read it 
enough to pay for the enormous expenditure of con- 
scientious labor, of enthusiasm, of real ability, that 
its author has put into it. 

An element in the books that will still farther limit 
their circle of readers is Mr. Johnson’s frankness in 
revealing his dissent from any accepted form of Chris- 
tianity—-unless it be such an extremely rationalistic 
form of Unitarianism as reaches the borders of ag- 
nosticism. An agnostic Mr. Johnson is not, nor is 
his somewhat pantheistic form of theism such as is 
absolutely unknown in late days to orthodox pulpits. 
It is in his attitude toward the foundation of Chris- 
tianity, rather than in his attitude toward the accepted 
theism, therefore, that he will shock and displease even 
the liberal among orthodox readers. He is not in the 
smallest degree an aggressor. On the contrary, the 
excellence of serenity with which he neither seeks oc- 
casion to depreciate the religion of his countrymen nor 
evades comment on it that cannot fail to offend, when 
the course of his exposition leads him to it, is really 
remarkable. He neither attacks nor apologizes ; he 
is not even unfriendly, but simply devoid of hostility 
or allegiance. He criticises Christianity in exactly 
the same spirit in which he would criticise Buddhism. 
This attitude, while it recommends him to a few 
readers, necessarily alienates many. Still, it is most 
creditable to the temper and spirit of a man, that, 
standing so apart from the religion of his time, he 
should be able to do it without either timidity or anger; 
and agrees with everything that is told of the frank 
and gentle personal character of the author, of whom 
Mr. Frothingham’s preface gives a very winning pic- 
ture. 
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With the Invader.! 

THE OVERLAND is always inclined to look kindly 
on any literary production of the West, thinking it but 
fair that such efforts should have at least one out- 
spoken champion, since they have to overcome much 
prejudice even among Western people, too many of 
whom are apt to value literary as well as other arti- 
cles, in proportion to the distance from which they 
come. The bock now in hand is written by a fre- 
quent contributor to the OVERLAND, and some chap- 
tres of it have already, in slightly different form, ap- 
peared as magazine articles in our pages. In the 
small compass of one hundred and fifty-five pages, 
Mr. Roberts has given a bird’s-eye view of a large 
territory. His survey begins in Kansas, and the first 
chapter is spent in traversing its fertile plains and 
noting its rapid increase in wealth. This State, 
whose spirit is all of the present day, and whose face 
is set toward that which is to come, is an excellent 
preparation, by way of contrast, for the country en- 
tered after passing through the tunnel in the Raton 
range. Here lie the lands that look back ona civil- 
ization that was ancient when Columbus was born, 
and here are tribes that yet hope for the return of 
Montezuma. Later the Spanish built in these terri- 
tories an empire that boasted flourishing cities and 
grand cathedrals when the Pilgrim Fathers first set 
foot on Plymouth Rock. And these cities and church- 
es yet stand unchanged, save by the gentle touch of 
time, and shelter a mode of life as little altered as 
themselves. True, this state of things is not to last 
much longer. The railroad has entered New Mexi- 
co and Arizona, and even Mexico itself, taking with 
it the tide of American life. The miner, the squat- 
ter, and the trader, with Anglo-Saxon push, are rude- 
ly disturbing the dreamy lands that have not been so 
roused since the days of Cortez. Now, side by side 
with the pueblo, is the new town of brick stores and 
shingled houses, and in a few years the most careful 
search will find no place that retains unchanged the 
picturesque and poetic flavor of the past. It is this 
fact that has impressed Mr. Roberts most strongly, 
and to the task of portraying the glamor and _ ro- 
mance of that fading antiquity he brings an appreci- 
ative mind and a sympathetic touch. 

New Mexico, Arizona, Chihuahua. Sonora, and 
Southern California each has its chapter or two, in 
which its physical characteristics, its past, its present, 
and its hopes are discussed. Those who think of 
these sections as barren and unfit for agriculture are 
confronted with statistics of grain and fruits produced 
in each of them, and the marvels wrought by the irri- 
gating ditch are shown, The reason of the collapse 
of the mining boom of two years ago in Arizona is 
given, and the steady development of mines now go- 
ing on is made clear. If only in dispelling false im- 
pressions on these matters, the book is calculated to 
do a vast deal of good. 


1 With the Invader. 
Francisco : Sainuel Carson & Co. 
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Mr. Roberts’s eye is quick for the picturesque, and 
even without the aid of the illustrations — though 
these, to be sure, are a help—would give the reader a 
good idea of Sante Fé and El Paso, of Chihuahua and 
Guaymas, of Tucson and Santa Barbara. The parts 
of the book that describe Guaymas and Santa Barbara 
will prove already familiar to readers of the Over. 
LAND, since, in slightly different form, they were 
printed recently as ‘‘ Two Sea-ports of New Spain.” 
His style is easy and readable; and his descriptions 
have the quality— very welcome in travel-sketches 
—of making the reader wish he might go to the place 
described. These and other qualities are already 
known to our readers from the author’s articles al- 
ready published in the QVERLAND, and have, no 
doubt, prepared them to give this more extended 
work of his a welcome. 


In the Lena Delta? 


The sad story of the Jeannette expedition is one of 
which the public never grows weary. And indeed, 
it is a tale so full of daring and courage, of hair- 
breadth escapes and terrible suffering, and leads to an 
end so pitiful in its tragedy that it is worthy of being 
recorded in its least details. It is wholesome read- 
ing in these days of enervation and luxury: the story 
of these men that risked their lives, not for gain, but 
in the cause of knowledge, despising suffering, dan- 
ger, and death itself, that the world might grow 
wiser. Deny the good of such sacrifice as much as 
we may, call it useless and foolhardy as much as we 
will, demonstrate to our perfect satisfaction, the im- 
possibility of success in reaching the pole and yet we 
cannot but feel that such men are of larger mould 
than those that are content to pass their lives in seek- 
ing only their own ease. 

In the book now in hand, the history of the expe- 
dition is told by the most competent living witness. 
Chief Engineer Melville commanded the crew of the 
whale-boat after the separation, in the fatal gale of 
Sept. 13, 1881, of the three boats that contained the 
crew of the lost vessel. After conducting his men, 
by better fortune than befell his superior, to a place 
of safety, he was the central figure in the long search 
for tidings of the other two boats, and finally was the 
man to discover the dead De Long lying frozen in 
the attitude he had kept from the time he had made 
the last entry in his journal, on Oct. 30, 1881, till 
Melville brushed the snow from his face on the 23d 
of March, 1882. 

The publication of De Long’s journal made it un- 
necessary for Melville to do more than sketch the 
events that happened up to the gale that separated 
the boats, and, as he believes, and as De Long’s 
party believed, overwhelmed the second cutter con- 
taining Lieutenant Chipp and his men. From that 
point the narrative is minute enough to satisfy the 
It gives every detail of the 

2In the Lena Delta. By George W. Melville, Chief 
Engineer U.S. N. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
1885. For sale in San Francisco by C., Beach. 
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whaleboats’ further cruising, of the meeting with the 
Yakut fishermen, and, after the men were safely 
housed at Jamaveloch, of the long, solitary journeys 
through the months that followed, by which Melville 
traversed the whole Lena Delta, till the natives 
complained that he had killed all their dogs and all 
their reindeer on his travels. Half the time on the 
verge of starvation, with feet so frozen that he was 
often unable to stand at all, sleeping in the snow, or 
amid the indescribable scenes of the native huts, he 
yet managed to keep so full a journal that almost 
every hour is accounted for. It would be unreason- 
able to expect of such a man much attention to liter- 
ary style, and only once or twice does some attempt 
at fine writing show that the dress of the story is 
given a thought. In the main, it is clear and forci- 
ble, with a touch of the sea about it that is not a de- 
fect. 

It would, perhaps, be equally unreasonable to ex- 
pect of a man that had gone through with such expe- 
riences as Melville’s, a keen delicacy in matters of 
It is in this point that the book makes the 
It was nec- 


taste. 
largest demand on the reader’s patience. 
essary to relate many disgusting things to give an 
adequate idea of the hardships that these brave men 
endured, but it was not necessary to dwell on them, 
and to revert to them again and again. It can hardly 
be imagined of what service Mr. Melville Phillips, 
whose name appears as editor of the book, has been, 
since he did not tone down or expunge the most of- 
fensive of these evidences of a blunted sensibility. 
He has not the claim on charity that the bravery of 
the author gives. 

Concluding the history of the Jeannette expedition, 
Mr. Melville relates that of the Greely relief expedi- 
tion in the summer of 1884, of which he was a mem- 

er. It isa brief account of the voyage of the Thetis 
and the Bear, telling how they battled through the 
opposing ice-floes to succor the remnants of Lieuten- 
ant Greely’s starving party, rescuing six survivors at 
the point of death, which had seized their nineteen 
comrades. All these terrible experiences have not 
cured Chief Engineer Melville of the fascination that 
Arctic exploration exerts over those who have once 
embarked in it; and asa third part of his book he 
explains a scheme by which he feels sure the pole 
may be reached. His premises, established to his 
own satisfaction by facts which he adduces, are: First, 
an ice-cap at the pole held in place by islands, and 
undisturbed by the changing seasons, as are the floes 
further south, and consequently a smooth palaeocrys- 
tic seaofice. Second, that Franz Josef Land reaches 
as far north as this ice-cap, say to 85 degrees. The 
southern shores of this island are reached every year 
by fishing vessels. Third, the southward drift every 
summer to the shores of Spitzbergen furnishing a 
means of escape to boat parties without a vessel. The 
plan is to establish on Franz Josef Land a series of 
supply stations extending to 85 degrees north latitude, 
or further. This leaves but about seven hundred 
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miles to be marched by a party with sledges (no dogs, 
as they consume more food than men in proportion 
to work done), over the comparatively even surface 
of the palaeocrystic sea, to the pole, and back to the 
most advanced station. 

To the ordinary mind there are a good many con- 
tingencies in the matter, and too lively a remembrance 
of past losses and failures to allow it to believe that 
the pole can be so easily gained; but Melville is so 
sure of it, that he expects again to face the Arctic 
gales in proof of his theory. 


Fresh Fields.! 


SINCE the days of Thoreau, Nature in New Eng- 
land and the States adjacent has had no worthier 
high priest than John Burroughs. As compared with 
the hermit of Walden Woods, Burroughs has an 
equal love for the beauties of wood and stream, an 
equal success in entering into the holy of holies where 
Nature hides her most precious things; and with it all 
a gentle, humane spirit that does not shun human 
companionship, but delights in leading the neophyte, 
provided only he be earnest and reverent, into the 
woodland temple, and amid the sanctities of crea- 
tion. 

In his latest volumes Mr. Burroughs has collected 
the essays that record his impressions during a recent 
trip to Great Britain. Fresh Fields is indeed a 
strange name to give the ground that has employed 
the pen of the essayist, as well as the poet’s song, 
ever since the time when Chaucer heard ‘‘ the smale 
fowles maken melodie” on a May morning five hun- 
dred years ago. If all the ink that has been used in 
describing those fields since then could have been 
sprinkled over them at the time of Mr. Burroughs’s 
visit, it is doubtful if he could have found a spotless 
daisy in the kingdom. Yet these are ‘‘ fresh fields ” 
to him, and he vindicates his title by writing in a 
simple, straightforward way of the things he saw 
with those eyes of his, so trained in the craft of 
woods and fields that no mystery, could escape 
them. Certainly, no American can read these essays 
without gaining a picture of rural England and Scot- 
land that is more vivid, and probably more truthful, 
than he has found in any other author; and it is 
equally certain that few Englishmen can read the 
book without finding that this clear-eyed stranger 
has seen much in the few weeks of his sojourn that 
they have left unnoticed all their lives. This sharp- 
ness of vision is not confined to that microscopic 
quality that pries into things too small and particular 
to reach the common eye ; for nowhere has a writer 
been found that conveys to his page a better impres- 
sion of the general sweep and prevailing tone of a 
landscape. He is on as good terms with Ben Venue 
as with a wren’s nest. 

The purely literary essays in the present volume 

1 Fresh Fields. By John Burroughs. Boston: Hough- 
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are two on Carlyle. Emerson is Mr. Burroughs’s 
godfather in literature and philosophy, and so much 
of the spirit of the Concord sage did he imbibe, that 
his first essays, published without a name, were at- 
tributed to his master. Later our author broke away 
from the style thus formed, but he has always retained 
a love and admiration for Emerson, which it was easy 
to transfer to the great Scotchman who was Emerson’s 
constant correspondent and friend. The essays on 
Carlyle, therefore, are written from the position of an 
admirer and an apologist. The admiration is not so 
blind that it sees no faults. Carlyle’s are too glaring 
to admit of that; and yet it is strong enough to color 
Mr. Burroughs’s judgment to an extent that makes it 
impossible to follow him with the faith that is put in 
his opinions on matters in his peculiar province, nat- 
ural history. Of Carlyle’s contempt he says: ‘* There 
is no malice or ill will in it, but pity rather, and pity 
springs from love.” Again: ‘* Nothing but man, 
but heroes, touched him, moved him, satisfied him. 

Bring him a brave, strong man, or the reminis- 
cence of any noble personal trait — sacrifice, obedi- 
ence, reverence—and every faculty within him stirred 
and responded, . . . It is the tragedy in Burns’s life 
that attracts him, the morose heroism in Johnson’s,” 
etc. Yet how are we to reconcile these sayings with 
the brutality with which he wrote of Lamb? Was it 
**a heart bursting with sympathy and love” that 
made him speak so harshly of gentle Elia, whose life 
was a tragedy most pitiful, a sacrifice most complete, 
a heroism the more great and touching because it 
was not morose? And yet Mr. Burroughs “ fears 
that poor Lamb has been stamped to last,” and jus- 
tifies the stamping by adding that “it was plain from 
the outset that Carlyle could not like such a verbal 
acrobat as Lamb.” It is not strange at all that 
**none of Carlyle’s characterizations have excited 
more ill-feeling than this same one of Lamb.” Myri- 
ads of readers who love the cheery, tender spirit that 
was gay and childlike amid a life of sorrow, that 
thought only of helping and gladdening his fellows 
when there was everything to make him gloomy and 
depressed, could not but quarrel with the man who 
smote Charles Lamb cruel blows even with a dead 
hand. They will distrust his purpose and his judg- 
ment with a distrust so hearty and deep-rooted, that 
it will include all persons that excuse or palliate the 
act. Poor Lamb is not stamped to last. As long as 
English literature is read at all, he will win the love 
of men; they will honor him for his tenderness, his 
courage, his sweet humor, and his self-sacrificing 
spirit; listening rather to his gentle preaching than 
to the jeremiads of this prophet of pessimism, who, 


even Mr. Burroughs admits, “had a narrow escape 


from being the most formidable blackguard the world 
had ever seen.” 
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Emerson’s influence on Mr. Burroughs’s early style 
has been mentioned ; his later writings, when on 
philosophical themes, still show the effects of that in- 
fluence, and there are not a few paragraphs in the book 
under consideration that bear a strong tinge of Car- 
lyleism as well. It is when he writes of nature that 
his style is at its best, simple, manly, and clear, with 
so much to tell which the world is glad to learn, that 
his thought is only to find the simplest way of express- 
ing himself. Occasionally a phrase is used too home- 
ly or too colloquial to be the purest of English, and 
there are repetitions here and there that should have 
been cut out in preparing the essays for the perma- 
nency of book form; but these are minor defects, 
hardly worth mentioning in comparison with the 
pleasure and profit that Mr. Burroughs’s book will 
give its readers. 


Briefer Notice. 


The Young Men and the Churches: why Som 
of them are Outside, and why they Ought to Com 
Jn, a valuable little volume, contains a review of 
twenty-nine reasons assigned by young men for not 
attending church regularly, given in response to a 
circular of inquiry on the subject.” The topic is han- 
dled with Mr. Gladden’s usual skill. Duxbury 
Doings,? Our Two Homes,® and Mr. Standfast’s 
Journey,’ are all excellent books for the family and 
Sunday school library, from the same society, which 
is issuing many carefully prepared works for this 
purpose. Consumption ; its Nature, Causes, Pre- 
vention, and Cure,5 is a manual for the general read- 
er by a competent specialist in throat diseases and 
other affections of the mucous membrane : it is writ- 
ten in a manner perfectly clear and comprehensible, 
and intended for the very wise purpose of increasing 
preventative effort on the part of people themselves. 
Dr. Kitchen believes consumption far more prevent- 
able and far more curable than is generally supposed, 
and holds that the confused and ignorant state of the 
public mind with regard to this disease is responsible 
for its being unnecessarily contracted. 


1The Young Men and the Churches; why Some of 
them are Outside, and why they Ought toCome In. By 
Washington Gladden. Boston: Congregational Sunday 
School and Publishing Society. 

2 Duxbury Doings. By Caroline B. De Low. Boston: 
Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

3Our Two Homes; or Without and Within the 
Gates. By Mrs. S. A. F. Herbert (‘‘ Herbert New- 
bury"’). Boston: Congregational Sunday School and 
Publishing Society. 

4Mr. Standfast’s Journey; or The Path of the Just. 
By Mrs, Julia McNair Wright. Boston: Congrega- 
tional Sunday School and Publishing Society. 

5 Consumption; its Nature, Causes, Prevention, and 
Cure. By J. M. W. Kitchen, M. D, New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1885. 
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